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THE PRESIDENT AT ROSELAND PARK, WOODSTOCK, 
CONN. 





DuRING all the years since Roseland Park first invited 
the public to the celebration of the National Inde- 
pendence, it had been a fair-weather audience that 
came, pot from Windham County alone, but from the 
neighboring towns and counties of three New England 
States, to greet and be greeted by the speakers. But last 
Thursday the test of rain was put on the ardor of the 
people, and there was some anxiety whether their en- 
thusiasm would be dampened by the wet skies. But 
there was no reason for apprehension on the score of 
devotion whatever the clouds might threaten. For two 
days there had been a succession of showers and drip- 
ping mist. Scotland would have felt complimented by the 
skies, if her representatives had been present. Wednes- 
day afternoon the Presidential party had gonein the 
rain from New York to Woodstock, receiving on the 
way magniticent but moist ovations from the citizens 
at every halting-place. At Hartford, Governor Bulkeley 
who, with his staff, had entered the train at the previous 
station, took the President and the members of his Cabi- 
net through long lines of thronged citizens and soldiers 
and beautiful decorations, dripping with moisture, to 
the State House, where a brief reception was held. At 
Putnim the military and the citizens, wet, but cheerful, 
received the President and his party. The decorations 
were elaborate and beautiful—flags, arches, symbolic 
groups of beautiful girls, and, perhaps most remark- 
able of all, the display and enthusiastic welcome of its 
pupils as the President passed and stopped for a moment 
at the Catholic Convent. 

All this was ina Scotch mist; and as the company 
reached Woodstock and the sun went down unseen, the 
wind and sky were unchanged. The crowds at the re- 
ception given to the President in the evening how- 
ever all loyally prophesied pleasant weather—the rain 
could not continue a third day. Nevertheless, if it 
should rain they would be there. And they were. The 
morning was just like the day before, the same alterna- 
tion between a thick sky and alight, drizzling rain. The 
sireets were heavy with mud. Would the hundreds of 
Wagons and carriages that ought to have started at five 
or six o'clock in the morning from ten or twenty miles 
away be there? There was no sign of clearing away and 
the speakers expected a slim audience. But they were 
pleasantly disappointed. Windbam farmers and veter- 
aus are not afraid of the rain. They were there from 
Putnam and Pomfret and Killingly and Webster and 
twenty other towns; and the seats were crowded with 
listeners while multitudes stood about the seats and the 
stand. And, after all, the weather did not seriously 
interfere with the comfort of the morning. Few um- 
brellas were put up, and the leaves of the trees inter- 
cepted the falling mist. Tne President was received 
with a burst of enthusiasm. He could have no doubt 
that he had the love of that audience. They were eager 
and delighted to s‘e and hear him and take his band. 
While the day when President Grant was there, and the 
day when President Hayes attended, are still red-letter 
days, never before has a company of statesmen both so 
distinguished and representative been present. Frow 
Connecticut were present the Governor of the State, 
both its United States Senators and the representative 
of the congressional district; while the occasion was 
honored by the presence of distinguished representatives 
of the three departments of the Government of the 
United States—the President, the Secretary of the Inte- 
Tor and the Secretary of the Navy representing the 
xecutive, three Senators and a member of the lewer 
house tepresenting the legislative, and a Justice of the 
»upreme Court representing the judicial department of 
the Government. With these were President Gates, of 
Rutgers College, representing our educational and 
religious institutions, and Will Carleton, the poet of the 
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ing rain could quench, President Harrison modestly dis- 
claimed responsibility for the weather which had been 
given over to the charge of a special bureau, but Secre- 
tary Tracy boldly assumed the responsibility, saying that 
the rain had come in sympathy with the efforts of his 
department to build up a navy. The rain, which dealt 
rather gently with the speakers and hearers in the 
morning, began to pourdown almost as soon as the 
afternoon exercises began. Scarce had President Gates 
begun when it came down in a torrent. The speakers 
under an awning were protected, but the audience put 
up their umbrellas in an instant, and the noise of the 
rain would not allow a word to be heard. They waited 
in their seats for the hard shower to be over, while, led 
by Senator Hawley, those on the platform sang patriotic 
songs in which many joined. As soon as the rain a little 
abated, the audience called for President Gates to re- 
sume, which he did, speaking with notes discarded and 
speech abbreviated, under as unfavorable circumstances 
as could be conceived, but with an eloquence and grace 
which proved him a rare master of his powers. Then 
Will Carleton began a patriotic poem which it was clear 
would be a great hit; but scarce had he begun when the 
rain began to come down again in floods on the umbrel- 
las, and the crowd called out ‘‘ Wait, wait”; and he 
waited for ten minutes and then went on in the lighter 
rain, to the great pleasure of the people. Senator His- 
cock followed, and it seemed at first as if his magniti- 
cent voice and presence would be sufficient to conquer 
even the noise of the rain; but it came harder and harder, 
and he at last, having made some good points which 
were appreciated by the nearer half of the audience, 
was obliged by the increasing rain to stop and ‘ask 
leave toprint.” And so the public ceremonies ended. 
It was a magnificent ovation and a great success, all but 
the rain; and the weather, as has been noted, is some- 
thing about which we talk a great deal and do very 
little. Nothing could be done; but with all the rain 
every Oue saw and heard the President and his Cabinet, 
and every one was not only cheerful but happy. The 
long succession of pleasant days for the celebration was 
broken by the first exception; but it was, nevertheless, 
the greatest, if the wettest day that Roseland Park has 
ever seen. 





PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


1.—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
M.C.. Killingly, Conn. 
—Prayer, by the Rev. E. B. BINGHAM, Woodstock, Conn. 
—The Day We Celebrate, by Gov. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
4.—Address by PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
5.—Address, by U. S. Senator JosepH R. HAWLEY, Hartford, 
Conn. 
6.—Our Nation’s Growth as Compared with Other Nations, by 
Mr. Justice MILLER, U.S. Supreme Court, Washington, 
D.C. 
7.—The Victory, by the Hon. Taomas B. KEED, M.C., Portland, 
Me. 
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AFTERNOON. 

1.—* America ’—** My country, ’tis of thee,” etc. Music, Voeal 
and Instrumental. 

2.—"* Liberty through Allegiance to Law,” by President MER- 
RILL E. Gates, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

8.—Poem: **Rhymes to the Day,” by WILL CARLETON, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

4.—"*American Political Pessimism,” by U.S. Senator FRANK 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N. Y. 

5.—*The Future of the Republic,” by the Hon. WILLIAM Mc- 
KINLEY, Jr., M.C., Canton, Ohio. 

6.—Doxology: ‘** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
Music, Vocal ani Instrumental. 

7.—Benediction. 


The Hon. William McKinley, Jr., Member of Congress 
from Ohio, sent his regrets that the sickness of his wife 
compelled his absence. 

The following messages by Atlantic cable were re- 
ceived during the day from friends abroad who, as vis- 
itors to the United States, had in former years been 
present at Woodstock on Independence Day: 


GLASGOW, July 4th, 1889. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn., U.S. A.: 
Sorry we caunot be with you to celebrate Independence 
Das, but send you warmest greetings and best wishes. 
DAVID MURRAY. 
ALINGSASS, SWEDEN, July 4th, 1889. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn., U.S. A.: 
We send greetings to you from Sweden. 
EVELYN STODDARD. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
MEMBER oF CONGR#SS FROM CONNECTICUT. 








Ladies and Gentlemen:—A formal address is not 
necessary to bid you welcome to Roseland on a Fourth 
of July. Your realization of the pleasure and profit of 
gatherings here on past national anniversaries has 
sharpened your anticipation for to-day. The public 
munificence of our philanthropist has here tamed Nature 
and levied tribute on her beauties for our benefit. The 
patriotic spirit of our generous host has here established 
ashrine. Year after year—for nearly two decades—the 
people have assembled to see and to hear, and the emi- 
nent in politics and letters have come to speak and to 
make acquaintance. All have received a quickening of 
emotion and a sense of duty toward country, state and 
county. The glories of the natal day of our Republic 
have been set in a picture of scenic grandeur, sur- 
rounded by witnesses of intelligent and prosperous citi- 
zenship and emphasized by admonitions and forecasts 
for future progress. The influence of these celebrations 
has widely scattered itself. The key-note of worthy en- 
deavor and encouraging retrospect has often been struck 
for a nation’s harmony. Again in welcome to this 
assemblage—which is pleasing to look upon—I extend 
congratulation that it is your opportunity to receive 
what is his (Mr. Bowen’s) honor to prepare and their (the 
speakers’) ability to impart. 

Our Republic has just now compassed fourteen years 
of centennial observances. The beginning and the con- 
summation, the struggles and the achevements of the 
creative period of the United States of America, have 
received thankful and memorable recognition. The ac- 
tive generations of to-day have been made acquainted 
with the birthdays of the stalwart leader in the world’s 
family of nations. We have been students of our own 
history during all these years between the Bunker Hill 
centennial and the hundredth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration. We have applied our thought and 
our thanksgiving to know ourselves. We have satisfac- 
tion and pride in our being, and we find our body politic 
vigorous and framed and nerved to withstand the dan- 
gers and diseases of human government. We have 
learned our anatomy and made diagnoses of the frailties 
of our childhood. We have braced our manhood by the 
victory of self-preservation ip civil conflict. In the 
world’s arena we stand to-day trained and equipped for 
the contests of the future. More than all, as a nation, 
we have courage, charity, experience, intelligence, ay— 
we repeat the confession of our baptism—faith in our 
institutions. ‘‘ And this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 

Our centennial school is closed. Its teachings have 
been pleasant and wise. Its educating force will mani- 
fest itself in the second century upon which the Repub- 
lic has auspiciously started. Buta celebration, like the 
one to which I now welcome you all, suggests the pro- 
priety and utility of rehearsing the precepts and the his- 
tory of our nationality. The zeal of honest citizenship 
and the fire of honorable patriotism must not smother in 
quiet individuality. Preserve and extend our national 
féte-days. Congregate and celebrate in the spirit of 
American freedom and the glory of a Republic’s 
yrandeur. Rest from your toil, ease your minds, gladden 
your hearts in national festival. Holidays for the peo- 
pl are not wasted time or lost labor. Join with the 
recreation and the good cheer of pleasure the remem- 
brance of a country’s annals and the glory of a people’s 
prosperity. Thus will our festivals be of public service 
and our pleasure of public profit. The Fourth of July at 
Woodstock is anexemplar fortheland. [Applause.] Let 
the eagle discreetly scream, and the flag with its forty- 
two luminaries wave in diguity and in pride. Men and 
women rejoice. Boysand girls shout, Our nation and its 
birthday anniversary! The life of the nation each year 
adds new glory for the celebration of the anniversary. 

My friends, I welcome you to-day to such a feast of 
celebration as surpasses the ‘‘spreads” of nineteen years 
of Mr. Bowen’s catering. May you have good appetite 
and thankful hearts. [Applause.] 

It is my honor to nominate as the President of the aay, 
the Governor of the State of Connecticut, Hon. Morgan 
G. Bulkeley. Ratify that nomination by your approval. 
[A voice: Three cheers for Governor Bulkeley, A chorus 





of cheers. ] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 11, 1889. 








The following gentlemen were then elected as Vice- 
presidents and Secretaries: 

Vice-presidents—Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Lieut. F. G. 
Hyde, Judge Oliver H. Perry, Woodstock; Hon. J. M. 
Manning, Judge John A. Carpenter, Senator L. H. 
Fuller, Petnam; Hon. Charles Searles, Thompson; 
Judge Edward P. Mathewson, Hon.Charles W.Grosvenor, 
Pomfret; Hon. I. Q. A. Stone, Killingly; S. O. Bowen, 
Eastport; C. D. Page, Esq., Southbridge; Daniel Dwight, 
Dudley. 

Secretaries—Clarence W. Bowen, Woodstock; Ran- 
dolph H. Chandler, Esq., Webster; George C. Holt, Esq., 
New York City. 


Prayer was then offered by the Rev. E. B. Bingham, of 
Woodstock. 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 

[Greeted with cheers.| Ladies and Gentlemen:—lt 
shall be my purpose in accepting the position which you 
have accorded me and in conducting the exercises of 
this somewhat inclement day so to expedite them that 
you will have opportunity to see and listen to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen that have been assembled here to 
talk with you upon matters of vast interest to the growth 
and prosperity of this great nation; but I cannot refrain 
as your representative and as your presiding officer, from 
commending here the public spirit and the patriotism of 
a citizen of this state and an honored citizen of this 
town, who for many years has conducted this gathering 
on the recurring anniversary of the nation’s independ- 
ence. 

Twenty years ago, almost, these gatherings were 
commenced, and on the first assemblage in this park 
were graced by the presence of that grand soldier, the 
President, whose name always, upon this anniversary of 
the nation’s independence, will be linked with that of 
Washington and Lincoln. [Applause. ] 

We recognize the courtly presence here to-day of the 
ruler of this great nation, who has left behind his official 
cares and come to spend with us in Connecticut this day 
and to speak with you. We welcome him to this busy 
hive of industry within which we live, within the bor- 
ders of our loved Commonwealth, and, without detain- 
ing you longer, citizens of Woodstock and of Windom 
County and of the State of Connecticut, I take great 
pleasure in greeting and welcoming and presenting to 
you the President of the United States. [Hearty ap. 
plause. A Voice: Three cheers for Harrison! Hip, hip, 
hurrah! Prolonged and repeated cheers. } 





ADDRESS BY BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—It is not my purpose to make an address to-day. I 
did not know until this morning that the program 
would contain any mention of my name at all; but it 
would be altogether uncivil if 1 did not, this opportunity 
having been offered me, express my thanks to those of 
you who are gathered here this morning and to him upon 
whose hospitable invitation you have gathered for the 
friendly and cordial greeting which you have given me, 
not only here to-day but in my progress hither yesterday. 
[Cries of ** Good {’’] 

Your patriotism has been put to the test by weather 
conditions as unfavorable as are possible in the summer 
season; but you will not, 1 am sure, hold me responsible 
for the fact that the bureau having these conditions in 
charge has failed to secure to vou such weather as we 
would have desired to-day. [Laughter.] It is very 
gratifying to know that your love of country and your 
interest in the perpetuation and right observance of this 
pleasant celebration at Woodstock have so perfectly tri- 
umphed over every impediment. Iam sure I look into 
the faces this morning of a body of citizens filled with 
honest pride in the story of their country and full of 
serious purpose to maintain those institutions free from 
all taint of corruption or decay. [Cries of ‘‘ Yes.” Ap- 
plause.] We stand to-day as a nation exempt from all 
fears of foreign hurt. It is not in the power of any peo- 
ple upon earth much to barm us, except our own people. 
We do not say this in any spirit of boastfulness, but 
rather in one of thankfulness for that Divine Providence 
which has given us such location and assignment among 
the nations of the earth, that no people of great power 
touches us on any side. All the more, exempt from 
thoughts of foreign assault, ought our thoughts to turn 
te dangers which are internal and from which alone we 
can have serious harm. All the more should every 
thoughtful citizen consider how he may promote the 
public weal, how he may hold up our institutions in 
honor among ourselves, securing and promoting both 
in State and National legislation those measures which 
have best promoted, not individual, not special, but the 
general good of all the people. [Applause.] 

I think such meetings as these, the old-fashioned 
Fourth of July celebration, have in them very instruct- 
ive and elevating power. I think you should be, as 
doubtless you are, very appreciative and grateful to him 
who has inaugurated, and with so much patience and 
intelligence perpetuated these gatherings. I am glad to 
be here with you to-day. I am glad on this anniversary 
of that Declaration which afterward, established by 
arms, made us a nation, seriously, as in the presence of 





Him whose guidance has been conspicuously present in 
all our affairs, to unite with you in fresh consecration 
to duty and to the weal and happiness of all our people. 
{[Applause.| I desire to thank these comrades of the 
great Army of the Union for their escort and attendance 
here to-day. Surely those who in peril on the red edge 
of battle have shown their love to the flag will not fail 
to be good citizens now that they have returned to these 
abodes of peave and civil pursuits. To all of you who 
have gathered from these Connecticut homes I desire to 
express my thanks for your kind and pleasant reception. 
It seems to be exceedingly appropriate that one like Mr. 
Bowen, born here on these Connecticut hilltops, drawing 
in in his youth the vigor and strength which equipped 
him for the shurp contests of business life in our great 
city, should return hither, bringing back to the old hills 
and to the old state a tribute out of that wealth which 
he has accumulated to beautify and benefit a county to 
which he himself is so largely indebted. [Applause.] It 
is pleasant to know that his example in this respect is 
spreading among those sons of New England who have 
gone not only to the great cities and marts of trade upon 
our Atlantic seaboard, but even to the far West, that 
they are coming back and repossessing themselves of 
the old New England homes, and giving their influence 
and their means to preserve and perpetuate here that 
high manhood type of simple but strong citizenship 
which was the pride of these States in the early years. 
There are behind me several gentlemen with manuscripts 
in their pockets who are burning for utterance [laugh- 
ter], and I will do again to-day that which I have so 
much formed the habit of doing at Washington—give 
way to Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Hearty cheers and cries of ‘‘ Good !"] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day, GOVERNOR BULKELEY:— 
It seems to me, my friends, almost an absurdity fora 
stranger to your town if not to its residents, to intro- 
duce to this audience a gentleman who has so long rep- 
resented you faithfully in the halls of Congress; and I 
shall therefore simply announce a gentleman who has 
often been before you as your President and aspeaker on 
former occasions in this Park, the Hon. Joseph R. Hawley. 





ADDRESS BY GEN. JOSEPH R HAWLEY, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—This is one of 
my homes, and I take advantage of our intimate ac- 
quaintance to give you full notice that you need not be 
alarmed by the formidable word ‘‘ Address” before my 
name on the program. I know too well what is due to 
our visitors, and it was understood between my distin- 
guished friend and almost father, Mr. Bowen [laughter], 
some time ago, that I might attend one meeting without 
having to speak for it. I envy you the privilege of sit- 
ting there and listening to these distinguished gentle- 
men; but some one of the large census of Bowens (it is 
not worth while to find out which one) has put me down 
on the program for a formal address. However, it is 
quite impossible, I think, for a Connecticut man—not to 
say an American citizen from any portion of the coun- 
try—to be called and unable to say something upon such 
an occasion; and it seems to be proper to make an obser- 
vation concerning the weather. My dear friend and 
partner, Charles Dudley Warner, said that the weather 
is a matter about which there isa great deal said but 
very little done. That is mostly what I have to say con- 
cerning to-day, except that it is pleasant to see that even 
threatening weather could not keep a Windham County 
audience away on such an occasion as this. 

I believe in the Fourth of July emphatically. All the 
world over the people, the nation, that has no saints’ 
days politically, that has no traditions, that has no bit 
of cloth to wave, and has no brag, is a mighty poor 
people; and a people that has the aforesaid flags and 
days and saints, and doesn’t worship them is worse off 
yet, and it is time for it to die. Weare getting to have 
a good many individuals of that kind in the United 
States. They are not enough yet to amount to the 
small-pox, or even the measles, but they are not whole- 
some. 

I am glad to hear that a boy gete up early in the 
morning to fire his cannon on the Fourth of July. Iam 
glad to know that he owns a share in a small gun some- 
where. I am glad to know that he wants to make it a 
patriotic day; and I take pleasure in the thought that 
when he gets older he will want to know more about it. 

Igo back in my recollection, as a great many of us 
gray and bald-headed boys do, to a different kind of 
celebration—the old days, the old country militia, and 
the snare-drums and the wagon with one or two old 
Revolutionary soldiers in it; and fifty years ago (and I 
can recollect a little further back than that about the 
Fourth of July) it was not an unusual thing to see one 
of those venerable men. 

I tell you that it was the boys and the Fourth of July 
and Daniel Webster that saved the United States [ap- 
plause], because of this universal education among the 
young to tell them that the red, white and blue has a 
glorious significance; and it was not among scholars 
and pbilosophers and statesmen only, but among that 
innumerable average people that do not reason about 
things, but only love them, and if need be, fight for 
them. That is what saved the nation. And people 
who do not think, people that do not know the great 
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average, the millions that pass back and forth before us 
had great doubts about what we could do or would re, 
They thought you were greedy for money. They did 
not know that we could worship a significant rag, and 
that you remembered a great day and honored people 
that could die for something; and so they prophesieg 
that you would fall to pieces like a rope of sand, What 
a good thing it is for the human race that we demon- 
strated what a free people could do in 1861 to 1865 ! 
More positive than any political or constitutional argu- 
ment, it was for every drop of blood to show what 
twenty millions of people who rose up in a moment 
could do; rich men and poor men, men and women (for 
the great battle was fought at home by the women); for 
men, women and children to talk and work and fight, 
and if need be to die for something outside of and above 
and beyond themselves, in a humble imitation of the 
great Saviour of mankind. [Applause.] 

So let us believe in the Fourth of July. It must not 
be going out of fashion; and if I come here again ang 
again, speak little or speak much, or speak none at all, 
it is wholly because I am going every year where the 
men are who believe in it. [Applause.] 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY:—Most of us who hay 
been brought up under the public school system thg 
prevails in our state, have been educated with {h, 
idea of the great independence that exists betwee 
the various branches of the Government of the United 
States, and we can readily understand how the Ex. 
ecutive at one end of that long avenue and the Judi. 
ciary at the other can exercise a vast amount 0% inde- 
pendence without great danger to themselves; but the 
Legislative and the Executive and the Judiciary branches 
of the Government are here with us to-day on a common 
platform. You have heard from the President, and you 
will now have asserted to you the independence of the 
Judiciary in their contributions to the growth of the na- 
tion as compared with other nations of the earth, andI 
have the honor to present to you Associate-Justice 
Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
[Applause. | 
OUR NATION’S GROWTH AS COMPARED WITH 

OTHER NATIONS. 
BY THE HON, SAMUEL F, MILLER, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE U. 5. SUPREME COURT. 





Mr. President and Friends:—I am very happy that the 
President, in speaking of the gentlemen who are here 
with written orations in their pockets, anxious to deliver 
them, confined his remarks in that direction to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
[laughter], for I assure you that what little I shall say to 
you on this occasion will be the spontaneous movements 
of my own heart and mird, without much preparation, 
certainly with nothing written, altho l have no doubt 
you will hear all about it to-morrow morning through 
some of those gentlemen who do write such things after 
other people have said them. 


My friends, we are met here to celebrate the birthday 
of this nation. Nations, like human beings, have a 
birth, and they have a history of that birth, if it could 
always be got at. Fortunately for this country, the 
birth of this nation, if not recent, because it was over a 
century ago, is preserved in the memory and thougbts 
of the people by the traditions which connect the pres- 
ent time with that time and by the written records tbat 
were made of the acts which brought this nation into 
existence. We hardly can realize what was the condi- 
tion of the country at the time of the birth of this na- 
tion, unless we make some comparison with what it is 
at present. That comparison may, perhaps, be best eug- 
gested by showing what we are at the present time, and 
what are we ? 

We are over sixty millions of people. We are practi- 
cally, as some gentlemen have assumed, forty-two 
states; if we are only thirty-eight now, we will be forty- 
two before you and [ meet again on another Fourth of 
July. We are a worthy people. I take the liberty of 
saying, notwithstanding they have in some of the coun- 
tries of Europe, in the little country of Holland or Bel- 
gium, or in the great town of London, more surplus 
capital than we have in this country, that no nation of 
the earth, none—I say it confidently—has as much of 
property, valuable land, houses, furniture, horses and 
cattle as we. In all that goes to make up the prosperous 
wealth of a people we are unsurpassed in the world, and 
yet we are only one hundred years old. We have the 
widest surface of the globe, subject to our control, of 
any nation of the earth, if we except Russia, with her 
Siberian steppes. We have the best-educated people 
upon the face of the globe. By that I do not mean that 
there are not more great literary men, professionally, in 
England or France than in this country, but I hazard 
nothing in the face of this intelligent audience in sayiDg 
that we have more well-educated people and more peo 
ple that understand the English language which they 
speak, the use of the Arabic numerals and all that 18 
necessary to a common education. In New England, 
and in Connecticut particularly, it is useless for me to 
amplify on that topic; for her common school system 
has made New England as widely known as her Bunker 
Hill, [Hearty applause.| Now, this is what we are now: 
with this broad continent from the Atlantic Ocean to 
he Pacific, with the best part of that continent have 
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you progressed north and south, between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the great lakes of the North, with a variety 
of climate and territory and productions, fitted for the 
sustenance and comfort of every class of people that live 
upon the globe—that is what we are now. Now let us 
revert to what we were one hundred years ago. 

One hundred and thirteen years ago, on this day, that 
day which we are called here to celebrate, that day to 
which our thoughts should turn and in which our affec- 
tions should be engaged—what were we then? Thirteen 
poor colonies, all embraced within the lines between the 
Alleghany Mountains on the west and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east ; a strip of country which, separated 
from the rest of our great territory on the map of the 
United States, looks almost to be insignificant—that is 
what we were in territory. 

We were thirteen states, colonies; the birthday of a 
nation changed us from colonies to states, from prov- 
inces governed by a foreign nation to an independent 
home people. Now, with that thirteen states, colonies, 
we had a population of less than three millions. 

In the course of some desultory reading, not long siuce, 
[bad my attention turned to Mr. Jefferson’s remarkable 
Reminiscences, which he called his ‘*‘ Ana,” which were 
collections of anecdotes and stories and incidents of the 
period of the Revolution and times immediately subse- 
quent to it; and he gives an account of the manner in 
which the old Confederate Congress (I hate to use that 
name, but there doesn’t any other suggest it better)—the 
old Colonial Congress used to make requisition on 
these states for taxes and for soldiers. Their mode of 
doing it was to take the report of the members of Con- 
gress representing each colony as to the population. 
And now a fact which I ought to have known probably, 
but which surprised me, and which may surprise some 
of you—that the patriotic State of Connecticut was the 
fourth state in population in the Union, and beyond all 
question she exceeded the other states of the same pop- 
qlation in her wealth, her enterprise and her energy. 
jApplause. | 

While I am on this subject of Connecticut, and seeing 
that the rain is a little abated, and hoping that you will 
indulge me as I have no notes, I wish to say that the 
Supreme Court, of which I am a member, was intrusted 
by the Congress of the United States, by these gentle- 
men who have addres-ed you and will address you [ap- 
plause], with a sum of money to purchase portraits of 
the Chief Justices of the United States which were not 
iu the possession of the Court; and I had the pleasure, 
the week before I left Washington, of taking a grand- 
daughter of Oliver Ellsworth japplause]|—a Connecticut 
man who wouldn't shout when Oliver Ellsworth’s name 
is mentioned is hardly worthy of the name—-I bad the 
pleasure of taking Judge Prout and Mrs. Prout to the 
Capitol and showing them an elegant portrait which we 
had purchased out of the money appropriated by Con- 
gress, to put int» the robing-room of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court in honor of one of Connecticut’s most 
glorious and honorable sons. [Applause. | 

Now, I was commenting to you on the condition that 

this nation was in at its birth. We were poor, we were 
not numerous, and we were fighting for principle. This 
nation was born in the grand struggle for the principle 
that, in all that concerns her prosperity and her money 
affairs, every people should be represented in a legisla- 
tive body which governed it. We have fought for that 
principle to this hour; we are fighting for it against 
some of our friends who call themselves Americans and 
democrats. (I am not using the word democrat in a po- 
litical sense.) We are fightiag for that principle out of 
which this nation sprang into birth. 

But poor were the people, insignificant in numbers, 
carried along only by the spirit of patriotism and the 
absolute devotion to what was right, on that day when 
the Continental Congress passed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and its members put their names to it, 
when Franklin said, in signing this paper: ‘‘ We shall 
hang together or we shall hang separately,” or, ‘‘ Unless 
we do hang together, we shall be sure to hang separately”; 
while the elder John Adams, another distinguished New 
England man, the second President of the United States, 
wrote to his wife, or to some of his friends: ‘* We have 
passed an act which will be glorious in history.” ‘In 
future generations,” he said. ‘‘ this day will be celebrated 
by collections of the people, by flags and cannons and 
bontires. This day will be celebrated all over this coun- 
try.” We have come to that. We are here to-day to 
celebrate it in that manner. The cannon waked me up 
this morning before I was half ready to hear it, altho I 
heard it with great joy and satisfaction. The Stars and 
Stripes are here before me today. The good people of 
this old Commonwealth of Connecticut, whom all de- 
light to honor, are here to give their voice and their 
tongue to the celebration of that day. And I close with 
the hope that the time will never come when either in 
Connecticut or elsewhere in the broad domain of the 
United States we shall cease to regard the natal day of 
the nation. I propose to you three cheers for the Inde- 


pendence of the United States. [The cheers were given 
with a will. | 


_ THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I have been unable to 
interpret to myself to my entire satisfaction, the mean- 
Ing of the title to the next address to which it will be 





your pleasure to listen; but I have taken the liberty to 
put this interpretation upon the victory, that it is the 
grand victory which the people of this country win over 
themselves when, after a long and heated political cam- 
paign, they quietly submit to the will of the majority. 
Our honored friend, the Hon. Thos. B. Reed, of Maine, 
is more familiar than I with this topic, and will now ad- 
dress you. [Cheers.] 


THE VICTORY. 


BY THE HON. THOS. B. REED, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MAINE. 








Mr. President, Fellow-Citizens:—It was no less a person, 
I believe, than Field Marshal, the Duke of Wellington, 
who said: ‘‘ There is only one thing more demoralizing 
than a defeat and that is a victory.” 1 say I believe, for 
I have not verified the quotation: but the truth is so 
sound and so substantial that it does not need to be but- 
tressed even by so illustrious a name. 

Battles are the supreme shock of great armies rushing 
together and then staggering asunder, one in the thrill 
of victory and the other in the agony of defeat; but bat- 
tles are over in a day, while the war may last long after 
the most signal victory; and any general misuses a vic- 
tory who regards it as an end and not as a means, 

The victories of peace, tho less demoralizing, require, 
like the victories of war, that they should be attended 
to if any advantage is to be derived from them. One 
thing from our victory we cannot lose: an Admin- 
istration stout and strong, high of courage and filled 
with the soundest principles of Republicanism, is an as- 
surance to us that there will be nostep backward. [Ap- 
plause.] More than that it would not be proper for me 
to say in this presence, and besides I am not here to-day 
to celebrate the victory. That would be as easy as 
rhetoric and about as useless. [Laughter.] Ul havecome 
to call your attention to certain difficulties and dangers 
which are before us. 

The people of the United States demand more than 
that there should be no step backward. They demand a 
step forward; and it therefore behooves them to con- 
sider what power they have actually given us, and there- 
fore what they have aright to demand. We certainly 
won a great victory in November. Deprived by a cruel 
tyranny, absolutely inexplicable in a land of liberty, of 
a large portion of our followers, we, nevertheless, 
stormed the intrenched camp and drove out the enemy, 
and exhibited once more that old vigor and power 
which has made the history of this country illustrious, 
any time in the last five-and-twenty years. 

And yet this victory imposes upon us grave duties, 
There are grave questions to be settled, which concern 
men’s passions and men’s interests. By decisive voice, 
this country has pronounced against Free Trade; and it 
becomes our duty, by wise laws, to strengthen the sys- 
tem under which this country has to-day, sixty-seven 
millions of people, with wealth and property, unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

To the fair demands of those who fought our battles, 
it is our duty to attend, to the question of pensions, in a 
spirit which shall be fair to those who fought, and just 
also to those who pay. 

The great question of how the blessings of education 
shall be spread over this country, must receive our most 
careful attention. 

It will be our duty also to meet the question of the 
suppression of votes, and to do it, not rashly, not angrily, 
but in such fashion that in the national elections and 
wherever we have the power and the right, those who, 
under the Constitution of this country, are entitled to 
help govern thé country shall help govern it. [ Applause. | 
By what measures shall this be done? It is no part of 
my province to say, nor, thank Heaven, is it any part of 
the province of even the hundred strongest and ablest 
men of this Republic. It wiil be the duty of the Repub- 
lican membets of Congress to say, not of their own sweet 
will, but after full, free and impartial consultation with 
the Republicans all over the land and as their represen- 
tatives; and when they have said it, I want to see every 
Republican man and newspaper standing shoulder to 
shoulder, behind that decision, for it will be, in fact, 
the wisdom of the Republican Party, a wisdom which 
recent history shows us to be the best wisdom there is. 
{ Applause. } 

But why not let Congress do all this? Why summon 
in outside aid? My friends, I have belonged to that 
parish for so many years that I suppose I may say what 
I think, and I tell you that Congress is never so strong 
as when it is vigorously and vociferously backed up by 
the people of the United States, 

‘*My friends,” said the Mayor of a Down East city, 
many years ago (he was a Mayor of Portland, I will say, 
if you won’t tell anybody)—‘‘ my friends, you say to me 
that I ought to have vetoed that contract and that the 
people would have sustained me in it and that they now 
say, I haven't any backbone. Why,” said he—‘‘ why 
didn’t you come and tell me that the people wou'd have 
sustained me? If I had known that they would have 
sustained me, I think you would see whether I had any 
backbone or not.” [Applause and laughter.] Well I 
also used to laugh at that, twenty years ago [laughter]; 
but it is my plain duty to say to you that the very best 
backbone to lean upon is the one that is best buttressed 
up from the outside. [Laughter.] If you want Con- 





gress to do even what Congress wants to do itself, you 
had better say so and say so outloud. [Laughter ] 

I do not think that the people of the United States 
fully realize what is before them in the near future. 
What with the great struggle, probably unsuccessful, to 
defeat us at the polls, and after to defeat us on certifi- 
cates, the House of Representatives is very closely bal- 
anced. People think very little of this. To them a 
majority is a majority, whether it be big or little. But 
{ desire to say to you that a majority of twelve or twen- 
ty gives a right to the people of the United States to ex- 
pect what they demand, while the majority of three or 
five requires that the people of the United States shall be 
ready to take what they can with outstretched hands, or 
else be thankful for nothing. [Laughter.] Remember 
that these things are not going to be decided as perhaps 
you suppose, by calm discussion and then a roll-call. 
Unless the people of the United States make themselves 
felt, the thing will go far otherwise. Against a change 
of rules to facilitate legislation, you will find the ene- 
mies of progress massed, vigorous and strong, and you 
will hear infinite nonsense about the rights of minorities 
as if the framers of the Constitution of the United States 
had not been wise enough to save all the rights that any 
minority ought to have. And you will hear uld abuses 
brought forward in the light of the veneration of long 
antiquity as if an abuse which had existed along time 
was not worse than one that was new. Why, there is a 
degree, to an extent that the people of the United States 
do not comprehend, of filibustering to prevent business 
and the easy method of filibustering is refusing to vote 
When the Constitution gave the right to demand a ma- 
jority or a quorum to be preeent, the Constitution never 
contemplated any such abuse at all. The Constitution, 
like England at Trafalgar, expected every man to do his 
duty, and now we are in such a condition that any man 
who is shameless enough, may stop the legislation of the 
country and men who are in the minority, simply because 
they are in the minority, stop the progress of the public 
business, and they have received, thus far, no efficient 
rebuke from the people. 

This strikes at the very heart of our institutions. But 
there is a remedy in plain sight, and that remedy is the 
final remedy in the Republic, the sentiment of the peo- 
ple. Let the people of this country once understand that 
men who are paid five thousand dollars a year for work- 
ing, are spending their time in stopping the public busi- 
ness, and he will be a bold man who dares to interfere 
again, I do not mean that minorities should allow 
themselves to be trampled upon. I do not deny the pro- 
priety of tactics for debate, but I do declare that filibus- 
tering to prevent the transaction of the public business, 
is dishonest, unpatriotic and unconstitutional. [Ap- 
plause. | 

If it were possible on the Fourth of July, in the midst 
of sixty-seven millions of people rich beyond history, to 
be dismal, I don’t know but what I should be so as to the 
attitude of the people of the United States toward their 
representatives in Congress assembled. It is mighty lit- 
tle news we get of what they are doing. A dog fight 
must be exceedingly uninteresting in its incidents, or the 
lady who intends to be a star on the dramatic stage must 
be pressing her divorce suit with great languor when 
either cannot turn out the column of space that is de- 
voted to congressional affairs in our metropolitan jour- 
nals. Lsuppose, however, we must take the bitter with the 
sweet, and if we are not photographed in our statesman- 
like attitudes, there are other attitudes that escape notice. 
So, on the whole, I shall not be dismal, because the his- 
tory of the last few years (and that is all the history we 
have) shows that the people of the United States have been 
equal to all emergencies; and I imagine that they may 
overcome even their own languor with regard to the ac- 
tion of their representatives. As long as we keep down 
to four hundred millions of population I shall not be 
afraid, but after that as I contemplate it, I do get a trifle 
scared. [Applause.] 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day.—-Gentlemen and Ladies:— 
The formal exercises of the morning are over, but the 
President kindly brought with him members of his ex- 
ecutive household whom I shall be pleased to present to 
you, and I have the honor to introduce the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Interior, General Noble. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. JOHN W. NOBLE, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERTOR. 





Fellow-Citizens and Mr, President :—I do not intend 
to make a speech. My old comrades about me bring to 
mind the fact that this flag, the banner of the Republic, 
ought to be dear to the heart of every American Citizen, 
because both of the blood and treasure that it cost to 
make the plant grow, and the mourning and the loss 
that made it bloom as it does to-day, supreme in beauty 
and dear to every American heart. [Applause. | 

You have been spoken to to-day by our beloved Presi- 
dent as to foreign nations, and now we stand independ- 
ent and free of them all. I willtell you a little incident 
that I know. 

Just one year ago to-day on the Fourth of July it was 
my fortune to be in the land of Russia. We were going 
about from one great scene to another looking at the 
palaces of the Czar, the monuments they have erected 
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to the power of the individual, here and there in that 
powerful land, full of strength and developing vigor, 
but under the power of one man, when the guide hear- 
ing us speak of its being the Fourth of July, for any- 
where an American may go—an old soldier may go, I 
will say [applause], he never forgets the Fourth of 
July and what is taking place at home in such joyous 
gatherings as these. He said: ‘*I will show you some- 
thing that I think you will like very well.” So he drove 
us along to what is called the Island of the Empress. 
You cross the Bay of Finland from St. Petersburg, and 
there on an island surrounded by a beautiful lake like 
this, where the green woods are like these, where Nature, 
as she does the whole world over, offers smiles and 
attracts the people, he pointed out an oak tree. It was 
avout as large in size as my body; it towered up 
some fifty or sixty feet. Its branches were not very 
high from the ground, and one of them that stood out 
like an arm, had on it a tablet of brass hung by a steel 
chain over the limb. He says: *‘ There, go read that and 
see what that oak tree is.”” Well, being in the land of 
the Czar, I wondered what there could be there for an 
American tolook at; but I went up and having by dint 
of a good deal of study, translated the French inscrip- 
tion, because it was both French and Russian on either 
side, I read this: ‘‘This oak is grown from an acorn 
planted at this spot by the Emperor of Russia in 18388. 
The acorn was given him by George Sumner [the brother 
of Charles Sumner], brought from America, from an 
oak at Mount Vernon, the home of Washington.” | Ap- 
platse]. 

It was a remarkable thing that in that far away land 
which we are accustomed to look upon as the very oppo 
site of all that we deem best, there shculd be growing in 
beauty, and protected with care, a monument like that to 
the memory of Washington. It was still more remark- 
able that upon this branch was inscribed, the memory 
and the name of Mount Vernon; and the great illustri- 
ous first American citizen was revered and was teach- 
ing lessons to the masses of mankind. I went from 
there with this sentiment in my heart, and it is the one 
I give you to-day: May the seed of that tree that now, no 
doubt, itself is in full vigor, at the tomb of Washington, 
be spread with thesentiment of liberty throughout all 
the nations of the earth until they be raised to the high 
and beautiful position of our own glorious country. 
educated to constitutional hberty. [Cries of ** Good,” 
and applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—It is no doubt true that 
the Secretary of the Navy has been so industriously en- 
gaged for the last few months 1n promoting the interests 
of his department, that he has come to Woodstock en- 
tirely unprepared to make a speech; but 1 shall venture 
on the early personal and political relations which we 
sustained toward each other, many years ago, in a sister 
State, in which I then resided, to take the liberty to in- 
troduce to you the Secretary of the Navy and my per- 
sonal friend, General Benjamin F. Tracy. [Applause.] 
ADDRESS OF GEN. BENJAMIN F. TRACY, 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 





Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens of Connecticut :— 
For twenty years now I have been in the habit of read- 
ing the celebration of the Fourth of July at Woodstock, 
and I have read it, and no doubt the citizens of the 
United States have read it with great protit. Iam glad 
to be with you on this occasion, altho I have no speech 
to make and am not on the program, and I object toa 
change of the program at this late hour of the day. 
{Laughter.| I have no doubt that it is the condition of 
the weather that has even suggested the change of the 
program. Our President has disclaimed all responsibil- 
ity for the conditicn of the weather today. It is a 
slight intimation, I suppose, that if any responsibility is 
to be charged to the Administration on that account, it 
should be charged to the Cabinet. |Laughter.| Iam 
not sure that it cannot be proved as strictly as most 
human events can be proved that it is the presence of 
the Secretary of the Navy to-day that has produced this 
remarkable condition of the atmosphere. [Laugbter. | 

For twenty years you have had these celebrations, 
and you have had Presidents before, you have had Sec- 
retaries of the Interior before, and you have had Secre- 
taries of War before; and you have always had pleasant 
and cloudless days, as lam informed. Grown bold by 
experience, Mr. Bowen has ventured to insist upon the 
presence of the Secretary of the Navy to-day, and now 
behold the result! [Laughter and applause.| A contin- 
uous downpour for three days! [Laughter.] As stiong 
as that is in condemnation of his presence here to-day, 
or as it would seem to be, I choose to interpret it that 
Nature is now sympathizing with the efforts of the na- 
tion to rebuild its navy. [Laughter and cries of ** Good.” | 

I thank you, gentlemen and fellow-citizens, for this 
greeting. I have no speech to make, but I shall be glad 
on some future occasion to visit Woodstock on the 
Fourth of July and give you such an address, as far as 
I am able, as the day suggests. |Mr. Bowen: ‘ Ac- 
cepted.” Applause. | 





A recess was now taken until two o'clock. 





AFTERNOON. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—In matters of education 
Connecticut has never been backward, and we have 
with us a representative of one of the colleges of the 
United States, who will represent the educational idea 
in our country, and I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Pres. Merrill E, Gates, of Rutgers College. [Ap- 
plause. | 





LIBERTY THROUGH ALLEGIANCE TO LAW. 


BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF RUTGERS COLLEGE. 








LIBERTY EMBODIED IN INSTITUTIONS. 


THE Declaration of Independence, one hundred and 
thirteen years ago, was not a mere empty shout for 
liberty. The glory of the Declaration is merged in the 
stronger, fuller beams of glory that ray out from the 
Constitution, adopted by our fathers one hundred years 
ago. It is not because bells rang and shouts arose in the 
name of liberty, that we are blessed to-day. It is be- 
cause our fathers were wise enough to give us in our 
fundamental laws and institutions those ‘* covenanted 
and enduring securities,” which keep liberty high above 
license. It is because, nurtured themselves in traditions 
of the Common Law and the English Constitution, 
and trained to self-reliance by the discipline of colonial 
life, they had the wisdom to frame a Constitution and 
to establish modes of government which in their ele- 
ments had been tried and proved good, which had their 
roots deep down among the race instincts of the people 
who adopted them, With marvelous foresight they 
adapted the provisions they made for the youthful com- 
monwealtb to such conditions of growth and increasing 
power, as the most sanguine among them would not 
have dared to prophesy. And much as we now see of 
the wonderful wisdom of their work in establishing 
liberty in institutions, if we ask ourselves the full valne 
of what they accomplished one hundred years ago, for 
our answer we must look far onintothefuture. If one in 
journeying through this garden state in the spring-time 
or in early summer were to ask the value of the growths 
that had followed on your wise seeding-time, you would 
tell him he must wait till the harvest for an answer. 
Not in its present value, but in its potentialities for 
future values—in terms of the harvest-time—do we 
reckon the worth of the spring field. And the 
American who loves his country often thinks rather 
of what America will be, than of what America is, 
For this reason the shaping of our institutions and the 
education of our people must always be pre-eminent in 
our thought, when we meet as we meet to-day, with the 
full tide of patriotic feeling beating in our breasts. 


WHO HAS THE SHIP’S RECKONING ? 


To what is the race coming in its development here on 
our continent? What results are the mighty forces of 
society working out? Straight forward on her career, 
with strong, resistless tendencies, the Ship of State is 
borne. Hope and confidence are in the air about us as 
we sweep onward. Weawake with sudden surprise to 
the consciousness that before we were aware of it huge 
systems of combined effort and consolidated interests 
have developed a vigorous life that cannot be checked, 
have acquired a power which they will never surrender. 
The conditions of social life are remolded by these re- 
sistless forces, silently, steadily, swiftly, until those of 
us who have hardly reached middle life, when we look 
back to our childhood, must confess that the world about 
us has entirely changed. To what are we so rapidly 
driving onward? 

In mid-ocean on a mighty steamer I bave seen the 
sailors and workers on the ship, while the cabin-passen- 
gers were gathered in the saloon below, come stealing 
up singly and in groups of two or three to the room 
where hung the ‘*‘ reckoning” for the day, and the ves- 
sel’s course and position marked off upon the chart. 
With eager interest they scan it and take away the tid- 
ings to their ship-mates, These men have all their lives 
followed the sea; they ‘‘ know all the ropes” and can 
** work the sbip,” and they know the value of the cargo. 
But there is something pathetic in their utter depend- 
ence on a wisdom higher than their own for any knowl- 
edge of their whereabouts on the vast ocean that sur- 
rounds them. 

In that long uncharted course through which we asa 
nation are rushing with such resistless energy, our own 
faint track behind us, before us a sea blank and untried 
as any Columbus ever sailed, where are we? Now, as 
‘** eight bells” strike the completed century-watch since 
our Constitution was adopted, are the pessimists right 
who sbriek *‘ Breakers abead”? Can we tiust the opti- 
mists who tell us that only summer seas and favoring 
gales await us? Who is master of the art of navigation 
on these seas? Who has the ship’s reckoning ? 

‘* LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.” 


The day we celebrate is forever linked with an avowed 
faith in the right of all men to political equality and to 
‘* life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” We may 
fairly assume it as the verdict of the world’s intelligence 
to-day that, in the Republican form of government 
which our fathers founded and in its development 
through this first century of our national existence, in 











the fitness of the form of government to the instincts, 
the temper and the needs of the people, and in the mar- 
velous prosperity of the people under this form of gov- 
ernment, we have the nearest approach yet made to the 
perfect State. We are not blind to matters in our body 
politic that call for criticism; we do not believe that the 
truest patriotism is proved by the most fulsome flattery 
of the people, or by loud self-gratulation. But if the 
true ends of government are the preservation of life and 
order, the maintenance of justice and of those laws and 
institutions essential to the State which challenge co- 
operation on the part of every citizen and lead to noble 
life and high action for the individual and the State, 
how fully are such ends met in our own beloved land! 
What people go about their daily avocations more ge. 
curely than do we? Where are the blessings of educy- 
tion more widely diffused ? Where is God’s blessed open 
door of opportunity more invitingly accessible to every 
youth? Where are the make-weights of especial privi- 
lege from birth so few? Where are the fetters of a so- 
cial status from which one may never hope to escape so 
utterly unknown as in this land, where a career is open 
to worth from the log-cabin and the tow-path to the 
White House? Where are there so many contented, 
happy homes? Where so many intelligent, loving, 
Christian families? 

My friends, when we honor this day ard this year, we 
do well! We do well to lay bare our hearts before our 
Heavenly Father in reverent gratitude to-day for a free- 
dom as common and beneficent as God’s own sweet, all- 
nourishing sunshine! 

Certainly our government secures to us life and the 
pursuit of happiness; and these two terms, in that fa- 
mous phrase from the Declaration, offer little ground 
for dispute to the student of politics. But what is meant 
by that third term, “liberty”? Let us look at it for a 
moment. What is liberty, and what does its possession 
imply ? 

WHAT IS ‘* LIBERTY ?” 

Liberty is not the absence of all restraint. It does not 
make all things possible to him who has it. Will a man 
complain of the lack of liberty because he cannot fly? 
He was not made to fly—the laws of his own being re- 
strain him. Liberty is consistent then with laws that 
are fixed and inflexible. Such fundamental laws of one’s 
being we sometimes call the ‘‘ constitution of man.” As 
personal freedom is possible while the laws of one’s be- 
ing, of one’s constitution hold full sway, so political 
freedom does not demand the abrogation of law. Lib- 
erty is not to be attained by rendering governments 
powerless, It is only the savage, the utter barbarian, 
who looks at the laws which maintain civilized society 
as trenching on liberty. Nay, further, liberty cannot 
by any possibility be maintained save by obedience to law. 
The free State is the State where liberty has become in- 
stitutional, where restraints upon wrong and unjust ac- 
tions are steady and constant, in law, in custom and in 
public opinion. Is not the free man he who voluntarily 
yields intelligent obedience to righteous law? In the 
State where ideally perfect liberty should prevail, there 
would be no disappearance of law and no suspension of 
law. Physical laws will hold good. Liberty does rot 
mean superiority to the law of gravitation. The laws of 
hygiene will hold good. Cana majority vote make bad 
drainage healthful? Will a plebiscite banish cholera or 
yellow fever, or preserve from the ravages of the small- 
pox, however free the State, those ignorant people who 
vote to have no vaccination? Moral laws, too, will hold 
good—must hold good in the ideally free State. God is 
not mocked, no matter what may be the majority for 
evil! Justice and righteousness are the constitutional 
limitations of the rights of the majority, as certainly as 
are the physical laws that prevent men from flying. 
Men never had the right to do deeds of injustice or im- 
morality. The individual and the majority are alike 1e- 
strained by moral laws. However free the State, how- 
ever popular the form of government, the majority has 
a right to do what it pleases only when it pleases to do 
what is right! 

Historically, perfect freedom, perfect institutional 
liberty has never beenseen among men. Certain authors 
have written as tho man beganin a state of perfect 
liberty outside society. 

ROUSSEAU’S *f SOCIAL CONTRACT.” 

Isometimes think that we shall never have done in 
this country with certain of the pernicious effects of Rous- 
seau’s theory of the ‘ social contract.” Rousseau be- 
witched men’s fancy with asupposed “ state of Nature,” 
in which man by nature outside of society, was pos 
sessed of a natural right todo whatever he pleased, until 
men at a certain time said: ‘‘ Go to, now, let us form a 
social contract”; whereupon, entering into society by 4 
definite volition, men surrendered certain native rights 
and are henceforth only ‘“‘ discrowned kings.” No sen- 
sible man defends this theory, nowadays; but its 

haunting associations are still seen in much of the falla- 
cious writing and speaking of our time on social and po- 
litical themes. 

The truth is, as you well know, that man bas always 
been in society. He never had any natural rights ex- 
cept such as are his in a state of society, for which Na- 
ture designed him. A man could no more have voted 
himself into society than a man now can vote himself 
into another race than that in which he was born. Man 
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was born in society. From the first there was at least 
the family group in some form, and the family was so- 
ciety, and was and still is God’s unit in the State. 

Allthe jural relations were called for in the family. 
Law, and right and wrong and privilege and obligation, 
were all there in the *‘ state of Nature,” 

Society is man’s natural state—organized society. 
Society necessitates and pre-supposes law. Only as 
man exists in society and under the reign of law can lib- 
erty and freedom have any meaning. 

LIBERTY FOR THE INDIVIDUAL ATTAINABLE ONLY IN THE 
FAMILY AND THE STATE, 


And among menin the State, the family—that group 
of personalities blended into one higher personality by 
the law of love and common interest—-is God’s social 
unit. With good reason does that canting Anarchist, 
Jobn Most, denounce the family in his paper so falsely 
named Fretheit. With perfect logic, from his own 
detestable point of view, he objects to the ‘* family, on 
principle, because it is the State in miniature, because 
it existed before the State and furnished a model for it 
with allits evils and perversities.” It is consistent that 
government and the family should be attacked together; 
for the sacred ties of the family and the healthfully 
moral State have always stood together or together have 
fallen. 

Liberty can be known only by living and willing and 
acting among other men—only experimentally. In thus 
learning the true meaning of liberty, man comes to 
know three phases of moral and social life. There is 
first the person, the individual, cn whose self-conscious, 
self-determined being God has set the mint-mark of his 
own image and superscription in conscience, and in 
that gift of a personality unlike any other of the race, 
so that at the Judgment Day each soul shall answer to 
the Creator who marked it by its own self-hood that it 
might know him again. And, second, there is the fam- 
ily, instituted and crowned with richest blessings by 
God—the femily, that school where selfishness is first 
corrected by the law of love and unselfish service. Then 
comes the State, involving larger social relations. As 
love is the law of the family, so justice is the law of the 
State. Man in his jural relations with other men and 
other families can realize liberty to the full by freely de- 
veloping his own personality, yet under mural law which 
recognizes the rights of others. The man’s own person- 
al and private interests are neither forgotten nor sacri- 
ficed. If the world’s business is to be done, it will be 
by each man’s attending first of alland most thorough- 
ly to his own business. It is a false philanthropy, a 
misleading altruism, which seeks to make men forget 
this. But each man works out his own affairs and at- 
tends to his own interests in concord with others, and 
without trespassing on their rights. And it is not until 
men come thus into social relations with other men 
under the sway of justice, of moral law, that they can 
realize the meaning of the term liberty. 

THE WORLD HAS NEVER SEEN PERFECT INSTITUTIONAL 
LIBERTY. 


The equal rights of man, personal liberty as we now 
understand it in our democratie forms of government, 
was not known in the Republics of Greece and Rome. 
They were based upon slavery. The Christian Fathers 
worked out a theory of equality and liberty, for its 
germs are in Christ’s teaching: but it was with them 
part of a logical scheme rather than a practical social 
life. Even when the spirit of Christianity and Christian 
brotherhood had for centuries been at work among the 
political ideals of Europe, it was not until the last quar- 
ter of the last century that what we now speak of as 
equality and liberty fairly took hold upon the political 
life of the world. And no sooner had America distinctly 
formulated it, than the excesses of the Revolution in 
France deluged in blood and whelmed in odium the 
words, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” No paper con- 
stitutions—the wordy work of a vain philosopher—no 
sudden adoption of the forms of freedom by a people 
who rejected freedom’s first law, self-control, could 
establish liberty in France. 

But in America the restraints of the moral law had 
prepared men for the full establishment of freedom in 
institutions. Our fathers, in establishing the Constitu- 
tion, were not experimenting with unknown forces and 
untried methods; they were rather combining, into an 
organic whole, growths and forces long familiar to them. 
And working in harmony with experience and race in- 
stincts, they builded a body-politic so harmoniously 
designed to do the work of liberty that their touch be- 
came creative and Liberty herself entered into their 
work, !«came its indwelling soul and informs and still 
rules the government which they established! 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT TRAINS FREEMEN, 


Local self-government in the Colonies had prepared 
the way for this, Whatstudent of our country’s history 
could speak to a gathering of American citizens in Con- 
necticut, on such a theme as this without acknowledg- 
ing the great debt which this, whole country owes to 
Connecticut's * town-system,” and Connecticut’s mighty 
influence through her sons in extending the best fea- 
tures of that system to the great Northwest, and popu- 
larizing it throughout our country? Itis this system of 
latelligent attention to the affairs of government, in com- 


interest, to exercise watch-care and to have a voice in 
the decision of affairs; it is this spirit of intelligent in- 
terest in local affairs combined with loyalty to the cen- 
tral government which bas trained our people to success 
in that “‘ great experiment” whose completed century 
the world now honors. It is this training given to men 
who had inherited the traditions of institutional liber- 
ty from their English forefathers which has given to our 
people that ‘‘ genius for political institutions” which is 
so universally conceded to them by observers and politi- 
cal philosophers of all nationalities. De Tocqueville, 
Bagehot, Maine and Bryce are of one mind in attributing 
to us this aptitude for political affairs. And in the light 
of their clearly expressed opinions, Americans, without 
incurring the charge of conceit, may assume that in our 
own form of government we have the most perfect ex- 
ample the world has yet seen of liberty based on Consti- 
tutional Law, and buttressed by laws and institutions in 
harmony with the genius of the people. 

BUT LIBERTY IS BASED ON LAW, 
But liberty is always and always must be based on 
law. And in a free government questions of the deepest 
import must always be, ‘‘ What are the laws? How are 
they made? How do the people regard them? Are the 
laws respected and obeyed?” 
The success of « system of government like our own 
depends on the ability and the readiness of the people 
intelligently to manage their own affairs, Sir Henry 
Maine has said: ‘‘ The activity of popular governments 
is more and more tending to exhibit itself in legislation.” 
“The prime fact of modern political history is the 
immense power of modern legislative bodies,” As far 
back as 1787, in the Philadelphia Convention, while our 
system of government was taking shape, Madison said: 
with prophetic sagacity: ‘‘ The executives of the State 
are little more than ciphers; the legisiatures are om- 
nipotent.” 

And more and more the legislatures are laying aside 
their characters as bodies of representatives, and are 
assuming the attitude of ‘‘ instructed delegates,” or of 
delegates waiting for instructions from their constituents. 
The making of laws is coming more and more to be 
looked at as a matter of direct volition on the part of the 
people. ‘* We cannot be a Democracy by halves !” 

Through the Plebiscite and the Referendum, and 
through careful attempts to gauge public opinion, the 
effort is constantly made to base all laws upon the im- 
mediate volition of the people. Proposed Constitutional 
Amendments, by their necessary reference to the people 
for confirmation, have kept fresh in the public mind the 
great truth that Sovereignty is inthe people. There is a 
growing tendency to place direct legislative functions in 
the hands of the people. The direct vote upon ‘‘ Local 
Option,” the question *‘ Shall a given tax be laid for this 
or that purpose?” submitted to popular vote—these are 
instances of this tendency. 


IN AMERICA, PUBLIC OPINION MAKES LAW, 


It is public opinion, it is the will of the whole people, 
so far as that can be ascertained, then, which in the last 
analysis makes the laws of the State. This gives especial 
interest to the question: Can there be stability ina gov- 
ernment and safety for a nation where public opinion 
is sovereign? Is not this a power too capricious to pre- 
side over the destinies of a State? 

Our answer is, It is not the ruffle of public sentiment 
in some locality where a breeze of public feeling has 
stirred the surface, to which we give the name of public 
opinion, the arbiter of the State, of our destiny. It is 
that slowly gathering, deep-flowing, forceful wave of 
general desire and deep conviction, making its way 
slowly but surely across the breadth of a continent, and 
moving the hearts and wills of the majority of the 
voters in all parts of our broad land; itis this which 
constitutes that public volition which finds expression in 
the Constitution and in national law. The very vastness 
of the scale on which our Republic is organized and the 
radical thoroughness with which we accept, in all our 
institutions, the principle of righteous majority-rule, 
secure us against the dangers of fickleness and of exas- 
perated revolution. 


** THE LIVING VOICE OF THE CONSTITUTION,’ 


We have, too, what England lacks, a formulated Con- 
stitution in the central government and in each local 
commonwealth, to give weight, stability and due con- 
servatism to our Government. Not that ours is a “‘rigid,” 
unchanging Constitution. Where there is life and 
growth in a nation, there must be, in its fundamental 
law, change. development, adaptation to new growth. 
The crowning glory of our American institutions is 
found in that provision which so wisely applies the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution to the new growths of our 
national life in that Supreme Court of the United States, 
the presence of one whose distinguished Justices lends 
added dignity and interest to this occasion. As the Ro- 
mans called their highest judicial officer the “ living 
voice of the Civil law,” so our Supreme Court has been 
well called ‘‘the living voice of the Constitution.” An 
independent Judiciary holds the balance between public 
opinion and the fundamental law of the land. And 
while new growths of law adapt themselves to the con- 
stantly changing material and social conditions of the 





munities small enough to enable every citizen to feel an 


nation, our fundamental law secures to us a stability 


have no formulated constitution, must always lack. 
When there is no change of the organism to meet the 
changes in the environment, death follows. A constitu- 
tion must grow, or it will either smother life in the peo- 
ple. or by the vigorous growth of the people it will be 
split assunder. Yet the Constitution should change but 
slowly, and with difficulty. There was wisdom in that 
provision of an Italian republic which sent the peoples’ 
standard to t.e battle-field in the caroccio—a heavy 
car of state drawn by slow-pacing bullocks. Rallying 
to this slow-moving standard, rash enthnsiasm was pre- 
vented in the onset, and a deliberate resistance even 
unto death was waged if the enemy attacked the central 
position. Nopartof ourGovernment has met with com- 
mendation more universal than has that conservative 
element, our written Constitution, enacted and approved 
by the sovereign voice of the whole people, and inter- 
preted and applied by that independent Judiciary which 
is its ‘‘ living voice.” 

‘*HOW CAN A MULTITUDE EXERCISE VOLITION?” 

But the great mass of our laws are not to be con- 
founded with our fundamental law, our constitutions, 
state and national. Public opinion, as represented in 
Congress, and still more, public opinion as voiced in uur 
state capitals, finds expression in almost numberless 
statutes—some of them of value, but too many of them 
worthless from their inception—and if enacted, obso- 
lescent from the hour of their birth. These laws are all 
sovereign acts of the sovereign people. This gives them 
especial interest. But too often such legislation pain- 
fully illustrates the difficulty with which tbe public can 
first ascertain their own will and then put it into the 
form of law. Too often the people can only say ‘‘ yes” or 
‘*no” to very blundering questions putto them in the 
form of laws by well-meaning but ignorant legislators. 

What do the laws that are annually passed reveal of 
the will and character of the American people? The 
laws are the sovereign’s will. The will is the essence of 
the man. Thesovereign’s will reveals to us the nature 
and the character of the sovereign. What is the will of 
the American people, as seen in their laws? What is 
their disposition toward the laws they have themselves 
enacted ? 

LAWS ARE THE PEOPLE'S WILL. DOES THEIR WILL CON- 
TROL THEIR LIFE ? 

To die for the laws and institutions of one’s country 
is accounted a virtue and heroic; but, if we would 
keep our laws and institutions such that they shall be 
worth dying for we must Jive by them. To obeyall right 
laws, to help to enforce them, if need be, by legitimate 
methods, to help to improve them, but never to ignore 
them, is the duty of all good citizens. To give self-con- 
scious life and energy to this spirit of daily allegiance to 
law on the part of our people snould be the aim of every 
good man. 

Only through the prevalence of this spirit of alle- 
giance to law can a government like our own succeed; 
and in this respect there is a marked difference notice- 
able among our people, if we compare with our own 
time the testimony of those who were careful observers 
of America fifty years ago. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT DEMANDS MUCH OF MEN, 


We are not to be surprised that the laws do not exe- 
cute themselves, It is a political maxim that of all 
forms of government, democracy, self-government, is 
the most difficult. ‘‘To the success of popular govern- 
ment, a highly special and exceptional education is 
essential.” Carrying with it most of freedom, it carries 
with it, too, the demand, if it is to succeed, that all the 
people must be thoughtful, must be possessed of self- 
contral, Liberty calls for organized attention to self- 
government. Free government, requires in political 
parties, 1n all the people, the same moral thoughtfulness 
which is required in the individual for self-government, 
Such constant attention, even to their own interests, 
does not come natural to most men. It must be con- 
stantly stimulated and kept active by the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic among our citizens. 

THE DANGEROUS CHASM BETWEEN LAW AND LIFE, 


If we thus watch the moral health of our people, we 
cannot but be anxious at any indications of a divorce 
between our laws—which are the expressed will of our 
sovereign, the people—and the conduct which should be 
controlied by these laws. Wher a man’s wiil-power 
fails to control his actions, when ‘* he doesn't know his 
own mind,” or at least does not carry out his expressed 
will and intentions, he is in danger. To declare a will 
and purpose, and then to ignore it, this is a mark of 
insanity and disease. If the people of our land in any 
considerable numbers become oblivious of and dis- 
obedient to the laws, which are the expressed will and 
purpose ef the body politic, there is danger. It is the 
duty of wise men and patriots to seek by every means 
to check the disease of which this is a sympter., 

That dangerous disregard of law which has been com- 
mented upon again and again in these last years, ought 
it to be ignored by good citizens? One of the most 
thoughtful publicists of our time has said : 

‘If a democracy were to allow a portion of the multitude 
of which it consists to set some law at defiance which it 
happens to dislike, it would be guilty of a crime which 
hardly any other virtue could redeem, and which century 
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Have we not gone too far along the dangerous road 
here described? Good men have remained silent and 
inert too long. It is time that Christian citizens bestir- 
red themselves. We have had in our social life too 
much open vice—too much blatant crime—too much 
latent morality! Let morality come to the front, speak 
for itself and act! 

Law and Order Leagues have sprung up, because law- 
loving citizens have become more and more clearly aware 
of a widening breach between the convictions of the ma- 
jority as expressed in law, and the purpose and intent of 
a large and dangerous majority as expressed in their 
deeds. A chasm between the laws of the land and the 
daily life of the pecple is always fraught with danger. 
If the law is right, enforce it! If it is not right, let its 
injustice be shown, and let it be speedily done away 
with. But while it is the statute law, let it be respected 
and obeyed unless it violates the moral law. 
ENFORCEMENT OF LAW IS IN THE INTEREST OF LIBERTY. 

There is in certain quarters a mistaken impression that 
Law and Order Leagues have, in their very idea, some- 
thing essentially hard, dictatorial and tyrannical. They 
are sometimes attacked as if they were opposed to the 
freedom of the individual. 

You have seen that feeling, and I have seen it. Or- 
ganized opposition to these leagues has taken to itself 
the name of a * Personal Liberty,” movement. The 
idea is advanced that men who call for the enforcement 
of the laws are opposed to freedom and personal liberty. 
Nothing can be more false than is this assumption. 
Everywhere recognition of law, enforcement of law, is 
absolutely and essentially a plea for liberty. Such 
leagues as bind good citizens together for this purpose 
are distinctly in the interest of freedom. In no way 
can a free people be so truthfully served in their highest 
interests as by keeping before them clear conceptions of 
law, and by insisting upon the strict and uniform en- 
forcement of law. There can be no liberty without law. 
All those influences in a republic which maintain law, 
make for freedom, for the truest personal liberty. All 
the influences which weaken respect for law, and tend 
toward a loose interpretation of responsibility to law, 
tend directly to anarchy, and through anarchy to 
despotism and the destruction of liberty. Liberty can- 
not be possessed and enjoyed selfishly by one asa per- 
sonal perquisite, at the expense of others. The very 
thought of freedom, the conception of true liberty, in- 
stantly checks all tendency to the capricious willfulness 
of the individual who would substitute his own desire 
for law, who would attempt to secure his own selfish 
gain by * Fersonal Liberty.” ‘‘ Freedom is from its na- 
ture incapable of being an article of private use and 
possession, like a bodily organ or a material instru- 
ment,” says Hegel; ‘‘ it is of necessity also a universal, 
and, as it were, a public attribute.” The very concep- 
tion of liberty involves a society under the sway of laws 
which prescribe to every person rights, and by conse- 
quence impose upon every person duties. 

SHALL SMALL SUCCESSES BLIND US TO GREAT NEEDS? 

In addition to this growing chasm between the statute 
laws and the life of the people who put those laws on the 
statute books, a subtler danger threatens us. It comes 
from the very facility and success with which local af- 
fairs are managed by men who have given no special 
study to economic and social problems. There is grave 
danger that cleverness in small matters will make us 
conceitedly blind to those great difficulties which must 
attend legislation for a continent upon matters that in- 
volve intricate problems of finance and statesmanship. 
It is worse than useless, it is criminal, to suppose that 
mere average ‘‘common-sense” can qualify men so to 
legislate for us that we can cope in the world’s market 
with the trained financiers and statesmen of Europe and 
succeed in matters of economics and of national policy. 
As well maintain that the ‘‘ average common-sense”’ of 
the ordinary deck-hand on the trans-Atlantic steamer 
can take the place of careful training in the service and 
art of navigation, and fit the deck-hand to serve as cap- 
tain on a voyage where thousands of lives depend upon 
his knowledge and skill. 

The excellence of popular government lies, ‘‘not so 
much in its wisdom as in its strength”; and it is a poor 
compliment to the importance and value of our Gov- 
ernment to suppose that it does not need, for its safe 
conduct and continued success, leaders as skillful and 
as thoroughly trained as are the ofticers who command 
its great rivals among the world’s ships of State. 

Is there not danger lest in our system, that prolonged 
study and solid thinking which in other lands statesmen 
and philosophers are expected to do in the interest of 
good government, our average voters may think them- 
selves capable of doing in odd, unemployed moments? 
Rut fairly to get this danger before the mind of the 
American people is to put an end to it asa danger. The 
unfailing, shrewd, political common-sense of the great 
body of American voters will inevitably lead them, 
under the tuition of events, to look more and more to 
trained experts within or without their legislative bodies 
for investigations of fact, for light from science, and for 
the wise framing of statutes. 


PROTECT THE BALLOT BOX ! 
But the greatest of all the divergencies between law 
and life which threaten our national existence, lies in 








the dangers that beset the ballot-box! ‘‘ Where there is 
reason to think that ballots have been tampered with,” 
says Bryce, ‘“‘the value of the system is gone.” Men 
must then settle their questions of policy and of con- 
quest by the old brutal methods of barbarism. What a 
cry of indignant protest against abuses of the ballot has 
gone up from our entire land in these last months! Re- 
form is in the air! The sovereign people will have a 
change. In place of the martyred Lincoln’s undying 
phrase, consecrated by the martyrs who lie buried at 
Gettysburg, ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” we have come to be too sadly familiar 
with government of the people by the machine, for the 
confederated bosses and rings. But this the American 
people will not much longer tolerate. 

With unquestioning faith in the ultimate triumph of 
justice, and in the steady success of our American sys- 
tem of government, we ask curselves with thoughtful 
earnestness the question, How can the evils we have 
alluded to bechecked? Since sovereignty, that highest 
power of government, isin the people; since the people 
under God, are free to do what they will, how profound- 
ly important becomes the question, On what objects is 
the will of the American people bent? They are free! 
Free to dowhat ? In that intelligent self-determination 
of each free man and voter, which in its cumulative 
effect becomes the determined will, the policy and the 
life of the nation, what does the American people will 
to do? 

How inevitably the answer to this question leads us 
to education, to morality, to religious principle, if we 
would see the future of the Republic secure! 

A century of experience with unlimited power to pass 
laws has taught us that happiness and national security 
are not attained by the multitude of statutes. In an 
education that shall not neglect morality, that shall be 
founded on religious principle, lies the hope of our peo- 
ple. ‘* The end of all political struggle is to establish 
morality as the basis of all legislation.” 

POLITICS IS 4PPLIED MORALITY. 

Politics is a moral science, after all. When it is not 
that, it is intentional immorality; and the true history 
of politics is the history of how men fail when they try 
to find ashorter ora surer way than God’s just and hon- 
est way of doing things. If history teaches anything, it 
teaches morality. We need to have faith in morality, 
in all our political reforms; and we should appeal to 
the moral convictions of men as the surest basis of that 
patriotism—that love of country—which we wish to 
keep alive throughout our land. 

For free men endowed with sovereignty, under a free 
government there is no power of control save self-con- 
trol. For self-control of the majority, self-control of the 
individual is absolutely essential. Intelligent self-con- 
trol in the individual citizen can have no basis, no firm 
foundation in anything else than morality and religious 
principle. When citizens one by one at the assizes of 
their own conscience stand face to face with the Su- 
preme Governor, God, and as loyal sons seek to carry 
out His will, then and then only the State is strong, the 
Commonwealth is safe! 

Only through conscience can the minority maintain 
its own self-respect, and when it is in the right, tho de- 
feated, discharge its proper function of setting right, by 
discussion and argument, a majority which has made a 
grave mistake, Thus, for the majority, that it may not 
abuse its power, and for the minority, that it may not be 
reduced to self-distrust, conscience in the individual 
citizen is the great need. 

Intelligent will-power—will-power guided by conscience 
and reason—is needed in men, one by one, if the Repub- 
lic is to prosper. ‘‘ It is conscience that preserves the 
might of the will,” says Trendelenburg. ‘‘ Happy is he 
who walks with that strong-siding champion, Con- 
science,” said that prince among free men, Milton. And 
it is only where free men are ‘‘ happy warriors” because 
each has said to Duty, *‘ In the light of truth, thy bonds- 
man, let me live,” that institutional liberty can maintain 
its place among the governments of the world. Even 
John Stuart Mill declares that ** no one’s belief that duty 
is an objective reality is stronger than his belief that 
God is so.” 

IF WE WOULD PRESERVE OUR GOVERNMENT, WE MUST 
LOVE IT!” 

But American citizens are bound to the government of 
their native land by a tie less stern than that which goes 
by the name of duty. We love our Government! 

It is true of our Government as of everything else— 
“If you want to preserve it, you must love it.” If our 
institutions are to endure, we must have in men’s hearts 
that love of the public interest which alone can combat 
and overcome private interest and lead men to take time 
to attend to the duties of citizenship. If we want to pre- 
serve our country, we must love it. 

Example is more powerful than precept in promoting 
this love of the public welfare. If you wish tolead a man 
voluntarily to refrain from a business in which he sees 
selfish gain, and you tell him he ought to refrain from it 
in the public welfare, be sure that he can find in your 
life deeds done and private interests forborne for that 
love of the public welfare which you enjoin upon him. 
Nothing makes patriots so rapidly as does the manifesta- 
tion of patriotism! 











TAKE TIME TO DISCHARGE THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


Those of us whoare freed from the strain of anxiety 
as to the daily supply of bread to keep our families from 
hunger—a strain which rests on many who seek relief 
from it in vague, optimistic dreams of betterment 
through “ socialism ” or ‘* anarchistic revolution ”—those 
of us who are free from the pinch of poverty, it seems to 
me ought to set marked examples of allegiance to law, 
of true public spirit. Let every well-to-do citizen show 
that he loves the institutions of his land well enough to 
discharge his duty to these institutions on election day, 
and on days when the grand and petit juries are made 
up! How easy for the respectable citizen to declaim 
about the failure of our jury laws, yet when juries are 
drawn and he happens to be called upon to serve, to re- 
fuse and pay his fine. It is one thing for a citizen to 
pay money damage, a fine, in lieu of doing service for 
the State, when that service is in the market, and aa 
equally good substitute for his own labor can be bought, 
If a man chooses to pay his road tax instead of working 
it out, he is doing a perfectly proper thing. It is not so 
with jury duty. The mau who says when he pays his 
fine in place of jury service that he has done a patriotic 
thing, isa hypocrite. A good citizen owes to the coun- 
try service to its institutions, even if at some sacti- 
fice. This readiness to serve the State as we ought, is 
one way in which we can show that love which will 
awaken men from moral apathy. Public virtue, politi- 
cal health calls for such a love of the laws and of our 
country as leads men to prefer public interest to private 
interest. 

TWO KEY-NOTES—DUTY AND LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

As good citizens, we are to sound these two key-notes 
—duty and love of country. We have no idea until we 
sound them what an immense sounding-board is the 
public conscience, and how ready it stands to repeat the 
note which we sound. 

Why? Itis assimple asthe experiment which some 
of you haveseen where glass vessels, selected to respond 
to a certain note, stand dumb and silent until that note 
is struck; but when the right key-note is sounded 
they chime out with the clear tone of bells, and 
the room is filled and the air throbs with the strong 
harmonious chord! 

Just so there is in all the people of this land a love of 
justice, asense of duty to which we can safely appeal. 
And one great advantage of such a celebration as this 
is that it brings the good citizens of a community to- 
gether. They begin to act together. They become con- 
scious of their strength. They find that everywhere 
good people are waiting to respond to the key-note of 
law and order, and to patriotic efforts to maintain them, 
The response comes back from every community, when 
good men begin to act together. We feel, after all, 
that there is truth in that much-abused sentence, ** The 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” When the true 
key-note is touched, there is a chord in every true man’s 
heart that answers it. We find that we are strong for 
duty when duty is put tothe front. Let us not fear to 
sound afar this key-ncte of duty in every community; 
for men are standing ready, when you touch this key- 
note, to answer with a note which will assure you of 
the strength of the *‘ power that makes for righteous- 
ness,” in every community in this land. 

Every true lover of his country, then, may help to 
render liberty more secure by taking pains through his 
words and his deeds to impart to other citizens strength 
of noble desires and steadiness of will. Noble ideas of 
citizenship and its duties, wherever expressed, strengthen 
the will of all patriots, and noble deeds are more elo- 
quent than mere words, Let us see to it that we live 
upto the level of our own best thinking, in our social 
and political relations as well as in our private life. 

NUBLE ENDS—FAIR MEANS, 

Since our conviction is clear that there is no reason 
why public office should be regarded as ‘‘ the spoils” of a 
successful campaign, let us stand for Civil Service Reform 
even if we stand quite alone. In the end, just and fair 
views will conquer! Speak out clearly on all occasions 
in favor of clean, honest administration of city and state 
governments, and against jobbery and trickery of all 
kinds in elections and in administration. Let us not allow 
our standard of morality to be lower in political affairs 
than in business affairs. Since we know well that buy- 
ing a vote is a sin and a disgrace, a wrong to the man- 
hood of both buyer and seller, and the gravest danger 
that threatens our free government, let us speak out 
against it whoever does it. Whatever the social position, 
the wealth or the influence of the man who is guilty of 
buying votes, whether he belongs to our party or not, let 
him know, and let the community know, that we hold 
him criminally guilty! The quiet toleration of what we 
know to be immoral will undermine our own principles 
and relax our own moral tone. 

Let our ends be fair and just, and the means by which 
we seek to attain them honorable. 

‘Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.” 
WHAT SPIRIT SHALL CON) ROL THE VAST FORCES OF OUR 
TIME? 

There is no lack of money or material resources in 
our land or time. There is no lack of energy or of force 
in the world. Society is appalled by the huge forces 
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which these last years have evoked alike in the material 

ndin the social world. The fierce explosions of dyna- 
th and of anarchists; the fusing and far-flashing force 
of electricity and of combined laborers—here is enough of 
force! The burning question is, By what spirit shall 
these forces and this wealth be animated and directed? 

It is the era of powerful organizations, of vast corpora- 
tions. But in proportion as the power of these vast or- 
ganizations increases, the demand for strong personali- 
ties to use them increases. 

The world has never known a more incessant demand 
for strong men than it knows to-day. Soul-power, will- 
power, clearness of vision and earnestness of conviction, 
fearlessness in the discharge of public duties, the cour- 
age to walk straightforward along the path of rectitude 
among men who cringe for majority votes, calmly se- 
cure in the faith that ‘‘one with God is a majority”—this 
marks thetypeof man that America needs in ever-in- 

creasing pumbers. 

Without this soul-power, this moral earnestness, this 
spirit of unselfishness, of what avail is all the progress 
of the nineteenth century? What isall this vast body 
of material wealth, increased production in machinery, 
facility of intercourse between nations, rapid transit and 
electric thought and speech, unless there be the high- 
souled noble purpose to animate it ? 

It is a part of the mission of good citizenship to in- 
flame a zeal for law and order, and for morals behind 
the law. How can we kindle and fan into flame such a 
zeal for law and order, and for that sound morality 
without which law and order are impossible among a 
free people? 

My friends, we can do this best by loyalty in word and 
deed to Him who is the Truth, and who has said to all 
who follow him: ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” Personal loyalty to Christ 
in men’s hearts is the best foundation for patriotism in 
aChristian republic. No other motive so ‘‘inflames a 
zeal” for good government and morals; no other feeling 
so furnishes dynamic impulse to moral convictions, and 
prompts to self-forgetful efforts to make men better, as 
does a personal love for a divine, personal Saviour, God 
yet man. And loyalty to Him and to our beloved land 
should lead us carefully to train the young in our fami- 
lies and in our schools and colleges to a wise, seJf-gov- 
erning use of their great birthright—liberty. 


THE SACRED FIRE OF LIBERTY. 


I noticed the other day, in a very thoughtful essay 
upon civilization, this suggestive sentence: 


“When we sum up the achievements of civilization, per- 
haps none is more striking than this, that by education 
and inherited habits civilized man has become so wise in 
the use of fire that it is made a harmless and useful slave 
in every home in the world.”’ 


Think of itfora moment. That terribly cestructive 
force which now and then sweeps everything before it, 
we take into our homes; while our eyes sleep, its red 
eye glows unclosed on every hearthstone; and our little 
children inherit such tendencies, and are trained by us 
so early to such careful uses of it, that this force, so 
potent for harm when unguarded, has become the very 
symbol] of quiet home security and peace as we sit about 
our own firesides. 

The sacred fire of liberty, kindled in us by God’s own 
creative touch when he made man in his image, yet 
capable of such awful excesses when men do not use it 
asa sacred trust, but give it unchecked sway regardless 
of duty and law—this sacred fire of liberty we have re- 
ceived into our homes and our families. Our national 
life depends upon our so carefully obeying its laws, so 
thoughtfully training our children in its right use, and 
80 clearly warning them of the awful dangers of its 
abuse, that here on this continent, reserved by Provi- 
dence for our vast world-enlightening lesson in self-gov- 
ernment, the sacred fire of liberty, with all its poten- 
tialities for good and evil, shall be a steady, helpful, en- 
nobling presence, as potent for good and a3 truly sub- 
servient to the noblest purposes of the family and of 
social life, as is the fire on the home-hearth. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—The poet of a nation al- 
Ways writes in rhythm its history of life; and while we 
may find within the borders of our own state men and 
women who could well perform this duty on this day of 
National Independence, we feel that we can strike down 
the boundaries of the state and call upon our honored 
friend, Will Carleton, to deliver the poem of the day. 
[Applause. | 





RHYMES TO THE DAY. 


BY WILL CARLETON, 





Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I had some 
misgivings before I came here that the poem would 
Seem dry to you [laughter and applause]; but I assure 
you it will not be a dry poem whatever else you may 
Say of it, and I feel that instead of imitating the last 
Speaker and saying: ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy on the 
Sixth speaker,” I may say: May the Lord have mercy on 
the audience, I shall not blame any one for leaving the 
room while I read this; I don’t know but I will for stay- 





through in a little while. 
1. 


OH, the Fourth of July! 
When fire-crackers fly, 
And urchins in petticoats tyrants defy! 
When all the still air 
Creeps away in despair, 
And Clamor is King, be the day dark or fair! 
When Freedom’s red flowers 
Fall in star-spangled showers, 
And Liberty eapers for twenty-four hours; 
When the morn’s ushered in 
By a sleep-crushing din, 
Taat tempts us to use philological sin; 
When the forenoon advances 
With large circumstances, 
Subjecting our lives to debatable chances; 
When the soldiers of peace 
Their attractions increase, 
By marching, protected with clubs of police; 
When the little toy gun 
Has its share of the fun, 
By teaching short-hand to the favorite son; 
When maids do not scream 
At the gun’s noise and gleam, 
Being chock-full of patriotism, gum, and ice-cream; 
When horses, “ hard-bittish,”’ 
Get nervous and skittish, 
Not knowing their ancestors helped whip the British; 
When the family flag, 
Full of stars, stripes, and brag, 
From the window pops out, like a cat from a bag; 
When picnic crowds go forth, 
Their freedom to throw forth, 
Coming back full of patriotism, glory, and so forth; 
When long-trained excursions, 
With various diversions, 
Go out and make work for the doctors and surgeons; 
When old Uncle Jim Brown 
Drives his wagon to town, 
Full of gingerbread, children, and thirst—for renown; 
When good dear Sister Jones 
Hears the tumult with groans, 
And prays that her children come off with whole bones; 
When all fancies and joys 
That can compass a noise, 
The country in one day of glory employs; 
Tis a glorious time 
For a song or a rhyme, 
Or a grand cannonade, or an orchestra’s chime 
(If one can live through it, 
And not come to rue it), 
That day that our forefathers said they would do it! 


II. 


Oh, the Fourth of July! 
When grand souls hover nigh! 

When Washington bends from the honest blue sky! 

When Jefferson stands— 
Famous scribe of all lands— 

The charter of Heaven in his glorified hands! 
When his comrade—strong, high, 
John Adams—comes nigh, 

(For botb went to their rest the same Fourth of July!) 
When Franklin—grand, droll— 
That could lightnings control, 

Comes here with his sturdy, progressive old soul; 
When Freedom’s strong staff— 
Hancock—with a laugh, 

Writes in Memory’s album his huge autograph: 
When old Putnam is met, 
Who—they’ll never forget— 

Showed the foe that a God was in Israel yet; 
When mad Anthony Wayne, 

. Rides up, with loose rein, 

And receives our encomiums for being insane; 
When George the Third, flounced 
From this country, well-trounced, 

Wishes now that his madness had been less pronounced; 
When comes Hamilton, fain 
To neglect to explain ; 

How so little a form could support such a brain; 
When the brave La Fayette, 

Our preserver and pet, 

Comes again to collect of us gratitude’s debt; 
When Marion advances 
(His Christian name Francis) 

Who played for the British in several dances; 
When all the souls grand 
That made mighty our land, 

Around us in hopefulness silently stand, 

And wish, beyond doubt, 
That they also could shout, 

And help ring the anthem of Liberty out! 
When the peals of our mirth, 
And our claims of true worth, 

Are beard to the uttermost ends of the earth: 
To the low and the high 
Who the tyrant defy, 

A glorious old day is the Fourth of July! 


Ili. 
But let thought have its way, 
And give memory sway: 
Do we think of tae cost of this glorified day? 
Do we think of the pain 
Of the body, heart, brain— 
The toils of the living, the blood of the slain? 
Should we ever forget 
What a deep-mortgaged debt 
Has been placed on this date, and exists even yet? 
What to our minds saith 
The icy-cold breath 





Of Valley Forge—freezing our soldiers to death? 


ing. I will run it through as quick as I can and will get 


Can our hearts find a tongue 
For those men, old and young, 

Who fought, while a rope o’er their heads grimly hung? 
Of the toils, o’er and o’er, 
That brave Unionists bore, 

That our country might not go to pieces once more? 
Do we think, while overt 
Patriotism we assert, 

How a sword-blade will sting—how a bullet can hurt? 
Do we feel the fierce strain 
Of the edge-belinked chain 

That drags through the body—a wounded man’s pain? 
Do we know, by the way, 
What it might be to stay 

In the wards of a hospital, day after day, 
While our life-blood was shed 
On a pain-mattressed bed, 

And no one we loved to stand near us when dead? 
What it may be to lie 
’Neath a smoke-blotted sky, 

With horse-hoofs to trample us, e’en as we die? 
Do we think of that boy, 
Full of hope, love and joy, 

Who died, lest strong men should his country destroy? 
Of that husband who fell 
In the blood-streaming dell, 

Leaving only the memory of battles fought well? 
While the harvest-field waves, 
Do we think of those braves 

In the farms thickly planted with thousands of graves? 
How the great flag up there, 
Clean and pure as the air, 

Has been drabbled with blood-drops, and trailed in despair? 
Do we know what a land 
God hath placed in our hand, 

To be made into star-gems, or crushed into sand? 
Let us feel that our race, 
Doomed to no second place, 

Must glitter with triumph, or die in disgrace! 
That millions unborn, 
At night, noon, and morn, 

Will thank us with blessings, or curse us with scorn, 
For raising more high 
Freedom’s flag to the sky, 

Or losing forever the Fourth of July! 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I never feel any hewita- 
tion in an emergency in calling upon the great Empire 
State, when Connecticut lacks men or material on an 
occasion like this; and being somewhat short to-day both 
in men and material, I ask New York to supply the 
place in the presence of the Hon. Frank Hiscock, of 
Syracuse. [Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. FRANK HISCOCK, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEw YORK. 





In this centennial year of the Constitution and of the 
inauguration of our first President, there has been a 
manifest effort upon the part of speakers and writers to 
make a comparison between the fathers of one hundred 
years ago and the men of the present generation, and, in 
many instances,greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 

I, too, am a hero-worshiper; aud when a century has 
obscured the shortcomings and the passions of men and 
their human frailties, I shall not disentomb the forgot- 
ten literature of one hundred years ago or bring here 
the heroic pages whereon are recorded the early strug- 
gies of a republic for existence, and the ambitions, 
rivalries, motives and public or private lives of those 
charged with her creation and the responsibility for her 
preservation. But I hope you will indulge me if at this 
festal time I make a brief general comparison between 
Washington and his co-workers and the men of modern 
times, or between the civilization and patriotism of the 
people of that generation and their political methods, 
and the civilization and patriotism of the people of the 
present and their political methods. 

When a great reform has been accomplished in re- 
ligion or civil government, the promoters are associated 
with it, and as ages demonstrate its value, its constantly 
growing beneficence to the world increases their re- 
nowpn, adds a new luster to'their glory,and our affection, 
admiration and reverence for them are correspondingly 
increased. Within the early historic period polytheism 
enthroned such men as gods, later they were canonized 
as saints, and they are now an inspiration to well doing, 
to patriotism, to honorable ambitions and to worthy 
achievements in public and private life. 

It would be a crime against the living to parade their 
morality in order to dim the luster of the immortality 
of the dead, Constantly increasing in glory, may its 
light surround and guide us and those who are to fol- 
low us. 

When the pessimist, in this day, urges that our politi- 
cal leaders, executive and administrative officers, judges, 
representatives, senators and the President are not as 
upright in their lives, as unselfish in their motives or as 
patriotic and distinguished in their work as were 
those who preceded them, history justifies me in de- 
nouncing the claim as absolutely unwarranted and 
vicious. 

Nations, like vegetation and animal existence, have 
had their birth, growth and perfection, and then gone 
down in decay and death. The same law may pervade 
this people; but to whoever, with a reputation that 
should be preserved and judgment enough to guard it, 
challenges our national growth, the progress of our peo- 





ple in morals, knowledge and genius, and the indubita- 
ble evidences on all sides that we hold a bond upon the 
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future for brilliant and substantial improvement upon 
the past, I answer: I recognize the great work accom- 
plished by the fathers when they nationalized the colo- 
nies under a Republican form of government, and I ven- 
erate the Constitution. The fathers curbed the rival- 
ries, allayed the jealousies, reconciled the differences of 
our millions of people scattered from Maine to Georgia 
and located on two thousand miles of sea-coast line, and 
the near towns and settlements. They were all pioneers 
pervaded by aspirit of adventure. Immigrants from the 
older towns and settlements were pushing farther in- 
ward, driving back the savages, clearing off the forest, 
building new towns aud making new settlements. 
These four millions of people had fled from restraints 
upon personal liberty and freedom and the tyranny of 
upper classes, or were the near descendants of those who 
had. They jealously watched the movement to replace 
the Colonial governments by a Federal organization and 
to invest that organization with unlimited power to reg- 
ulate commerce, foreign and inter-state as well, to levy 
and collect taxes, to declare war, to maintain an army 
and navy that might be employed against a state as well 
as foreign forces. 

Lofty patriotism inspired the fathers in the work of 
nationalization, They were statesmen of pre-eminent 
ability, but they were obedient, nevertheless, to the 
natural law upon which depends animal existence—self- 
preservation against the savage tribes, against one 
another and against foreign enemies; and we well under- 
stand how the necessities of the situation must have 
compelled compromises, and might have compelled the 
adoption of fundamental errors. 

I have said that I would not lift the veil that time 
always draws between the past and the present to ob- 
scure all that would detract from the glory of those who 
have well earned our veneration, and whose patriotism 
we should emulate; but it is not sacrilegious tu call at- 
tention to the great inherent vice of the Constitution— 
human slavery. 

The fathers created a nation that necessarily for gen- 
erations would be agricultural, and provided for its 
growth and developement by servile labor. They built 
a republic upon a crime against a foreign race and 
their own, and they did not do it as a compromise. On 
the contrary, they maintained what according to their 
own convictions and those of their people was moraliy 
right and beneficial to the new Republic. 

I do not recall this to disparage. In this, as in all else 
they undertook, they advanced as fast as the experience 
of the past and the light of the present civilization would 
justify them. We cannot doubt their own sincerity and 
the approval of the people when we recall that after 
fifty years of moral development and that rapid advance- 
ment in moral and social living and the extension of 
political rights, that progress indeed in all the elements 
of civilization which has marked the last century, the 
opponents of African slavery were generally denied a 
hearing by the American Republic. 

Seventy years afcer the work of the fathers was com- 
pleted, their successors and descendants, under the lead- 
ership of their President, statesmen and generals, of 
their own accord—not for conquest or moved by an un- 
worthy motive, but animated vy the loftiest patriotism 
and purest morality—made a successful war upon the 
crime sanctioned by the fathers, and did it at a cost of 
eight thousand millions of dollars, the lives of 600,000 
men, and more than a million of men disabled perma- 
nently. In this broad land of ours there is not one who 
regreis the treasure, We mourn the honored dead, but 
we ail rejoice that the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fit- 
teenth Amendments to the Cunstitution, as framed by 
the fatuers, guide our national policy, strengthen our 
national Character, and, wherever this day 1s observed, 
North or South, East or West, in city or hamlet, nota 
voice will be heard in protest or complaint that these 
amendments were gained at too great a cost, 

I dare compare the patriotism, tne statesmansbip, the 
genius of 1861-4 with tnat of 1789, or any preceding or 
succeeding year in our history. ‘Tine occasion develops 
heroes, statesman and patriots; and, if to-day occasion 
should call, every man and woman—from the Executive 
Mansion to the humblest home of honest manhood— 
every man and woman would fill his or her alloted place; 
and if that occasion should be sufficient to call forth 
manly qualities in the highest excellence and perfection, 
the heroes, statesmen and patriots of this generation 
would successtully rival those who have preceded it. 

It is thundered forth from the platform that party 
methods have become corrupt and that more merchant- 
able ideas rule the hour now than in the earlier days of 
the Republic. Those who charge this have not read the 
history of their country, or are ignorant of present 
party methods. Certainly they are not philosophers. 
As arule they aredemagogs,and often, I imagine, a 
pharisaical purpose inspires the opinion. 

Ihave refrained from an examination of private life 
in this discussion, nor will l marshal before you the 
political methods that have marked the history of the 
Republic since its organization. 

It is true with respect to our people and other nation- 
alities that the moral sentiment has not been purer and 
more elevating in politics than in religion, law, com- 
merce and domestic industries;, but it has been equally 
so, All areinterested and more or less active in politi- 





cal life and politics; and it has been well said that for 
every dishonest politician or venal elector there will be 
found a hypocrite in religion or a dishonest man in the 
secular callings. 

Higher civilization includes many elements in which 
a people have advanced from an inferior condition. 
Knowledge, refinement, improvement in the arts and 
sciences, progress in literature and learning, the adop- 
tion of that form or plan of government which protects 
its individual members in their liberties and rights of 
person and property, and promotes the general welfare, 
and—not inferior to these—the religion and morality of 
the people; the attainment of a higher excellence in them 
all advances the standard of civilization. Literature, 
learning, refinement and government indicate morality, 
honesty and religion; and the latter measures the char- 
acter, quality and patriotism of the former. 

Occasionally we hear some one describe the struggles 
of American literature for a foothold or recognition. 
The history of land transportation from the stage-coach 
to the steam-engine drawing a train of cars, of water 
transportation from the *‘ Mayflower” of less than 100 
tons burden to the steamship of 10,000, displacement 
of manufactured goods from the good mother’s loom in 
Washington’s time to the woolen-cloth factory of the 
present, will furuish parallels with that of American lit- 
erature in its struggles and growth. Civilization is the 
entirety of a nation’s condition and a people’s progress, 
and whoever proves the political immorality of a gener- 
ation mustimpeach its administration of government 
and its honesty in private life. 

It is said that the growth of wealth, the prevalence of 
luxury and the massing of large material forces are a 
constant menace to the freedom and integrity of the in- 
dividual; and I suppose it is thought to promote degen- 
eracy in parties and individuals. I deny it. It cannot 
be that greater facilities for a more comprehensive and 
general knowledge, a higher standard of excellence in 
scientific investigations and discoveries, greater progress 
in the mechanic arts and mechanical industries, an in- 
crease of the wages for labor, a decrease of the cost of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, the advance- 
ment toward a more equal distribution of wealth, pro- 
mote political degeneracy and moral decay and menace 
the freedom and integrity of the individual. 

The conditions I have stated exist. They are proved 
by carefully prepared statistical records. 

Tnat enormous fortunes are collected by a thousand 
or more individuals out of 70,000,000 people does not 
impeach the rule in respect to the distribution of wealth 
any more than the thirty years at the close of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
are proved to be the most illiterate in England’s history, 
because they produced but one Shakespeare. 

Upon the increase of the wealth of a free people de- 
pends their prosperity, their moral, political and intel- 
lectual advancement. It is the result of activity, intelli- 
gence, labor, and the accumulation calls into exercise 
the best faculties of man. It may be stolen, but theft 
will not create it, and the ability to obtain it by honest 
means discourages crime. And the student of history 
has read to little purpose if he has not learned that the 
civilization of a nation is measured by the surplus pro- 
duced, above the supply for the actual or arbitrary 
wants of the people. 

I concede that tne direction of great wealth and ma- 
terial forces may be, and doubtless is, used as a power 
for oppression and the wrecking of smaller individual 
fortunes; but, on the other hand, the organization of 
long lines of railroad transportation under one manage- 
ment, the establishment of large manufacturies have had 
the effect to cheapen to the people the cost of transporta- 
tion and of manufactured goods. The reason is obvious, 
The expenses of admunistration are decreased, the e -- 
ployment and product under it are largely increasea, 
and a smaller profit upon the greater volume of business 
compensates the capital employed. Twenty years ago 
in a Conscitutional Convention of New York I heard a 
gentleman of large experience in railroad management, 
and of distinguished ability, advocate the constitutional 
prohibition of railroad consolidation, and urge as [a 
reason that powerful corporations and extended railroad 
systems would oppress the peuple; that they would place 
it in the power of a few controlling selfish minds to es- 
tablish excessive charges upon freight. Since then rail- 
road corporations have combined in extending their 
lines, the work of consolidation has gone on unrestrained 
and with greater rapidity, and railroad freight rates 
have been reduced more than one-half. 

It has been demonstrated that increasing the capacity 
of the various manufacturing industries and combining 
the different stages of improvement of the raw material 
up tothe most finished product, has largely, if not cor- 
respondingly, decreased the price of the product to the 
consumer, and the smaller establishments engaged in 
producing the one stage of the improvement, have been 
compelled to suspend or close up. Adequate capital 
also, where a sufficient business or production is assured, 
as a necessity adopts the best labor-saving machinery 
known to the mechanic arts, and the least expensive 
methods and equipments. and is constantly alert and 
progressive in respect to new improvements. 

It is equally true that the lessened cost and the larger 
production have resulted in a substantial increase in the 





i 
wages paid for labor; and it is a recognized fact that the 
present low prices in the distribution of manufactured 
goods is largely due to the massing of materia! forces, 
These propositions have been tested practically. 

In my judgment, those who rashly attack this policy 
have not thoroughly investigated it, but are Standing 
upon the shores of an ocean they have not traversed, or 
upon the confines of a continent they have not ex. 
plored. 

I have not time here to-day to discuss this economical 
question in all its bearings, but only to suggest an hon. 
est and cautious inquiry before rash condemnation jg 
pronounced, 

I do not deny that questionable methods are tov often 
adopted by managing politicians; but so long as tramps 
rove the streets of city, town and country, and there 
are thieves, merchants who cheat, manufacturers who 
deceive, contractors who defraud, bank officers and 
trustees who embezzle, ministers of the Gospel who are 
hypocrites, they will impose themselves upon our poli. 
tics, and their methods, to some extent, will be adopted 
and practiced in political management. The only rep. 
edy is in moral improvement through those agencies 
that advance civilization; and, in my judgment, they 
are dependent upon material prusperity. It is the myp. 
der of last night, near us, that horrifies. The gam, 
crime perpetrated twenty years ago is unnoticed, ifno, 
forgotten. If we will critically examine the history of 
our country we will discover no signs of political de 
generacy in the present. 

If another Washington were living to-day, possessed 
of the same lofty intellect, imbued with equally high 
virtues, equally patriotic, equally distinguished in all 
qualities that we impute to the Father of his Country, 
i doubt not he would be a leader of one or the other of 
our great political organizations, accept from it the 
nomination for the Presidency, and hope to attain the 
distinction of his election by the methods that were 
adupted by the rival parties last fail. 

It will not be intrusted to us to organize a republic or 
to crush a great rebellion. I believe there are no battle- 
tields in sight upon which other Grants, Shermans, 
Sheridans or Logans are to be immortalized. Another 
Lincoln may not be called to enfranchise a race. All 
signs indicate that we are to cultivate the arts of peace 
only. Upon us depend increasing educational facilities, 
the advancement of knowledge and a higher standard 
of morality. Our war is against ignorance, vice and 
crime; and thereis nothing in the present as compared 
with the past to discourage. On the contrary, there is 
the greatest impulse to hopeful effort, 

Pessimists, do not devote your time to fault-findings 
and hero-worship. Give to the progress, of which man- 
ifest signs are on every hand, the benefit of your labor, 
For the sake of your reputations cease depreciating the 
present, for whether you do or not the watchman m 
the tower acentury hence will proclaim : ‘ Allis well 
with the Republic !” 

‘then again ships will crowd each other in the waters 
adjacent to New York City, gayly decorated with ban- 
ners and devices and crowded with people, who will 
welcome the President ot the United States on his arrti- 
val, to lead in the exercises commemorative of the in- 
auguration of the first President. The city will be 
thronged with millions of men and women assembled 
from every part of tne land. The public and private 
buildings will be decorated with flags and other patriotic 
embiems. Strains of music will fill the air, and on 
every countenance there will be a smile, in every heart 
joy and thankfulness. Religious exercises will be ob- 
served. God and his great goodness to the Republic 
will be remembered. Orators will compare one huadred 
years ago and more and the present, and honor the 
statesmen and heroes whose lives iliustrate the pages of 
our national history. Taoey will, in eloquent phrases, 
truthfully describe the progresss of the century 
preceding them with the one that has just closed, 
and it will equal if not surpass it. Why not? That di- 
vine exeelleuce which is the goal man should aspire to 
and strive for, vitalizes our religion, and the limit of 
human progress will not then have been reached, The 
signs that surround them will be prophetic of another 
century of progress equal, if not superior, to eitner 
which has preceded. 





The afternoon exercises were abbreviated by the rain, 
which vuried from light to severe and never intermit- 
ted. President Gates, whose habit it is not to make use 
of his manuscript, threw into his introduction the 
story of a man who opened a meeting with a prayer 10F 
the successive orators, ending with a supplication that 
the Lord would have mercy on the sixth speaker of the 
day. His address was not only abbreviated, but cutsn 
two by a recess of downpour. Senator Hiscock only 
delivered balf his address, and tne meeting concluded 
with the announcement by the President of the day 
that the doxology would be sung at the house in the 
evening. As already stated, Mr. McKinley was un- 
able to be present, being detained at home by the 
sickness of Mrs. McKinley. His absence was much 
regretted. The program being concluded, the bene- 
diction was then pronounced by William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., of New York City, and the audience dispersed. 
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School and College. 


AT the Commencement of the University of Michigan 
on June 27th, J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., of Richmond, Va, 
late Miuister of the United States to Spain, delivered the 
commencement address. The graduates numbered 438. Of 
this number 147 took the degree of Bachelor of Laws, more 
students taking that degree than any of the other degrees 
which the University confers. The University has been 
very prosperous during the year, especially the Law and 
Literary Departments. In the Law Department there have 
been over 400 students, and of this number 12 came from 
Japan. The Law School was never more prosperous than 
now. Justice John M. Harlan, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, had accepted an invitation to address 
the law alumni but was compelled to defer the address 
until next year. In his absence the address was given by 
ex-Governor Alpheus Felch, of Michigan, now 85 years of 
age. Governor Felch was a few years ago a professor in the 

Law School, and was in the Senate of the United States 

when Webster, Clay and Calhoun had seats in that body. 

The University conferred the degree of LL.D. on Chief- 
Justice Horton of Kansas, a former student of the Univer- 
sity. 

_...An interesting feature of the commencement exer- 
cises of Miami University was the installation of President 
Ethelbert D. Warfield The address on behalf of the 
Alumni was made by Hon. Calvin S. Brice of the class of 
1863, that on behalf of the Board of Trustees by Hon. John 
W. Herron, of the class of 1845, President of the Board, 
after which the keys of office were formally presented and 
the oath administered by Judge Joseph Cox of the Circuit 
Court, and the exercises closed with the inaugural ad- 
dress. At the close Colonel Brice announced that he would 
duplicate the annual appropriation of the Ohio Legislature 
for the University which will probably make the income of 
the institution from sources outside its endowment for the 
coming year at least $56,000. The degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. J. H. Stevenson, the Rev. John Wood 
and the Rev. George T. Crissman; that of LL.D. on the 
Hoa. Benjamin Harrison, John W. Noble, and John W. 
Herron; all sons of old Miami. 


...Hillsdale College closed a prosperous year June 20th, 
when a fine class was graduated. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on Rev. 8. A. Crandall, a graduate of the College 
and now pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in 
Cleveland. The literary quality of the College 1s yearly 
improving. Will Carleton is a graduate of Hillsdale and 
a member of its board of trustees. Twenty-eight thousand 
dollars have been added to the endowment fund the past 
year. The course in English Literature is to be enlarged 
and perfected. The trustees propose to endow the Presi- 
dent’s chair. Hillsdale has always been a patriotic college. 
Two hundred of its students went into the War of the Re- 
bellion, and twenty-six of them fell on its battle-fields. 
‘Ths Martin Mathematical prize, open to the whole class 
from Freshman to Senior year, was won this year by a lady 
—the second time in the last ten years. 


...-The fifty-third annual commencement of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred Centre, N. Y., took place Thursday, June 
27th. Eighteen Bachelor degrees were conferred, nine be- 
ing upon women. Five persons received Master’s degrees 
earned by post-graduate work. No honorary degrees werc 
given, the sentiment of the management being averse to 
the practice. The exercises of Alumni Day were marked 
by addresses by Dr. Armitage, of New York, and Mr. Mel- 
vil Dewey, Seeretary of the Board of Regents, and a former 
student of this institution. About 130 sat down to the 
Alumni banquet. Dr. Daniel Lewis, of New York, pre- 
sided. President Allen announced a $20,000 endowment, 
the gift of Mr. Charles Potter, of Plainfield, N. J., fora 
«hair of History and Civics, as received and already accru- 
ing to the benefit of the University. 


...-At Wooster College 40 academics (30 gentlemen, 10 
ladies); four music students (2 gentlemen, 2 ladies), and 
10 post-graduates (9 gentlemen, 1 lady), received diplomas. 
728 students were in attendance during the year. In the 
College proper 362 (72Jadies). In the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, 164 (19 ladies). In the Musical Department, 250 (146 
ladies). In Medical Department, 55 (5 ladies). In Art 
Department, 9 (8 ladies). In Business Department, 7 (3 
ladies). Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: 
D.D.—the Rev. J. D. Hewitt, Wichita, Kansas; the Rev. 
N. C. Jones, Cynhaxal, Wales; the Rev. Wm. McKibben, 
Cincinnati, O. 


....At the commencement exercises of Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Penn. Nine young men were graduated, 
six of them took the degree of A.B. and three thatof BS. 
The Rev. C. J. Kephart, A.M., of Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected President of the College vice Rev. E. S. Lorenz, 
A.M., resigned because of ill health. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was unanimously conferred upon the 
Rev. Daniel Eberly, A.M. of Abbottstown, Penn. 


....At the sixty-third commencement exercises of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., held June 27th, honorary degrees 
were confered as follows: M.A.—The Rev. William W, 
Bellinger, Wethersfield, Conn. D.D—The Rev. Boyd 
Vincent, Assistant Bishop of Southern Ohio; the Rev. Hall 
Harrison, Ellicott City, Md., and the Rev. Alexander. 
Mackay-Smith, Archdeacon of New York. LL.D.—Charles 
J. Hoadly, Librarian of the State of Connecticut. 


....A the Commencement exercises of Central Pennsyl- 
Vania College, New Berlin, Penn., last month, the degree 
of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon two, one a lady, 
and Bachelor of Elements upon five, two gentlemen and 
three ladies. The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon Prof. I. H. Mauser, of the Commercial Department, 
and Prof. B. R. Johnson, of Lewisburg, County Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools for Union County. 


»+»The sixty-fourth commencement of Hobart College, 











Geneva, N. Y., occurred June27th. The bachelor’s degree 
was conferred on ten students. Honorary degrees: S.T.D.— 
the Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, New York; the Rev. 
Lewis Platt, Tivoli, N. Y.; the Rev. Louis B. Van Dyke, 
Buffalo. LL.D.—John Jay, New York; Walter A. Wood, 
Hoosic Falls; the Rev. Tuomas F. Davie, of Netroit, Bishop- 
elect of Michigan. 


....The centennial anniversary of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., was celebrated June 26th. Philip RK. Voor- 
hees, of New York, read a historical sketch, Dr. John M. 
Leavitt, a former principal, read an original ode, and the 
Rev. Leighton Parks, of Boston, delivered an address to the 
alumni. The college was opened in November, 1789, but 
was the direct descendant of King William’s School, 
founded in 1696. 


....Commencement day at Wellesley was June 25th. 
Fifty-one young women received the degree of B.A. Presi- 
dent Shafer says new cottages will be opened in Septem- 
ber, and the new art building is nearly completed. There 
are more than 500 applications for admission next year, of 
whom not more thar one-half can be admitted. 


....-The commencement exercises at Bates College, Lew- 
iston, Me., were held June 27th. The degree of A.B. was 
conferred on twenty fourgraduates. The corporation voted 
to establish the six professorships recommended by Presi- 
dent Cheney; that of chemistry to be filled by a professor 
next year. 


...-Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., bas an addition to 
its faculty in the person of Prof. William R. Terrell, an 
alumnus of Williams, who has been elected to fill the chair 
of history. political economy and law. Commencement 
Day, June 27th, was enlivened by a remarkable oratorical 
contest. 


....The fortieth anniversary of Rockford Seminary, 
Rockford, Ill., took place on June 26th. A class of fifteen 
girls was graduated. Announcement was made that Mr. 
J. Q. Adams, of Wheaton, had given us $10,000 for a new 
scientific hall on condition that $10,000 more be raised. 


....The seventy-seventh commencement of Georgetown 
College was held June 25th. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: D.D.—Vicar-General Ge2rge McClosky, 
of Louisville. LL.D.—James Fairfax McLaughlin, of New 
York: Valentine McNally, U.S. A., and Emile Rost. 


....St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., graduated 
last week thirteen students, besides five students in theol- 
ogy. The increase of the endowment funds during the year 
was $30,000; and there is $20,000 more promised. 


....-Tabor College, Iowa. graduated last month four 
young men. Theclass of ‘90 will probably be the largest 
in the history of the College. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE chief event of the week at home is the meeting of 
constitutional conventions in five of the territories—the 
two Dakotas, Montana, Washington and Idaho. Th2 
movement of the latter 1s voluntary. Congress has passed 
no act providing for its admission. It will frame its con- 
stitution and then apply for admission. The conventions 
in the other four territories are held under act of Congress 
providing for their admission when they shall have framed 
and adopted constitutions. South Dakota already has a 
constitution, which was framed at Sioux Falls four ) ears 
ago. The present convention may adopt it without change, 
oramend it. If amended it must be submitted to the vote 
of the peoplein October. The people of South Dakota voted 
on the constitution when they elected delegates to the 
present Convention and ratified it. If changed it must be 
submitted to them again. It is thought it will be amended 
in some particulars. The Conventions met on the Fourth 
of July. The Convention of South Dakota assembled at 
Sioux Falls. The Republicans organized the Convention by 
choosing Judge A.J. Edgerton as Chairman. He waselected 
by acclamation, the Democratic candidate withdrawing his 
name before the roll-call could be completed. A committee 
on rules was appointed, also a commission toconfer witha 
like commission from the Convention of North Dakota con- 
cerning the division of the territory’s debts and property. 
An aitempt was made the night before the Convention was 
organized to form a combination between Prohibitionists, 
Democrats and Farmer;’ Alliance men to beat the regular 
Republican nominees. President Lancks, of the Farmers’ 
Alhance, and Gen. Hugh Campbell met the twenty-one 
Democrats and made some promises; and then the 
matter was broached to the farmers, who said that they 
would go into no combination. The whole num- 
ber of delegates entitled to sit in the Convention 
is seventy-five. The Convention of North Dakota 
met at Bismarck. The Farmers’ Alliance, a strong 
industrial organization, had a large representation among 
the delegates and ti e Alliance candidate for Chairman of 
the Convention, F. B. Fancher, was made the nominee of 
the Republicans 1n caucus, and was chosen in the Conven- 
tion by a vote of 52 to 17, six not voting. The Alliance is 
said to have a platforia of its own on the subject of consti- 
tution-making. Among its principles are Government con- 
trol of railroads, prohibition of the liquor traffic, election 
of United States Senators by popular vote, courts of arbi- 
tration, abolition of the contract system for public work, 
self-sustaining prisons, woman suffrage, few appointive 
and many elective offices, and the Australian system of 
balloting. The Convention proceeded to complete its or- 
ganization and create committees. The Montana Conven- 
tion met at Helena. The Democrats organized the Conven- 
tion, electing Judge Dixon temporary chairman. The Con- 
vention is composed of seventy-five members—thirty-nine 
Democrats, thirty-five Republicans and one _ inde- 
pendent. Every profession and industry of the terri- 
tory is represented, tho the lawyers predominate. 











The questions which will come before the Convention are 
the disposition of the school lands, the taxation of mines > 
the grand and petit jury systenis and the salaries of State 
officers. On the school land question no settled policy has 
been outlined, save only that the universal desire is so to 
frame the new constitution in that regard that these lands 
may inure to the best advantage of the schools in the fu- 
ture. On the question of the taxation of mines there will 
provably be the most discussion, a provision to this end 
having been defeated in the ’84 Convention after a hard 
struggle. The agriculturists and stockmen naturally want 
the miners to pay their proportion of the taxes, and many 
owners of mines are willing to be taxed on their gross out- 
put. If the sentiment of the territory may be judged 
from the newspapers, the majority of the people favor the 
abolition of the grand jury system, as it at present holds 
in most of the states, such a body only to sit on certain oc- 
casions at a special call of authorized officers, As to petit 
juries the desire seems to be to have the majority or two- 
third rule obtain, especially in civil cases. It is thought 
the salaries of state officers will be placed at a low figure, 
with a provision allowing an increase by the legislature. 
The Washington Convention met at Olympia. James T. 
Moore, of Spokane Falls, formerly a prominent Kentucky 
Republican, was chosen temporary chairman. It is be- 
lieved that a trade will be made giving Eastern Washing- 
toa the State Capitol as Western Washington gets the 
president of the Convention, Judge Hoyt. The provisions 
of the California Constitutional Convention are likely to 
be generally adopted. Mr. Hoyt, the president, has been 
Speaker of the Michigan Legislature and Governor of Ari- 
zona. 


-...The coroner’s jury which investigated the Conemaugh 
disaster at Johnstown, has returned the following verdict: 

“We, the undersigned, the jury of inquest impaneled to in- 
vestigate the cause of death of Ellen Hite on the day of the 31st 
of May, after hearing the testimony, do find that Ellen Hite 
came to ber death from drowring,and that the drowning was 
caused by the breaking of the South Fork dam. 

“We further find from the testimony and what we saw on the 
ground that there was not sufficient waste weir, nor wes the 
dam constructed sufficiently strong, nor of the proper material 
to withstand the overflow; and here we find that the owners of 
the said dam were culpable in not making it as secure as should 
have been done, especially in view of the fact thata population 
of many thousands were in the valley below. We hold the own- 
ers are responsible for the fearful loss of life and property re- 
sulting from the breaking of the dam.” 


....A dispatch from Charleston, S. C., says, there is 
much feeling there over a statement by Clerk Simmons, 
of the City Council, that the verdict in the M’Dow case is 
indorsed by the people of Charleston. The comments of 
Northern newspapers are said not to be without effect. 
M’Dowis said to be in tronble with the Medical Society, of 
which he was elected a member only a month or so before 
he killed Captain Dawson. It is said that he sent in his 
letter of resignation recently, but that the society refused 
to receive it, the intention being to expel him. It is also 
said that several members of Saint John’sLutheran Church, 
at which M’Dow attended services on Sunday, of last 
week, have severed their connection with the church. 


.... The Secretary of War has issued an order to consoil- 
date in one division the several divisions and clerks now 
having charge of the muster rolls, hospital records and 
other records which are used in the investigation of claims 
for pensions. The new division, the head of which is to re- 
port to the Secretary of War, is to be incharge of Assistant 
Surgeon F.C. Ainsworth, of the Army, who is now in 
charge of the hospital records of the Surgeon General’s 
Bureau. The consolidatiou will affect five or six large 
divisions in the War Department, and will bring several 
hundred clerks under one head. 


...-The slums have been agog all the week in anticipa- 
tion of the fight between Sullivan and Kilrain, which, de- 
spite the proclamation of four governors, took place last 
Monday in Richburg, Miss. Sullivan is reported to have 
won in the seventy-fifth round. The authorities of Lou- 
isiana were successful in preventing the fight in that state, 
but the train refused to stop for the signals of the Missis- 
sippi officers when it crossed the line. ; 


FOREIGN. 

....Advices have been received from Apia, Samca, saying 
that a treaty of peace has been concluded between Mataafa 
and Tamasese. Lieutenant Thurston has concluded his 
inquiry Into the charges made by Germany that assistance 
had beeen given Mataafa by the British Consul at Apia, 
The investigation resulted in the exoneration of the Con- 
sul from all tie charges. 


...-Mr. Gladstone in a speech at Cardiff, the other day, 
referred to the American Constitution as a marvel of politi- 
cal wisdom, exhibiting the benefits of devolution ia con- 
trast with the evils of too great centralization, of which 
France and Italy were examples. He would have liked to 
bring with him the illumiuated adaress seut him from New 
York, but it was too bulky. He brought instead the ad- 
dress sent him from Illinois. These and similar expres- 
sions of opinion on the Home Rule question, from a nation 
rapidly advancing to the position of a primary power of the 
English-speaking races, ought to give every prudent Eng- 
lishman material for retlection. “‘We are the first,’ he 
said, ‘‘to tell other natious their faults, but the last to 
listen to any one’s advice.”’ 


...-London has been fully occupied with the Shah of 
Persia, who is dined and wiped and talked about constant- 
ly. ‘** The authorities,’’ says a correspondent, “started out to 
dazzle bis Eastern Majesty ; but in fact England has been 
dazzled rather more tban the Shah, who gets himself up 
regardless and takes everything but his own comfort with 
marvelously cool indifference. His costumes have been 
something absolutely gorgeous. ‘The gold belt around his 
waist is fastened with the biggest emerald in the world. 
He wears breastplates of enormous diamonds, besides which 
he has a tremendous aigrette of brilliants in his hat and 
strings of precious stones scattered all over him.” 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON AT ROSELAND PARK 


In our introduction to the stenographic report of the 
addresses at Roseland Park we have spoken of the 
weather, and a great deal more might be said of it. If 
it showed little mercy to the speakers of the afternoon 
it gave the protection of the clouds to the speakers of 
the morning. While the multitude was there, yet 
doubtless but for the threatening skies the grounds 
would hardly have held the added crowds that would 
have come to greet the President of the United States. 

President Harrison was not asked to speak on any as- 
signed topic. It was only asked, that in this respite 
from the very wearing labors of his office, he might be 
willing to present himself to the greetings of the people, 
and perhaps Jet them hear his voice in sympathy with 
the rejoicings and aspirations of the day. And he did 
not disappoint the wishesof the people. Inclear, strong, 
and penetrating tones he reminded his hearers of their 
duty to maintain the institutions of our country free 
from all taint of corruption or decay. He bade them 
remember that the very fact that we have no foreign 
dangers to occupy our minds makes it the more our duty 
to preserve and develop our domestic institutions in all 
their integrity and beneficence. This 1s a great thought 
and well deserves the impressive utterance it received 
from the President of the United States. 

In the case of two of the speakers, President Gates and 
Senator Hiscock, we present rather what they would 
have said than what the rain allowed them to say; and 
so our readers are somewhat more fortunate than were 
their hearers. We must add that the threatening skies 
abbreviated somewhat the addresses of the morning 
speakers, which were of a less elaborate character than 
those on previous occasions, 

It was a special honor to have the Judiciary repre- 
sented by so able aman as Justice Miller, whose deci- 
sions on constitutional questions are so well known to 
the country. Butit was no question of law or Consti- 
tution that was in his mind as he allowed the day to lead 
him to itsown theme, the growth and greatness of our 
nation. 

No address of the day was as elaborate,as that of Presi- 
dent Gates, andnone more inspiring and uplifting. He 
isa man of fine presence and finished and admirable 
expression. Whatever he says it is the moral aspect 





that is uppermost. And so, on this occasion, in speaking 
of Liberty through allegiance to Law, he made it clear 
that Law is no oppressor; that Law and Order Leagues 
are the expressions of liberty, not of oppression; that the 
Civil Service Law must be supported and enforced; and 
that corruptions of the ballot are an evil and a danger to 
be guarded against with the utmost vigilance. The old 
lesson that where the sovereignty resides in the people, 
the people must be intelligent and moral, was admirably 
presented once more, and must be presented again and 
again, that it may sink deep into the conscience of our 
citizens. 

Congressman Reed, of Maine, took a political topic. 
He considered the political victory gained at the last 
election, and asked what might be expected as its fruit. 
Very clearly did he show that the narrow majority in 
the House of Representatives requires that Congress 
should be actively supported by the people if they would 
have their will, as expressed at the polls, accomplished. 

Senator Hiscock, of New York, took a theme which 
suggested, tho he did not mention, a discussion started at 
the Centennial celebration. ‘‘ The pessimist,” he declared, 
‘‘who urges that the officers of our Government are in 
this day less upright and unselfish than were those in 
the days of our fathers, makes an assertion absolutely 
unwarranted and vicious.” He referred to the fact that 
they built the institution of slavery into the very fabric 
of the Government, while our generation has removed 
this great stone of offense. It cannot be, he said, 
that greater knowledge, a higher standard of excel- 
lence in scientific investigations and knowledge, greater 
progress in the arts and industries, increase of wages 
and decrease of the cost of the necessities and con- 
veniences of life, and advance in public education and 
moral instruction, promote political degeneracy and 
moral decay, and menace the freedom of the nation. 
He believed that at the end of another century the 
orator of the future will lock back and give the same 
encomium to the great statesmen of our day that we 
give to Washington and his associates. 

We call especial attention to the vigorous, rollicking, 
patriotic poem of Will Carleton, whose swing and dash 
are something unusual. The meter, with its two short 
lines and a third line of double length, all three rhym- 
ing, was especially adapted to the subject and gave the 
poem its swing. The poet’s rich, clear voice proved that 
he had experience, not in writing alone, but in public 
delivery. It was a poem especially adapted to the pub- 
lic platform, and would stir the enthusiasm and response 
of any audience, even in a rain. It combined the jolly 
fun of the day with its historical associations and its 
serious purposes, all in happy union. 

Without dwelling at any leugth on the graceful and 
very appropriate opening address of Congressman Rus- 
sell and the admirable introductory address of the 
President of the Day, Governor Bulkeley, and the ever 
welcome presence and inspiration of Senator Hawley, 
we must say a word of the short impromptu speeches of 
the two Cabinet officers whose names were not on the 
program. The Secretary of the Navy, General Tracy, 
tho an Eastern man and well known to New York avdi- 
ences, was a new face to Windham County; and every 
one was glad tosee him and to hear his voice, especially 
as be promised to be present at a future occasion and 
speak more at length. Secretary Noble, of the Interior, 
from a stranger became a friend as he told the story of 
the oak in the confines of St. Petersburg, grown from an 
acorn planted by the Emperor of Russia, and brought 
from an oak at Mount Vernon, the burial-place of 
George Washington. It was a fortunate thing that so 
many representatives of the Government and of the 
people could unite in so notable a celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The next morning after the Fourth, with a sky cleared 
and glorious, before starting to be received in Newport 
by the Governor of Rhode Island, President Harrison 
planted a tree at Roseland. That tree will not be need- 
ed to hold in memory the occasion when he and so many 
other of our nation’s best men united in this worthy 
celebration of our nation’s independence. The day is 
always great; and it is the duty and privilege of Presi- 
dents, of members of the Cabinet, of senators and rep- 
resentatives, of judges and governors, of orators and 
poets, of citizens and patriots to unite in giving it glory, 
and in improving its opportunity to instill sentiments of 
national duty and responsibility into the hearts of our 
people. 


2 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S LESSON. 


NONE who heard or read the addresses of President 
Harrison at the Centennial celebration in New York 
could fail to observe how naturally and surely his mind 
turned from the merely material grandeur of our nation 
to the duties and obligations which God’s providence 
has put upon us as a people. There was in both of his 
addresses at that time a moral uplift which may be said 
to have given a tone to the whole celebration, turning 
our minds upward, and aside from the display of military 
force and mercantile wealth to the principles that un- 
derlie and must preserve our institucions. 

The same characteristic appears in the President’s 
short impromptu address at Woodstock. He referred 
to the fact that we are so situated on the continent, sep- 
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arated by oceans from other nations, and powerful in 
our own numbers and wealth, that we are absolutely 
safe from foreign attack. He then continued: 

**We do not say this in any spirit of boast fulness, but 
rather in one of thankfulness for that Divine Providence 
which has given us such location and assignment among 
the nations of the earth, that no people of great power 
touches us on any side. All the more, exempt from 
thoughts of foreign assault, ought our thoughts to turn to 
dangers which are internal and from which alone we can 
have serious harm. All the more should every thoughtfy) 
citizen consider how he may promote the public weal, how 
he may hold up our institutions in honor among ourselves, 
securing and promoting both in state and national legis- 
lation those measures which have best promoted, not 
individual, not special, but the general good of all the 
people.”’ 

These are weighty words. The thought is not new that 
we owe it to ourselves to guard against those temptations 
that threaten the purity of our character and therefoye 
the permanence of our institutions; but it is a less famij. 
iar consideration that the fact that we are not conceined 
with foreign complications gives us leisure and specia| 
responsibility for this duty. 

Compare our position, for example, with that of Eng. 
land. Great Britain, tho an island,is not isolated; sh 
is a power surrounded by other alien and rival powess, 
France is across the Channel ever a doubtful friend ang 
a likely enemy. War is liable to burst on England 
at any time. Russia confronts her with rival inter. 
ests. England lives in the constant fear of a gigantic 
struggle which may at any moment put a sudden stop 
to ail her commercial activity and send her citizens into 
battle. Besides this, there are her interests and respon- 
sibilites in India, in Australia, in South Africa, in 
Egypt, in America. It is a wonder if England has 
time to consider questions of policy and duty at home 
when at any moment war may burst upon her from any 
side, and when her interests all over the world are 
threatened both by foreign jealousies and by the gruwth 
of independent ambitions of the people of her colonies 
and tributary states. 

What is true of Great Britain is true of Germany, of 
Austria, of Italy, of Russia, of France. When we criti- 
cise the failures of these nations we do not always suffi- 
ciently consider how different their position is from 
vurs. What time have they to give to the duties and 
arts of peace when their one predominating task must 
be how to be ready for war? That is the meaning of 
their standing armies and of their restricted liberty, 
Much must be pardoned to their dilatoriness in granting 
rights of liberty, and securing the overthrow of tyran- 
nies and aristocracies, when we remember that it is not 
progress within but danger without that is first in the 
policy of their statecraft. 

Our nation is happily delivered from all these anxie- 
ties. No nation will think of attacking us. We have no 
entangling foreign alliances. Weare protected and sev- 
ered by oceans, and we have all we need and want of 
the continent. What have we to do except to receive 
the citizens wno are born or who come to us, and to de- 
velop them into men and women who will pcssess the 
intelligence, the industry and the character which will 
give strength and permanence and worth to our nation? 
We have learned that all our dangers are internal. The 
chief danger of all, that which came from a system 
based on cruelty and robbery of man’s dearest rights 
and foul with the denial of all rights of the individual 
and the family, we have removed from us with the 
sword. That is an omen of the greatest hope. But the 
conflict with the forces of ignorance and vice is one that 
can never cease. The corruptions of intemperance, of 
political ambition, of a polluted or oppressed ballot- box, 
of masses of ignorance in our cities or in the country, 
are ever to be fought. The sanctions of religion are 
ever to be added to those of civil law and to the aspira- 
tions and incitements of patriotism, if we will preserve 
our free institutions and make our nation worthy of its 
opportunities and its history. This is the chief thought 
which must occupy the heart and purpose of every pa- 
triotic citizen on our Independence Day; and we thank 
the President for repeating the lesson. 


_ 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


THE career closed by the death of ex-President Wool- 
sey, last week, at New Haven, was a remarkable one. 
It has rarely been given to any one to do his work 80 
fully to the end, in so many different ways, and yet with 
sv little diversion from the main line on which he began. 

The life and the man were academic, but in so large 4 
sense, in such large proportions, and with such large 
results as to give him a place in the history of the coun- 
try, where he will stand as representing the ideal aca- 
demic man, in character, work and relation to his times 
and public. 

He was in his day and place what Hawkins, the great 
Provost of Oriel, was to Oxford, and stood among Amer- 
ican colleges und in his relation to the American public 
somewhat as Arnold did to the educated and educating 
world of Great Britain. There were many points of re- 
semblance between him and the great master of Rugby. 
There was a similar intensity, a certain fiery force of 
mind, will and temper; the same intellectual and moral 
fearlessness; a similar power to make impression OM 
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whatsoever or whomsoever they touched; and the same 
blending of the conservative and the radical which fitted 
them both to hold on to the winnings of the past, and 
pot only to open the door wide for changes and advunccs 
put to initiate and control them. In absolute simplicity 
of character he was the twin brother of President Mark 
Hopkins. Unlike as the two men were in their meth- 
ods of teaching and in the branches of knowledge to 
which they applied themselves, the student passing from 
the one to the other would feel that he had met a differ- 
ent memb>r of the same family. 

Hopkins began by studying medicine and Woolsey by 
studying law and afterward in the course of theology 
at Princeton, where he imbibed that love of Dr. Hodge 
of which he gave a signal example a few years ago 
when at the golden anniversary of the venerable theolo- 
gian, 00 the deep impulse of the moment, he arose si- 
lently from his seat and kissed him. Amid the many 
studies which engaged him Greek was his first and abid- 
ing love, as the book of books which lay nearest his 
heart was the Greek Testament, In a manner wholly 
characteristic of him and which no other man ever had, 
he used to say that the Greek Testament would go with 
him to Heaven and that he was eager to read it there. 

As Professor at Yale he was a great teacher of Greek, 
a department of work which, on his elevation to the 
presidency and the appointment of Professor James 
Hadley, he quitted altogether except in occasional ad- 
yanced readings given to a favored few in his private 
room. It was not, however, Greek scholarship or Greek 
teaching which carried him to the presidency, but the 
ripening in him of that inborn academic leadership 
which years before had revealed to his mates in the 
Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven the future 
President of Yale. 

Yale University is not to day what Yale College, caged 
in the corner of its now noble square was, when, in 1846, 
he became President; and, thanks largely to him, it is 
not. Noris the America of to-day what it was then. 
But Yale was then and is to-day a typical American seat 
ot learning, and Woolsey was the ideal President of an 
Amerizan college. He accepted the conditions as the 
terms under which he was to do his work, and applied 
himself quietly to the problem without making a stir or 
iniugurating a revolution. He had seen the foreign uni- 
versities, but he did not care to make Yale a German 
Bonn nor an English Oxford. He simply advanced the 
terms of admission and the standards of work and schol- 
arship, thus applying a gentle but effective pressure to 
the whole higher system of American education. 

It is the praise of Woo!sey that he was not only the 
great President of Yale, but he realized the higher con- 
ception of an ideal President of an American College. 
He knew that,in its inner methods and principles, a 
sound education is the same the world over; but that in 
its forms it must grow up under the conditions and be 
suited to the requirements of the country. This was his 
ideal for the American College, and toward this ideal he 
had both ability to work and patience tu wait. Ue 
hated fuss, assumption and charlatanism in education. 
He believed in well-directed, systematic work; and the 
general principle on which he stood had no more novelty 
and no more mystery in it than an honest intention to 
give his students as much direction and stimulus, by 
means of well-directed work, as he could, and to hold 
them up to a certain curriculum of daily work and aver- 
age performance. 

Religious and ethical influence has always held a very 
prominent place in American colleges. We have be- 
lieved that young men should not be trained for life on 
an exclusively or disproportionately intellectual basis. 
Woolsey was in this respect an ideal President. He had 
the simple faith of a child. When the scarlet-fever 
mowed down his young family in rapid succession he 
raised a simple stone over their graves which bore on it 
the verse: ‘I opened not my mouth for Thou didst it.” 
The two daughters who died in Jerusalem lie under a 
stone bearing the words which tell at once of his an- 
guish and his faith: ‘* What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” Worldliness, or, as he 
used to speak of it, secularity, dwindled in his presence. 
Moral motive and moral life rose. He was an example 
of Spartan simplicity and self-control. Much as he loved 
intellectual power and brilliancy he would not have the 
college an intellectual hot-bed. He used to tell the Se- 
niorsin his parting address that character and judg- 
ment would be worth more to them in life than genius 
or learning. Of a young man great in good senre and 
Plain Christian faithfulness, but a very moderate scholar, 
he said: ‘I take off my hat to that man.” His sermons 
were in general wonderfully effective. When preached 
With some special aim they would bring the whole col- 
lege to their feet, while his simpler addresses did 
not fail to sway the student mind. His absolute candor 
and truthfulness were phenomenal even for a commu- 
nity of dons addicted to speaking the truth. He had 
formany years at least a discreet Latin phrase in his 
Senior Presentation for degrees in which he congratu- 
lated the young men on the happy completion of their 
Course and expressed his satisfaction si non omnibus 
tamen pluribus, There was not a trace of other-world- 
liness moonshine in him. He loved reality, hated sham 
and Was full of broad human sympathies and the cour- 
vesies and instincts of a gentleman. He was personally 





brave. His anti-slavery opinions were strong. He once 
replied to the committee of one of the Union-saving 
meetings of the time that he ‘*‘ did not care enough for 
their Union to pray for it.” His memory was extraordi- 
nary both in scope and tenacity even when matched 
against such phenomenal examples as Edward Herrick, 
the librarian and treasurer, Professor James Hadley, 
and Ezra Abbot, of Harvard. 

His ** Introduction to the Study of International 
Law ” showed the world the breadth of his mind, and 
had an important influence in bringing the American 
people to the conception of the scholar as an author- 
ity on large public questions. His pen was always at 
work. His volumes on Divorce, on Communism, on 
Political science, are well known. He was from 1871 to 
1881 Chairman of the American Company of New Testa- 
ment revisers, and held other important positions. 

His English style was remarkable for force and purity, 
both in conversation and in his writings, particularly in 
his published sermons, which for limpid, pure, direct 
simplicity of diction may stand beside Newman’s mas- 
terpiece, the ‘* Apologia Pro Vita Sua.” At various times 
in his life he tried his pen in English verse. With char- 
acteristic modesty he printed privately some forty vopies 
of his poems and distributed them among his nearest 
friends, They end with some lines penned in 1871, after 
the death of his daughters in Jerusalem, and which ex- 
press the thoughts in which he found much comfort at 
the time, that it was good to die 


* beneath the Syrian sky, 
. where toeir dearest Lord was crucified.” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LICENSE DECISION. 


OF the 484,644 voters who cast their ballots against 
the Prohibitory Amendment in Pennsylvania on the 
18th of June, many thousands were, it is asserted, good 
temperance men. Tney voted against Prohibition be- 
cause they did not believe that Prohibition could be as 
effective a measure against the Saloon as the Brooks Li- 
cense Act. That Act was intended, as its title shows— 
“An Act to Restrain and Regulate,” etc.,—to subordi- 
nate the liquor traffic to a rigorous state control, to 
prevent its further increase, and to lessen the evils which 
flow from it. It bad worked well, up to the time of the 
recent election, and there was a disposition to give it a 
further trial. 

On the same day that the full official vote of the state 
on Prohibition was announced, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania made public its opinion in the case of the 
Prospect Brewing Company which had appealed from 
the decision of the Court of Quarter Sessions of Philadel- 
phia refusing it a license. That opinion overruled the 
decision of the lower court, and in effect made the 
Brooks Act almost a nullity. The ground of this opin- 
ion we stated last week. Those who had watched the 
operation of the act with so much satisfaction are bitter 
ly disappointed at the unexpected blow that has fallen 
upon it. The Philadelphia Ledger ¥oices this disappoint- 
ment with a quiet but significant emphasis when it re- 
marks: 

“Ani finally, how greatly it is to be regretted by all but 
the liquor men that this decision was not made public on 
June 8th instead of June 28th, secing that the June 18th 
election wes midway between.” 

The Philadelphia press discusses the decision of the 
Supreme Court quite freely and with not too much re- 
spect for some of its conclusions and for the kind of 
courtesy it shows toward the Court below. The Court 
below, too, has made response in a way not designed to 
increase the public respect for the chief court of the 
state. This is greatly to be deprecated. Questions of 
law ought to be discussed in a grave, judicial spirit. It 
is unworthy the dignity of the chief tribunal of a state 
to make flings at a lower court; and it is unbecoming in 
a lower court to respond in kind. The decision of the 
Supreme Court is the law of the state and must be 
obeyed. It may not be a wise or just decision; it may 
do ,reat injury to the cause which the act was intended 
to promote; but the only remedy is in the hands of the 
Legislature. As the Supreme Court has construed the 
law so must the courts below interpret it until legisla- 
tive action supervenes. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions was re convened after 
the decision of the Supreme Court was’ handed down, 
and an order was signed directing the clerk to issue 
licenses to all applicants who have not withdrawn their 
applications, and who may present themselves and make 
request therefor. These applications had been denied 
by the License Court for reasons which were deemed 
good and sufficient legal reasons. The Wholesale Act 
requires applicants for wholesale brewers’ and bottlers’ 
licenses to be citizens of the United States, temp2rate in 
their habits, and of good moral character. The License 
Court, in its response to the criticisms of the Supreme 
Court, says: 








**Some of these applicants were of notoriously bad char- 
acter, among them being convicts and common drunkards, 
who for years had led the most abandoned lives. Others 
had violated the laws regulating the sale of liquors while 
holding licenses in 1888, and maintained places of resort 
that were frequented by degraded women, habitual drunk- 
ards, and discharged inmates of the House of Correction.” 

These applicants are now to receive licenss, under 
the decision of the Supreme Court, not because the law 








does not require that applicants shall have good moral 
character and temperate habits, but because nobody had 
filed remonstrances raising issues on these points. It is 
useless to discuss the question whether the Supreme 
Court was right on this question. Its decision, whether 
according to law and practice, or contrary to law and 
practice, as is claimed by the lower court, is final. Un- 
til the legislature makes a new enactment all the license 
courts in Pennsylvania must issue licenses to all whole- 
salers, brewers and bottlers without regard to the re- 
quirements of the law that they be citizens of the United 
States, of good moral character and of temperate habits, 
unless remoustrancesare filed. Jf remonstrances are filed 
the issue raised must be tried and decided on evidence. 
This will affect taose counties Which have no saloons, or 
breweries, or wholesale dealers, or bottler, as well as 
those which have. The discretion of the license courts 
is reduced to very small Jimits. The issue of such 
licenses is henceforth to be a pro forma matter. 

Another important point raised by the decision of the 
Supreme Court is that with respect to corporations, The 
Court below in support of its refusal to issue a license 
to the Prospect Brewing Company stated that the com- 
pany ‘*so far as it was pussible for a corporation to pos- 
sess good moral character did not possess good moral 
character.” Chief-Justice Pax3on in his opinion, says: 

“Itis difficult to treat this proposition seriously, yet it 

isthe only matter inthis return which even gives color or 
legality to the refusal of tuis license. That acorporation— 
an artificial being created by the Jaw—an invisible, inten- 
gible thing, can havea character of avy kind, is a novel 
proposition. That the learned Judges below so regarded it 
is evident by the qualification in their return. But the 
corporation has officials and a board of directors. If the 
Court below bad found upon evidence, and so returned, 
that said officers and directors were not of good moral 
character, I apprehend the return would have been suffi- 
cient. At thesame timeI doubt whether any one of the 
learned Judges of the Court below would have been willing 
to put his name toa return that the officers and directors 
of this corporation were respectively men of bad moral 
character. The return that the corporation has not a good 
moral character is insensible.” 
The Supreme Court has decided, it will be remembered, 
that the law requires applicants to be citizens of the 
United States, of temperate habits, and of good moral 
character. It scouts the idea that moral character can 
be predicated of a corporation. Now suppose an applica- 
tion is made for license by a corporation and remonstrance 
is made alleying that it is nox of temperate habits, 
nor of good moral character—is the Court under the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court totry these issues or to dis- 
miss them, to issue a license regardless of remonstrance 
and the requirements of law, to see if the corporation 
is temperate and of good moral character, or to try each 
of the officers and directors on these points? What 
are the license courts to do? 

TLe legislature will not meet for two years, unless an 
extra session is called. Meantime the liquor men are in 
command, The circumstances certainly justify a call 
for an extra session. 


oe 


MR. REED ON THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


CONGRESSMAN REED did not speak too seriously, in 
his address at Woodstock, last week, of the special work 
which the victory of last November imposes on Congress, 
The suppression of the ballot in certain states of the 
South is a far graver question than sectional and party 
prejudice would have the nation consider it. The fact 
that thousands of citizens of the United States are not 
freeto cast a ballot representing their conscience and 
their convictions; that thousands more are defrauded of 
this constitutional right, and that there is a wide- 
spread conspiracy to change election results by a fraud- 
ulent count ought to arouse and alarm the people as 
would the invasion of a hostile army; but it does not. 
There is a strange indifference, a strange supineness in 
this matter. We ure alive to the importance of guard- 
ing the ballot against the taint of bribery. States are 
passing elaborate measures designed to check this evil; 
but the crime against the ballot in the South is far 
greater in extent and much worse in character. 

Mr. Reed says Congress mus: deal with it; that this is 
one of the weighty responsibilities which the victory of 
last November has devolved on the party in power. We 
agree with him; the majority have a right to expect that 
Congress will apply its utmost wisdom to this problem— 
not in aspirit of sectionai or party animosity ,butin a broad 
and generous spirit of loyalty to our common institu- 
tions. Mr. Reed outlines no plan; but he asks that pub- 
lic sentiment shall make itself known so that Congress 
may have the courage to do its duty. We do not doubt 
that Congress will be sustained in any wise, well-consid- 
ered measure it may propose to secure the rights of 
thuse who are systematically defrauded of the franchise. 
The Federal Government cannot control the state elec- 
tions; but it can supervise the national elections. These 
elections have hitherto been conducted under the laws 
of the states. Congress has not insisted upon the right 
of Federal control; but the right has never been 
surrendered. It is a clear and undoubted right, and 
may be assumed whenever Congress desires. The suffi- 
cient reason for assuming it now is that the guaranty of 
the Constitution is not secured in some of the states, 
The minority, and not the majority, in many congres- 
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sional districts send representatives to Congress. It tri- 
umphs by barefaced fraud and intimidation. The ma- 
jority are defrauded, the Constitution is trampled 
upon, and men sit in Congress and help make laws who 
have no moral right to be there. 

Nobody asks that the South be humiliated, or perse- 
cuted, or coerced. What the Republican Party has de- 
manded is, as expressed by Mr. Reed, that those who, 
under the Constitution, are “‘ entitled to help govern the 
country shall belp govern it.” It is not a question now 
whether it was wise to enfranchise the Negro. He is 
enfranchised, and his rights as a citizen are as firmly 
embedded in the Constitution as those of his former mas- 
ters. It is now simply a question of obeying the Consti- 
tution, and no honest citizen can be satisfied with less. 

There is wisdom enough in Congress, we believe, to 
devise measures which shall secure the end sought. 
May it have the courage todo so. We have a country 
free enough for white men: we need now to make it 
just as free for black men. 


———$—$$—$_—____—— 


ALLEGIANCE TO LAW. 


PRESIDENT GATES has with great force and eloquence 
shown how the preservation of the liberties of our nation, 
and its progress to a more worthy life depend on the in- 
telligence and moral character of its citizens and their 
willingness to submit themselves to those restraints of 
law on which are the very condition and expression of 
liberty. 

A sailor before themastcandomuch. He can perform 
the duties of the mast or the rope; but he is helpless 
before those bigher duties which only the officer can 
perform. He must come and ask what has been the 
reckoning for the day, and where the shipis. He does not 
know the geon.etry of the stars, and has not the knowl- 
edge to keep the ship’s course off from the rocks. The 
conduct of a nation’s government requires equally, not 
only the willing, strong hands of all iis faithful citizens 
but special intelligence and training. It is a terrible 
blunder to imagine that mere facility in handling the 
political ropes will make a man competent to settle in 
our halls of legislation intricate questions of finance, or 
to decide those lines of policy which must connect our 
history with that of other nations of the globe. For 
special service in government we need men of special 
training; the best lawyers for our Judiciary, and the best 
equipped students of finance and statecraft to make and 
execute ourlaws. If our people do not yet understand 
this, if they imagine that any man who can manage a 
ward caucus is competent to formulate a law and to de- 
cide a policy, if they imagine that facility in trading 
votes is the chief element in statesmanship, we shall 
have, as President Gates tells us, some strange and 
blundering experiments in discovering the true will of 
the people, and fixing it into sound and permanent law. 

What is law? It is more and more the will of the peo- 
ple. Weare getting to be more and more democratic 
as the years go by, less a republic and more a democracy. 
This is the meaning of the frequent reference to the 
people of questions of Constitutional amendment. Even 
more, this is the meaning of the increased frequency of 
the reference to the people of questions of legislation, 
such as the adoption of a prohibitory law, or the incur- 
ring of a debt. Whena state puts such a question to 
the people it becomes in so far as much a democracy as 
is a Connecticut town. This tendency is not to be re- 
gretted. With theincrease of the means of inter-com- 
munication it becomes easier for the people to express 
their united will, and the people are, after all, the law- 
makers. It is convenience chiefly that compels us to put 
the work of law-making on our representatives,and,when 
convenient, the people will recall what they have given 
away. Itis not to be regarded as an irregularity when 
wethus more and more frequently refer to the people 
the ratification of laws. We are only giving them their 
own. 

But all this shows the more clearly the necessity for a 
general and careful intellectual and moral education — It 
emphasizes the fact that a corruption of the ballot-box 
by violence or fraud is nothing Jess than national sui- 
cide. And this brings us back to the doctrine laid down 
by President Gates, and by President Harrison also, that 
the first duty of our people is the protection and develop- 
ment of those principles of righteous government on 
which our prosperity depends, We are very glad that 
the speaker so strongly emphasized the importance of 
maintaining and extending what we have already se- 
cured in the way of Civil Service Reform. Politicians 
may be: lukewarm, but the people are more determined 
to have an unpartisan civil service, one based on intelli- 
gence and character and not on party favors. Equally 
important was his reference to the growing sense,shown 
in so many acts for ballot reform adopted by a dozen 
states,that some method must be found by which crimes 
against the purity of the ballot may be prevented as well 
as punished. This isa notable year for ballot reform, a 
year of wonderful progress, and behind it is evidently 
the popular heart. 

A government of freedom requires devotion of its 
citizens. Wecannot have law, and let that Jaw be de- 
spised. We cannot have laws heedlessly or ignorantly 
enacted, and carelessly executed. Law is a sacred 
thing, having its birth in the will of God, and in his will 





because his will agrees with the moral necessity of all 
things. Our sentiment toward the infraction of right- 
eous law must be one of stern abhorrence, and our po- 
sition that of prompt condemnation and punishment. 
Let citizens unite to execute our laws. Let no man re- 
gard an offense against the ballot, by whichever party, 
as venial. Let the interests of the State and of its whole 
citizenship be dear to every patriot’s heart, and we shall 
have no difficulty in overcoming those corrupting agen- 
cies by which vice and selfishness are ever trying to gain 
the control of our nation’s government and legislation. 


> 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 





43. This states the case a3 strongly for the Saloon as 
possible. The Saloon does furnish, perhaps, the greatest 
social enjoyment that many people ever have; and there 
is a pleasure in drinking which must be very keen to the 
awakened appetite. It is not to be denied that men find 
enjoyment in drinking and in the low, rude companion- 
ship of drinking places; but here again the influence of 
the Saloon must be judged by the results. Pastime, rec- 
reation, social intercourse, } ersonal enjoyment are good 
for man, so far as they can be had without moral or 
physical loss. But bar-room companionsbip is low and 
degrading in its influence. It attaints manhood, lowers 
the moral tone, stimulates the baser passions and pro- 
motes the vices. The drink habit, which saloons are 
established to create and foster, always sets its mark of 
deterioration on the physical system; and the evils 
which follow in its train greatly overbalance the sense 
of gratification it gives for the moment. A natural and 
healthy appetite is a blessing, and in satisfying it there 
is much pleasure; but the thrist for drink is not a natural, 
but a depraved appetite. {t cannot be satisfied. The 
more it is ministered to the more it increases. In the 
end it takes possession of the whole man and dominates 
everything—the will, the affections, the character—and 
ruin is the result. That which tends to degrade and de- 
stroy manhood ought not.to be placed in the list of the 
possible pleasures of mankind. 

44, Men who find pleasure in the companionship and 
practices of the saloons do not take their wives and 
cbildren with them to share in the ‘‘enjoyments” af- 
forded by those resorts. They would say at once that a 
saloon is not a proper place for women and children. 
Why not? If there is pleasure to be had in them—inno- 
cent, diverting pleasure—why should not the wives and 
little ones participate in it? Is not their lot as hard as 
that of their husbands? If the home isa dull place for 
the husband must it not be equally dull for them? The 
reason men do not want the company of their families 
in the saloon is because they know so well the evil char- 
acter of the saloon. They are willing to degrade them- 
selves in their desire for ‘* enjoyment,” but they are not 
willing that their families should follow their example— 
at least not at first: not till all sense of shame and de- 
cency is lost. This marks the judgement of drinkers 
themselves as to the pleasure furnished by the Saloon. 


a 


Editorial Notes. 


ONE of the ethical precepts addressed by Paul to the 
church at Ephesus was in theze words: 

‘* Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbor, for we are members one of another.” (Eph. iv, 25.) 
It may perhaps seem a little singular that Paul should thus 
write to those who professed to be Christians; yet he did so 
write and did not thereby mean to insult them. These 
Ephesian Christians were, for the most part, converts from 
heathenisn; and the apostle knew that lying was one of 
the common vices to which the ancient heathen were ad 
dicted. These Christians were, moreover, recent converts, 
and hence needed instraction as to the ethical require- 
ments of Christianity. Their old habit of lying constituted 
a danger that they might continue the practice notwith- 
standing their professed conversion to Christ. For these 
reasons, aS we suppose, the apostle thought it expedient 
to give them a special charge on this subject, just as one 
would caution a converted drunkard to put away the rum- 
bottle. The rule which Paul lays down as a guide to 
Christian practice, is never out of place even when ad- 
dressed to Christians. There are a great many liars in this 
world, and some of them, we are sorry to say, bear the 
Christian pame. Liars do not always falsify the truth. 
They sometimes speak the truth and sometimes utter false- 
hoods. The rule of Christ’s kingdom is, that men should 
put away all these falsehoods and when they speak utter 
the truth and that only. If one makesa bargain with an- 
other iu respect to any article of trade, let him put away all 
lying as to the character and qualities of that article and 
simply speak the truth about it. The seller has no right to 
lie in order to induce the purchaser to buy, and no right 
artfully to conceal defects of which he has knowledge, but 
of which the purchaser is ignorant. When one makesa 
statement as to facts and circumstances in a given case, he 
should foliow the rule laid down by Paul, and hence state 
the facts and circumstances just as they exist in his own 
mind, without exaggeration on the one hand or intended 
omissions on the other. No one should ever state as a fact 
known to himself that which is a mere rumor not by him 
known to be true. When men make promises to be fzl- 
filled by them at a future time, and pledge their faith to 
their fulfillment, then, in respect to the fulfillment, they 
should put away all lying and do just what they agreed to 
do. To make promises and then break them either by care- 
less neglect or with fraudulent intent, is to lie; ani this is 
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one of the most common forms of lying. Society is full of 
just such lying. Some men are such habitual liars in re- 
spect to their promises that no dependence can be placed 
upon their word, and those who know them never think it 
safe to trust them in anything or anywhere. Violated 
promises are not always confined to men of the world. 
Those who claim to be Christians are sometimes guilty of 
this offense. An enlightened and sanctified conscience ip 
respect to truth-telling, such as should put away all lying 
among men, would work a wonderful reform in human go- 
ciety and make this a vastly better world. This is just the 
reform which it is one of the objects of the Gospel to secure 
and which it does secure just in proportion as it rules the 
hearts of men. 





ONE or two disgusting matrimonial affairs have been 
made public the last week, which indicate some very looge 
and silly notions as to what marriage is. Two “Christian 
Scientists ’—neither Christian nor scientific, tho they took 
classes in Christian Science at two dollars an hour—cop- 
cluded that their marriage was not made in Heaven, and 
agreed to separate That was all the divorce they had or 
sought, cud then Mrs. Plunkett took another husband; 
that is, she announced herself married to another man, the 
marriage being solemnized only by their own declaration 
and recognized by no law of God orman. It is not mar- 
riage but adultery. The other case is that of a pbysician of 
distinction who has got tired of his wife and is seekivg a 
divorce from her which is not so easy to get. Meanwhile, 
still married to his wife, uncertain of release, he seeks the 
company of the daughter of a prominent merchant, and 
puts himself in the relation to her of an affianced husband, 
Of course the position becomes awkward to her, and when 
her friends make a fuss about it, he takes her “‘ under his 
own protection,” to hisown home, to her shame and his. 
This he calls ** protection’’—the protection the vulture gives 
the lamb. ‘There are strange notions of the tamily and of 
marriage abroad when such things can happen; and in such 
cases the tutorial power of the law might well give its 
needed enlightenment. Some people seem to think that 
mutual weariness is a sufficient reason for breaking the 
marriage bond. They talk about the sacredness of recipro- 
cal attraction, and the curse of uncongenial hearts. But 
marriage is vastly more sacred than these reciprocal at- 
tractions which may be nothing more than selfish and 
If two people are attracted 
together, then, if unmarried, let them take it as a sign that 
they should marry; if married as a sign that they should 


| keep apart. The modern doctrine of sacred affinities is 


nothing less than the crowning of unblushing vice, and the 
deification of the animal passions which ally us with 
brutes. 


Jefferson and Cicero, previously suburbs of Chicago, has 
become territorially the largest city in the Union. It now 
covers an area of 150 square miles, and, with this annexa- 
tion, has a population of about 1,100,000, which makes it in 
population the third if not the second city in the United 
States. Philadelphia claims a population of 1,200,000: and 
if thisis a correct estimate, as is probably the fact, then 
Chicago must, for the present at least, be content with being 
the third instead of the fourth city in the Union, and in 
this respect with having changed places with Brooklyn, 
whose population is set down at about 900,000. The growth 
of Chicago within the last fifty years is a marvelous devel- 
opment in the history of cities. Its present territorial area 
admits of a vast increase in population; and in the next 
fifty years the population will probably be more than 
doubled. A country that cap, in a comparatively short 
time, produce such great cities as New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Brooklyn, has init the elements of great in- 
dustrial and commercial thrift. Cities in this country, 


more than in Europe, are the product of purely natural 
causes. 





OUR attention has been called to a recent paper by 
William A. Hammond, M.D., oa “‘Sumptuary Laws and 
their Influence on Society.”’ For the credit of the doctor we 
hope he did not: utter what is attributed to him. Heis said 
to have asserted: 

‘The early laws of New England aimed at the evil of drinking, 
and declared that because of their rigidity and their attacks 
upon personal rights they had no effect. These laws were par- 
ticularly obnoxious in Massachusetts and were extended to the 
consumption of tobacco, which no one could use publicly and no 
two or more might assemble to enjoy the leaf. He spoke of the 
exceedingly severe penalty of decapitation inflicted by one of 
the Sultans of Turkey upon those of his subjects who smoked to- 
bacco in defiance of his instructions. And yet tobacco is still 
smoked in Massachusetts and in Turkey.” 

“ Early laws” is an indefinite phrase, and we do not know 
exactly to what period of New England history the doctor 
refers. He seems to think that alcohol and tobacco were 
put under the ban together and that in that stern period 
‘no two persons or more might assemble to enjoy the leaf.” 
Dr. Hammond is more or less celebrated as an explorer of 
obscure subjects; but if he has really discovered a period of 
which this statement is true, he has found the clue to4 
very remote chapter of American history more ancient than 
that of the aborigines. They had no such sumptuary pro- 
hibition and there has been nothing of the kind since. The 
learned doctor makes the impression that New England 
started with a prohibition which fell flat because it was too 
strict, and which applied to tobacco as well as to rum. 
This reverses the order of history. New England was 
driven into prohibition by the awful effect of its original 
indifference to social dram-drinking. New England was 
founded by men who used alcoholic liquors as Dr. 
Hammond thinks they should be used—in moderation. 
It went on as it began for two hundred years, and the re- 
sult was that condition of things which George B. Cheever 
described in “‘ Deacon Giles’s Distillery.” Dr. Hammond 
has not explored the old church registers, or he would have 
found that in the “early” period he speaks of, it took & 
good deal of rum to get a minister settled or a respectable 
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citizen buried. He cannot know much of New England 
history, or he would understand how much the trade in 
«pum and niggers” had to do with its wealth. He cannot 
have known many old New England ministers, or they 
would have told him what by the beginning of this century 
the people in those states had come to under his system 
of moderation. This prohibitory business which he speaks 
of with so much contempt, is, a3 far as New England is con- 
cerned, a nineteeth century idea, forced into view by the 
stern necessity of correcting the results of eighteenth and 
seventeenth century laxity. It arose in the rude awaken- 
jing the people suffered, when some twenty-five years of 
this century had rolled away, to the fact that something 
must be done. They tried moderate measures at first, and 
they were notstrongenough. They tried stronger measures 
with better success. At last they rose to Prohibition. Pro- 
hibition was not the survival of Puritan colonialism. 
Puritan colonialism was not probibitory. It drank rum 
«jn moderation ” as long as it dared to, and only gave it. up 
when it found, after two hundred years of experience, that 
it was a case in which you cannot serve God and Mammon. 
One hadto go, and the Puritanism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury said let rum go. On that point the doctors of the 
period agreed substantially with the ministers. Dr. Ham- 
moud’s allusion to Mohammedanism is even more unfortu- 
pate. The Koran may be open to two readings, but the 
grandest experiment of prohibition that has ever been 
made was among the Arab race, and it made them water- 
drinkers. We know as well as Dr. Hammond that there 
are exceptions among the people who follow the prophet, 
put there is not among them all a drunken race, and there 
are among them many races who do not driok alcohol at 
all. The greatest success the world has ever known in 
treating the alcohol question was and is based on the prin- 
ciple of prohibition. That may not altogether settle the 
question for us, but it is a tremendously significant ex- 
ample. As far as it goes it disposes of the wise paper at- 
tributed to Dr. Hammond. 


FIVE conventions in as many Territories of the United 
States last week celebrated the Fourth of Jaly by beginning 
their sessions for the framing of constitutions with a view 
to the admission of these territories iato the Union. The 
conventions in South Dakota, North Dakota, Washington 
and Montana are being held under an enabling act passed 
at the last session of Congress; and doubtless all the pre- 
liminaries will be supplied tor their admission early at the 
next session of Congress. This will carry up the whole 
number of states to forty-two, and add five new members 
to the House of Representatives, of whom four are quite 
sure to be Republicans, and also add eight Senators to the 
Senate, of whom six are equally certain to be Republicans. 
The Republican majority in botb Houses of Congress will 
thereby be increased. The constitutional convention being 
held in the Territory of Idaho is not based upon any ena- 
bling act of Congress, but comes from the spontaneous ac- 
tion of the people who desire an early admission into the 
Union as a state, and will without doubt make application 
therefor at the next session of Congress. We see no sufli- 
cient reason why [Idaho should be admitted into the Union 
at present, especially in view of the fact that it has a very 
considerable Mormon element in its population that still 
clings to polygamy, aud that would be a source of danger 
if Idaho were now to become a state. We think that Con- 
gress had better wait until the question of Mormon polyg- 
amy shall reach a more advanced stage of final settlement. 
The Republicans have organized the Constitutional Con- 
ventions in Washington and the two Dakotas; and the 
Democrats that in Montana. The Farmers’ Al‘iance hasa 
very strong following in the Dakota Conventions. The Re- 
publicans accepted the Alliance candidate in North Dakota 
and made him president of the Convertion. In South Da- 
kota the Alliance could only win by entering into a combi- 
nation with the Democrats, which it refused to do. The 
farmers are strongly Republican. 


THE coroner's jury, sitting on the case of the persons killed 
in the Johnstown disaster, have agreed upon a_ verdict 
which squarely puts the whole burden of the disaster and 
the loss of all these thousands of lives and millions of prop- 
erty on the owners of the South Fork Dam. They declare 
that there was not sufficient waste weir, and that the dam 
was neither constructed sufficiently strong nor of the proper 
material to withstand the overflow; and that, therefore 
“the owners are responsible for the fearful loss of life and 
property resulting from the breaking of the dam.” This is 
a terrible arraignment. We have had in this country be- 
fore many zases of loss of life resulting from greed and haste 
to be rich, but this is the first notable case, we believe, in 
which the luxurious pleasures of rich men have had so sad 
afruitage. It is proper that the utmost instruction should 
be got out of the lesson of this selfish heedlessness of the 
safety of the public if one can only keep his own fishing 
preserves maintained. The men who owned that dam can 
never be the heedless men they were before. Henceforth 
they are marked men. They carry a burden of desolated 
homes and stricken hearts. On their forehead is a mark 
like that of Cain. And all this was wrought by want of 
thought, and also by a very serions want of heart. 


THE Sun, of this city, last week, in its Fourth of July 
issne, greeted its readers with two columns of short ex- 
tracts from the writings of Thomas Jefferson, the third 
President of the United States. These extracts contain 
some of the best things that ever came from his pen. We 
give a few specimens, as follows: 

“T have never suffered a political to become a personal differ- 
ence.” 

“The execution of the laws is more important than the mak- 
ing them.” 

* An honest heart being the first blessing, a knowing head is 
the second.” 

* Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the prog- 
ress of the human mind,” 








“An equilibrium of agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
is essential to our independence.” 

“It is our business to manufacture for ourselves whatever we 
can, to keep our markets for what we can spare or want, and 
the less we have todo with the amities or enmities of Europe 
the better.” 

“If we are faithful to our country, if we acquiesce with good 
will in the decisions of the majority, and the nation moves in 
mass in the same direction, aithoit may not be that which every 


individual thinks best, we have nothing to fear from any quar- 
ter.” 


“T have alwaysthought that where the line of demarcation 
between the powers of the General and the State Governments 
was doubtfully or indistinctly drawn, it would be prudent and 
praiseworthy in both parties never to approach it but under 
urgent necessity.” 


THE importance of teachiog children to have a genuine 
love of country cannot be exaggerated. It is of just as 
much importance to teach them patriotism as geography. 
Children in Germany, France and other countries are 
taught all the national hymns, which they know by heart. 
Our own national hymns, we regret to say, are not sung by 
the children as much as they were a generation ago. A 
movement which is certainly to be commended, is the 
gathering of all the school-children in Newport, R. I., on 
the Fourth of July, where the national hymns are sung 
and patriotism taught. Last week over two thousand 
school-children were gathered in Music Hall, Newport, 
under the direction of Maj. Theodore K. Gibbs, of New 
York. Surely some sort of festival might profitably be ar- 
ranged for the school-children in our large cities on na- 
tional holidays. 

..-. The clouds begin to look dark in Europe. The Pope 
is said to have made arrapgements to go to Portugal in 
case of a war with Italy. The Czar of Russia is petting the 
young King of Servia and is reported to have sent Russian 
officers to assist in commanding his army. At the same 
time the Czar is said to have remonstrated agaiust the 
Ramanian Government’s pushing the fortification work it 
has begun; and both Russia on the one side and Germany 
and Austria ou the other, are trying to secure the adhesion 
of Tuckey in the coming struggle. All this is ominous; 
and against it we have only to place the bit of peaceful as 
surance we receive that Malietoa and Mataafa and Tama- 
sese are at peace in Samoa. 


.... The Republican leaders will do well to listen to The 
Press of this city, and provide for an early State Convention 
aud a strony platform on the liquor question. It says: 

** The Republican Party cannot aiford to abate one jot or one 
tittle from its anti-saloon and ballot reform attitude of last year. 

. Let us have no policy of shilly shally, afraid-of-the- 
saloons, wait-for-the-other-fellows, cowardly expediency. Noth- 
ing is more inexpedient than expediency that ignores principle. 
We havee splendid moral issue, let us raise it higher than ever 
and we are bound to win.” 

This is not Oaly hard common sense, but it is practical wis- 
dom in politics. To ignore it will be to invite disaster. 


....We are surprised to find the, Michigan Christian 
idvocate criticising President Harrison for his “Sunday 
cruises on the Potomac.’”’ Will the Advocate please tell 
us what there is wrong in spending a Sabbath on a steamer 
guietly at anchor all day? The President did not “ cruise” 
onSunday. The cruising was done Saturday night and 
Monday morning; and no more exertion was required in 
yoing ashore for divine service than in walking or riding 
tochurch in Washington, A portion of the daily press has 
tried to make the public believe that the President took 
his sail down the Potomac and back on Sunday. Such is 
not the fact. 


.... The Southern press is not a unit on the acquittal of 
M’Dow, the slayer of Captain Dawson. The Memphis 
Avalanche censures the dead man, and has no disposition 
to question the verdict. T’ae Nashville American calls 
M’Dow a “brutal and cowardly murderer,’ aud the New 
Orleans T'imes-Democrat denounces M’ Dow in the severest 
terms. Meantime, we are glad to learn that those in 
Charleston who rejoiced at the acquittal have, on a sober 
second-thought, come to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing else to be thought of besides their hatred for Captain 
Dawson. 


....lt was pleasant to see such a special display of pa- 
triotism and loyalty from the parish priest and the teachers 
and scholars in the Catholic Convent at Putnam. Their 
enthusiasm knew no bounds, and the President could not 
but stop for a little while to accept their tribute of respect. 
It will be a bright day in the memory of all those children. 
If weare not mistaken there was a strong Republican 
Catholic element in Putman at the last election, which 
was, in some mysterious way, drawn into the regular Dem- 
ocratic line just before election. 


...-The Supreme Court of Mississippi has just decided 
that altho railroad companies may require that whites and 
blacks shall ride in different cars, they have no right to 
discriminate against either class in tne character of the ac- 
commodationsafforded. This isthe doctrine laid down by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission in construing the In- 
ter-State Commerce Law enacted by Congress. Such dis- 
crimination against colored people is an outrage upon their 
rights. 


.... The President of Hanover College, Ind., writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your biography of Miss Maria Mitchel! you repeat a mis- 
take that has been very widely made. You say that Dartmouth 
College conferred on her the degree of LL.D. in 1852; the mis- 
take arises from tue fact that Dartmouth is located at Hanover, 
BN... 

The truth is that the degree was conferred on her by Hanover 
College in 1882, and was probably the first instance of an LL.D. 
being given to a woman. D. W. FISHER. 


...-lt is the custom of factories in Buffalo to blow their 


whistles at noon. Mr. Justice Daniels, while holding court 
in that city, found the noise an annoyance to him, and 





ordered the sheriff to notify the proprietors of these fac- 
tories that unless this whistling was stopped they would be 
brought before the court for contempt. It strikes us, with 
all due respect to the Judge, that this would be rather a 
queer kind of contempt of court. 


.-.-The rule that royalty must marry, if at all, within 
the confines of royalty, limits European royalty to a com- 
paratively small circle for marriageable material, and 
makes it necessary for blood kindred to marry each other, 
in violation of well known physiological laws. This rule 
we suppose, explains why the son of the Prince of Wales is 
about to marry his cousin, who is a sister of the Emperor 
of Germany. 


-.-.General Butler, in his recent address at the Colby 
University, strongly advocated the political annexation of 
Canada to the United States. It will be time enough for 
the American people to consider this question when the 
people of Canada desire such annexation, which is not the 
fact at present. Great Britain would be likely to have 
something to say on the subject. 


. .The country has just celebrated the Fourth of July in 
the centennial year of its national life, with a population 
not much short of 65,000,000. What will it be on the Fourth 
of July in its second centennial year? Our children’s 
children must answer this question. God has a great work 
for the United States in the historic drama of his far-reach- 
ing providence. 


....The Buffalo News states the action of a mother re- 
siding in Buffalo, who gave the contents of the little sav- 
ings bank of her dead child for the relief of the Johnstown 
sufferers. She had long hoarded the precious keepsake, 
and gave it as her darliag’s contribution. Who will doubt 
that that mother’s heart was moved with tender sympathy 
for the suffering. 


....Roseland Park looks more beautiful every year. It 
had not really been discovered that it lacked anything un 
til the rain this year suggested the possible need of a large 
covered auditorium where speakers might get the protec- 
tion from the clouds which the shade of the trees gives 
them from the sun. 


....The Chicago Legal News complimeuts Governor 
Fifer, of Illinois, on the fact that of all the bills passed by 
the legislature he has not allowed one to become a law by 
Constitutional limitation, but has either vetoed or sijned 
every bill presented to him. This is the proper course for 
every Governor to pursue. 


.... The law of this state, forbidding the sale of cigarets 
to children had its first enforcement in Brouklyn. The 
seller had the privilege of paying a fine of fifty dollars for 
his violation of the law. The enforcement of the law will 
scon put an end to cigaret-smoking by boys. 


.... Those who have been struck by the paleness of Pres- 
ident Harrison’s complexion must not imagine it to be any 
sign of ill health. He is always pale, even when in the 
best of health. 


.... The phrase “doctrines of grace,”’ is a very appropriate 
designation of what the Bible teaches in regard to the plan 
of human salvation. The whole plan, from beginning to 
end, is one of grace to sinners; and in this plan, Christ as 
a Divine Saviour isthecentral sun. He is God “manifested 
in the flesh.”’ 


....Christians are so intimately connected with Christ 
that, inthe Bible, they are said to Lein him, to be crucified 
with him, to die with him, to rise with him, to live with 
him, to reign with him, and to be co-heirs with him. They 
are identified with him, and he with them, without any 
loss of separate individuality. 


...."* For by grace are ye saved,’’ says Paul. How saved 
by grace? “Through faith,’ is the answer. Faith re- 
ceives and appropriates the grace, and thus we are saved 
“through faith.” This is God’s plan, and must be man’s, 
if he is ever sav2d by grace. The faith, tho not an act of 
merit, is an indispensable act of reception. 


....1f one, in reading the Bible, desires to derive there- 
from the highest degree of spiritual profic, he should re- 
gard it as the Word of God, just as really as if he heard 
the words supernaturally addressed to him from Heaven 
in audible sounds. This state of mind will give to Bible 
words their proper power in the mind and heart. 


....Paul was an enthusiast in the truesense. In his head 
were great and far-reaching thoughts in respect to God and 
man, and in his heart were intense emotions as impellents 
to action. The thoughts explain and justify the emotions; 
and the emotions demanded the action to which they led. 
The .nore such enthusiasts the world has the better for it, 


....Christ’s assumption of human nature, his death in 
that nature, his resurrection in that nature, his ascension 
into Heaven in that nature, and his exaltation and glonfi- 
cation in that nature—yes, all these facts combined in him 
present him to our thoughts, not only as a wonderful being, 
but as fitted to inspire and cheer the heart when trusting 
him. 


...."*Do these things and live,’’ is the language of the 
law. The language of the Gospel is, ‘‘ Live, and do these 
things.’’ Christians are “created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.’”’ The very terms of the new life make that 
life ove of holy obedience to God, while the dependence of 
the heart for salvation is wholly upon the * finished”? work 
of Christ. 


....The celestial immortality of the Christian has its 
germ within him as he exists in this world. The faith and love 
which here unite him to Christ, and which through Christ 
secure to bim eternal life, are now spiritual realities in his 
experience; and they will go with bim when he leaves this 
world and enters Heaven, and will there in kind be just 
what they were here, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BUARD. 








IN THE INDEPENDENT for March 28th, the story of Prade- 
jon (Pradehép) is told at some length, and how bravely the 
Protestant Christians there had borne a long season of per- 
secution. 

It will be remembered that the special agency used by 
the local priest in stirring up popular feeling against these 
bretbren was the Jesuit “missionaries” brought from the 
neighboring City of Calahorra, the seat of the Bishop of 
Logrofio; and that—tho three members of the church who 
were under discipline had yielded to the pressure that was 
brought to bear upon them through debts that they owed 
to rich Roman Catholics, and went back to the Church of 
Rome—all the efforts of the missionaries had been ineffec- 
tual either to break down the spirit of the little Protestant 
flock, or to deter many of the townspeople from attending 
our meetings or sending their children to our schools. 

For a number of weeks there was a cessation of open 
hostilities. The din of battle ceased, and the more quiet 
work of sapping and mining went on as usual when the 
parish priest was alone—and, as usual, without tbe results 
that he sought. 

His restless spirit could not long brook these quiet meth 
ods. His promise to drive the Protestants out was not inthe 
way of fulfillment. So again hecallsin the he!p of the 
Jesuit missiovaries from Calahorra. They are a different 
set from those of last year, but their tactics are the same: 
violent harangues from the pulpit, and noisy processions 
through the streets with which to frighten the timid— 
threats, expostulations and bribes when chance admits 
them into the houses where there are any Protestants. 

This time there is a sister of our church who is the only 
Protestant in a family of Roman Catholics. They beg her 
to go with them to hear the “‘ missionaries”’ preach, if per- 
chance she may be convinced by them of her errors and be 
led to return to the bosom of the Mother Church. Willing 
to please her friends and ready to be cenvinced of her mis- 
takes if she is in error, she goes with them to their church; 
and she does not refuse to discuss the questions of religion 
with the missionaries, who call frequently at her house for 
that purpose. Their chief argument is the *‘ wickedness of 
Protestauts.”’ This has no weight with her as she knows 
that every Protestant in the town isa better man than he 
was before he became a Protestant. As to doctrine, she 
knows her Bible well and they do not know it at all, hence 
she is unsbaken by their appeals. If they are so anxious to 
convince those who are in error, she urges them to meet 
her pastor in her house, and by fair reasons to show him 
that he is ignorant of the Gospel. Once and again they 
make the appointment to meet him at her house, but—only 
to break it each time! 

Singularly blind to the real condition of this good 
woman’s heart because she has been polite and kindly with 
them, they really believe that they will win her back to 
their fold. So sure are they of this that they send word to 
the Bishop in Calahorra that they are ready for anotber 
fiesta; that if he will come to Pradején they will celebrate 
his visit by the public recantation of another Protestant. 
He hesitates; they send a committee of ‘influential citi- 
zens’’ to urge him; he yields, and the day is set when he 
will come. 

The day approaches; but to their dismay their hoped for 
penitent goes on the even tenor of her way, as much a 
Protestant as ever. They besiege her house aay and night. 
She shows them that they have not met a single one of the 
conditions that she had set, before she could give up her 
religion. They had twice broken their word and their en- 
gagements to meet her pastor, and to show him and her 
wherein they erred in their belief in the Gospel of Christ. 
They had not shown her that it was wrong that she should 
read and search the Scriptures, and that she should go 
directly to God, through Christ, for pardon and help and 
salvation, without the intervention of the saints, or even 
of the Virgin Mary. They bad not shown her by what 
authority, in their catechisms, they bodily withdraw the 
second commandment and, to hide the fact, divide the tenth 
into two commandments so as to retain the number ten. 
In short, she must tell them that they had only strength- 
ened her belief in the religion of the Protestants, and her 
determination to cling to the Bible—which the Roman 
Catholic Church withholds from the people, but the study 
of which, and the practice of whose teachings, the Prot- 
estants urge on all. 

They were wild with rage and fright. The Bishop was 
coming and the lamb for the slaughter was not ready. 
They send a messenger flying to a neighboring village to 
bring tae woman’s father—if so be he may be able to force his 
daughter to grace their festival by a recantation. He 
comes, and puts himself sheepishly before her. The “ mis- 
sionaries’’ and their friends seek to rouse his spirit by 
potations of strong drink. In time he gets bold and bois- 
terous, and with his big stick threatens his daughter with 
- arguments about as logical but no more convincing 
than those of the missionaries. They now offer her money 
—an ounce, two ounces in gold, and many other favors. 
Were she not sound in the faith she surely would be over- 
borne. A strength that 1s not her own sustains her, and 
they leave her. As a last resort they now seek a poor 
woman, who is a widow, with a young child that has been 
baptized in the Protestart church. They offer ber fifty,a 
hundred dollars, if she will bring that child to be baptized 
by the Bishop when, on the morrow, he shall come to see 
the Protestants bowing at his feet. It once would have 
seemed a fortune to the poor woman, but she turns from it 
with horror. 

The Bishop comes; with the customary clatter and clamor 
he is escorted through the town and tothe church. But 
there is a ‘‘goneness ’’—: sort of faintness and sickvess in 
the stomach and in the heart of more than one in that 





noisy crowd andin that congregation. There is no Protest- 
ant victim to offer up on the altarto-day. The Bishop 
complains bitterly of the ridiculous figure that they have 
made him cut, and the next day, ashamed and angry he 
returns to Calahorra, and a few hours later the ‘“‘ mission- 
aries’’ slip out of the town crest-fallen and alone. 

Mingled with feelings of true thankfulness to God who 
gave strength to the weak wherewith to resist the strength 
and the bribes of the strong and of the rich, it was perhaps 
not wrong that«there should be some metriment—and on 
the part of a good many besides the hunted Protestants—at 
the discomfiture of missionaries and Bishop. 

But it is not a laughable thing—it is asad sight; indeed 
itis asad sight to see these priests and missionaries and 
bishops setting themselves together against the Lord, and 
against his anointed. Preaching, preaching—storming, 
storming forever against the Protestants, but how seldom 
a word about the free and full and glorious salvation of- 
fered to dying men in the Gospel of Christ. We will not 
pray that they may be broken with a rod of iron, but we 
will pray and labor that to priest and to people alike may 
come in their fallness the precious blessings of that Gos- 
pel, the cffering of which to them in the open Word of God 
is our only mission here—if they did but know it! 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A CABLEGRAM from Rome says Pope Leo XIII has ex- 
pressed the wish that Cardinal Lavigerie, of Algiers, should 
succeed him as Supreme Pontiff. 


....Hereafter ministers of the Church of Scotland are 
simply to own the Confession’s * doctrine,’’ instead of its 
‘* whole doctrine,”’ to be the true doctrine, and elders are to 
‘approve ”’ of the Confession. 


....Principal Cunningham says concerning the state- 
mentof the Westminster Confession of Faith that the Pope 
is Antichrist, that §no Jman now believes that this should 
enter into the substance of doctrine. 


...Bishops Baldwin, of Huron, and Foss, of Philadel- 
phia; Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Dr. Moses D. Hoge, President 
Patton and others are helping in Mr. Moody’s College 
Students’ Summer School at Northfield, Mass. 


. ..Since the date of the union of Presbyterians in 
Canada, the Church has gained nearly a million dollars in 
its annual contributions for religious purposes. The total 
for 1888 was $1,942,723; the total for 1875, the year of the 
union, was $982,672. 


.... The 84 presbyteries of the Church of Scotland all ex 
pressed themselves on the overture of last year respecting 
the subscription of office-bearers. Of these 64 pronounced 
in favor of relaxation of the subscription and 16 against it. 
This was the basis on which the Assembly vcted to come to 
the relief of office-bearers in the matter. 


...-Thomas Ewing Sherman, son of General Sherman, 
was on Sunday ordained deacon in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The ceremony was performed in the private 
chapel of Archbishop Ryan. The services were semi pri- 
vate, only the immediate relatives of the candidate and a 
few persons who attend the Archbishop’s mass being pres- 
ent. 


...-A religious census was taken some months ago in 
Wales, but the results were not published, owing it is said 
tothe fact that the oppouents of Disestablishment crowded 
the churches, on the day appointed, with non church-yoers. 
The census, however, has been loudly called for and is now 
published for the six northern counties. The attendance 
at the Free churches was 317,078; at the Established 
churches, 86,438. 


...-In Wales there are. according to a computation made 
a few years ugo, 120,653 Congregationalists; 119,355 Calvin- 
istic Methodists; 81,372 Baptists: 32,146 Wesleyans; 6,010 
Primitive Methodists; 1,240 Bible Christians. The Uni- 
tarian body has about 5,000 adherents, chiefly in South 
Wales. There are a few congregations belongiug to the 
Methodist Free Church and also to the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 


..-.The World’s Sunday-School Convention was held in 
London last week. There were 900 foreign delegates pres- 
ent, including over 300 fromthe United States. Lord Kin- 
naird delivered an address of welcome, and Count Bern- 
storff, of Berlin, and the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
responded in behalf of the delegates from the European 
and American Continents. The next Convention is to be 
held in the United States in 1893. 


....The report to the Free Church Assembly on the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment in Scotland stated that within 
the last year or two a perfect revolution had taken place in 
the Highlands over this question. There was not a single 
constituency in the North that would send a man to Par- 
liament at next election unless he went in straight for the 
disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. The question 
of mending was past and gone; it was now only a question 
of ending. 


....The Rev. Percy Browne, of Roxbury, Mass., in his 
commencement sermon at the Cambridge Episcopal Divin- 
ity School, thus defined the aposwlic ministry: 

“An apostolic ministry is apostolic only in so far as it holds 
and declares that central conception of Christ and man which 
lies at the heart of the Gospel and which St. Paal declared to all 
the world: that no deacon, priest or bishop is apostolic unless he 
lives and teaches so that the worid shall see in the minister ‘A 
man in Christ.’” 


‘A man in Christ” was his text. 
...-In his speech on vhe question of relaxing the terms of 


subscription for office-bearers in the Church of Scotland, 
Principal Cunningham said: 


' “Many of the clergy of the Kirx were deeply trou bled in their 
minds in regard to some of the conteats of the Confession of 
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Faith, because during the last twenty-five years science had 
made an enormous advance, criticism had made an enormous 
advance, and all knowledge had made a tremendous advance, 
Doubt had been cast upon many things which never were 
doubted in 1637. He therefore maintained that the clergy 
should be emancipated as well as the elders.” 


...-The Roman Catholic Plenary Council of 1£84 autho. 
rized a revision and re-arrapngement of the Catholic Prayer. 
Book. This work has just been finished, and will shortly 
take the place of the books which bave been in use hithe;- 
to. It is so arranged that the entire service of the Mass for 
every Sunday in the year can be followed by the con- 
gregation, just as it is said by the clergyman. Every 
page in proof-sheets was sent to every Catko ic 


Bishop and Archbishop in the United States, and, ;s 
issued, it will have the unanimous indorsement of the 
hierarchy. 


.... The Bishop of Lincola has decided to submit himge}¢ 
to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
accordance with the latter’s decision. When the case wi} 
be tried is not yet announced. The Rock says: 

“Ifthe Archbishop condemns his brother Bishop, then the 
Bishop of Lincoln is bound by his own professions to bow to the 
sentence, and to discontinue the condemned practices. He 
could not, with a shadow of regard for his reputation, appeal to 
the Privy Council. If, however, the Archbishop rules in favyoy 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, then there will be an appeal to the 
Privy Council, and whatever its judgment should be we shall, 
far as this discussion about acceptable jurisdiction goes, be just 
where we were.” 


....Dr. Gloag, in his closing address as Moderator, told 
the Assembly of the Scottish Kirk that, in view of the 
great progress of the present century, what was most 
needed is a great theologian to give a full view of Gospel 
truth, to grasp it in its entirety, embracing all the three 
phases of Christianity, and promulgating a theology more 
rational than that of Catholicism, more human than that 
of Calvinism, and more divine than that of Arminianism; 
one who, like Lutber, would embody in his person the 
spirit of the age, and, like him, bring forth some regener- 
ating truth from the obscurity in which it has lain buried 
for ages, wield that truth by the overpowering force of el- 
oquence, combined with the mighty rushing wind of the 
Spirit, and carry all before him. 


....-The fourteenth annual meeting of the Bulgarian 
Evangelical Society was held recently in Sophia. On the 
first day 650 persons were pre ent. Strong opposition to the 
spread of Evangelical truth was reported. The building of 
a chapel at Ichtiman has been stoped by order of the Min- 
ister of Religion. The Superintendent of the Methodist Mis- 
sion is only allowed to employ Bulgarian teachers or 
naturalized foreigners in the mission schools, the Bulgarian 
Exarch bas sent a circular to Bulgarian ecclesiastics urg- 
ing them to take severe measures against Protestant 
preachers and Catholic priests, a paper is published whore 
object is to destroy the influence of Evangelical preaching, 
and thirty or more books and tracts have appeared against 
Evangelical religion. 


The New York Ministerium, the oldest Lutheran 
Synod in the State of New York, founded 1786, met June 
27th to July 3d, in St. Peter’s church, Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Seven candidates were ordained and twelve 
ministers received. The Committee on Statistics reported 
a membership in the churches of 37,445 communicants. 
Theses on the Law and the Gospei were discussed, two ses- 
sions being devoted to their consideration. The trustees of 
Wagner College, at Rochester, N. Y., offered the institu- 
tion toSynod. The offer was accepted, and a new board 
elected by Synod. Twenty delegates were elected to repre- 
sent the Synod in the meeting of the General Council in 
Pittsburg in October, 1889; also directors of the Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. The subject of ** Good Works” 
will be discussed next year. 








Missions. 


MISSION WORK IN SHANSI. 


BY THE REV. J. B. THOMPSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





PROBABLY no part of Chinais more accessible to the Gos- 
pel messenger thanthe Province of Shansi. Here the door 
is wide open and the people are quite friendly. It mav be 
that when converts become numerous persecutions will 
arise, occasioned by the temple taxes falling more heavily 
upon those who shall continue to adhere to heathenism; 
but until then there is nothing to be feared. At present, 
the missionary is free to travel anywhere over the province. 
At some places he is even welcomed by many of the people, 
and everywhere he is regarded as a manof honor. Recently 
at astrange city, I went into a restaurant for my dinner. 
After dinner, I said to the proprietor, ‘‘ My money is at the 
inn. Send a man with meand I will pay him there,” this 
being a common practice among the Chinese. It surprised 
me not a little when the man—who had probably never 
seen me before—replied, ‘Pay the next time you come 
along.’ Missionaries move about freely in Chinese crowds 
and they are generally treated with respect. The county 
magistrate at this place has several times taken pains to 
indicate his friendly feeling toward us. 

The province is occupied by sixty missionaries (including 
wives) at seventeen stations. The English Baptists bave 
two stations and eleven missionaries; the Chiva Inland 
Mission has thirteen stations and forty missionaries; the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has one married mission- 
ary, and the American Board has two stations occupied by 
seven missionaries. Several of the Shansi missionaries are 
persons of wealth who have left all for the service of Christ 
in this land. 

With such a staff of laborers great results may be ex- 
pected, and the expectation will no doubt be realized iu the 
future, At present, however, the main work is to sow the 
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— 
seed; and if this is well done, the reaping time will be sure 
to come by and by; when “ both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together.’””’ But the work must pro- 
ceed slowly. All interested in theconversion of China need 
to cultivate patience. President Angell well expressed the 
situation in his lucid address at the annual meeting of the 
American Board at Cleveland last year. The conversion of 
a Chinaman is indeed a difficult task, but, thank God, it is 
not an impossible one. There are about 300 church-mem- 
pers in this province, and the number is increasing. Ind1- 
vidual missionaries have tried the “ instantaneous baptism” 
plan of making converts, but this short and easy method of 
filling a Christian church with baptized heathen has been 
found to be altogether unsatisfactory, and it is now wisely 
abandoned; and the more advisable mode of having a pre- 
vious probation is the general practice. 
FEN-CHAU-FU, SHANSI, CHINA. 








Diblical Research. 


THosE students of Assyriology who have been in pos- 
session of ‘‘ Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament,” 
during the last seventeen years, have not failed to observe 
that its author, Dr. Eberhard Schrader, regaréed the dis- 
crepancy between the Hebrew system of chronology of the 
Books of Kings and the Assyrian system contained in the 
eponym-canons from B.C. 900 to 666 as a material one, that 
he pronounced against the scriptural system because noto- 
riously subjected in the course of centuries to numerous 
alterations, and that he preferred the monuments because 
they have remained unchanged. His English translator, 
however, Prof. Owen C. Whitehouse, in the second volume 
of ‘‘ The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament,” 
does not abandon the biblical system in so summary a 
manner but endeavors to adapt it to that of the Assyrian 
records. Professor Kamphausen, who entertaining a 
wholesome respect for the integrity of the Old Testament 
history and at the same time a wholesome skeptic’sm 
toward artificial theories of Zahlenspielerei, having 
already elaborated a scheme of dates aiming to harmonize 
the existing biblical chronology with that of the Assyrian 
eponym-canon so as to entail as little disarrangement as 
possible of the numerical statements of the Books of Kings 
or disturbance of the general synchronism of the Jewish 
and Israelite reigns, Professor Whitehouse makes it the 
basis of his further adjustments. Kamphausen’s table, 
modified so as to make the date of the initial year ofa 
kiny’s reign identical with that of the final year of his pred- 
ecessor, stands as follows: 





* United Kingdom. 
“Saul, B.C. 1057-1018. 2 
David, 1018-1011 (Judah), 1010-978 (over Israel and Judah). 
Solomon, 978-958. 


* Kingdom of Judah. Kingdom of Israel. 


Rehoboam..........- 938-921 Jorobonm f........0.0. 938-916 
BIR, 35005000000 000 921-918 es 916-914 
iach +iaeweenaee 918-877 ccs epecawe wed 914-891 
GN cnnexnecestnsuaied 891-890 
Es sabndsnceakvewere 890 
dinars sacekwce: xe .890-879 
Jehoshaphat....... 877-852 [ee 878-857 
Jehoram...... ..... 852-843 PR ccicokenciounl 856-855 
Anaziah.. ..... ....843-842 PID skis kene<cunan 854-843 
aS ee 842-837 pS er roe 842-815 
OS Serer 857-797 PM icc occas. sad 815-798 
Amaziah........... 197-777 RO 798 782 
Azariah or Uzziah. .777-755 Jeroboam IT............ 782-741 
Jotham as regent. ..750-756 Zechariah, Shallum...741 
Jotham as king..... 736-735 SERGE occ occivics.cc 741-758 
BR sca cinecnecane 785-715 Pekahiah. .............788-736 
Hezekiah............ 714-686 I iiiaake s4's bGiesenend 736-730 
eee 685-641 PE ibis eapavnawcns 730-722 
EF .. wcccconsaeedd 641-639 
CO eee 639-608 
SenOaNAS.. .... 020.5. 608 
Jehoiakim..........- 608-597 
Jechoniah........... 597 f 
Zedekiah............597-586"’ 


Of these dates the modifications which Professor White- 
house proposes, in order to harmonize them adequately 
with the data of modern archological discovery, are: 


a ES -914-901 
Mc. aanicoiccaeeeeen 901-900 
Sic nceianetseman 900 
ances oncuievecen 900-875 
BG cinnspiciecenmeneoun 875-853 
Pe 853-852 
aie snekcsasncas 852-842 
Hezekiah............ 726-697 | SEE epee 736-734 
Ey 697-641 Rid ccocnemen anaes 734-722" 


To which he adds the following explanations : 


“It will be observed that the disturbance of the biblical nu- 
merical statements occurs mainly in the Judeo-Israelite cross- 
references by which the redactors fixed the relative chronology 
of the Israelite and Judean kings. One single error in sucha 
harmonistic scheme will obviously generate others. That these 
harmonistic Judeo-Israelite cross-references are the chief source 
of our chronological difficulties, is shown by the fact that after 
B.C. 722, when we have Judean history only to deal with, the 
chronological statements are comparatively free from difficulty. 
Another source of divergence may have consisted in the mode in 
which a king’s fractional closing year was reckoned. It is well 
known that the biblical chronology gives us integers only, and 
we are justified in assuming that the final surplus fraction of a 
year was reckoned in the biblical chronology as tho it were a 
whole one. Moreover, the statement of the Mishna tractate, 
‘Résh Hashshana’ 2a, is to be noted: ‘ Nisan is for the kings the 
beginning of a year, and a day inthe year (after Nisan) is reck- 
oned as a year.’ Whether this principle was carried out in an- 
cient Israel it is difficult tosay. At any rate, the above consid- 
erations render it possible for us to shorten or lengthen a reign 
(as stated in the Old Testament) to the extent of nearly one year 
without traversing the accuracy of the biblical statement.” 


These adjustments take into account the results of latest 
Assyrian and Babylonian research, or, at least, whatever 
was known down to July, 1888, 








Science. 





THE Spanish Society of Commercial Geography has re- 
cently come to the front as a champion of the Colonial in- 
terests of Spain in various parts of the world. The Philip- 
pine Islands, rich, fertile, but at present disgracefully 
neglected, naturally engage much of its attention, and it 
asks the question why, when every year 100,000 Spaniards 
emigrate, some of these able-bodied emigrants cannot be 
induced, by some change in Spain’s colonial policy, to be- 
take themselves to this archipelago, the climate of much of 
which issimilar to that of the southern part of Spain, in pre- 
ference tothe comparatively barren regions of the Argen 
tine Republic. Sefior F. P. Arguelles is especially the ad- 
vocate of the promotion of a colonizing scheme, and favors 
for this purpose the Island of Paragua, the third in size of 
the group, situated between Mindero to the northeast; 
Panay, Negros and Minclanao to the east; the Soolooarchi- 
pelago to the southeast, and Borneo to the south. Its 
greatest length is 445 kilometers, its greatest width, 44 
kilometers, and its area about 9,800 square kilometers, or 
say 3,910square miles. A range of mountains, having the 
same general northeast to southwest trend as the island 
itself, runs along its center, and culminates in the peak of 
Montalingahan (about 6,900 feet) at its southern extremity. 
Upon its coasts are many excellent harbors and roadsteads, 
notably those of Malampaya, Puerto Princesa, and Ulugap. 
The Christian population does not exceed 10000, and is 
grouped in thenorth of the island,while the Mohammedans, 
who do not number more than 6,000, are established on both 
coasts at the soutb. The natives probably number about 
12,0v0, and may be divided into Tacbanuas, some 6,000 
strong; Negristos, who scarcely exceed 500; Tandulanos, 
about 1,500 in number, and Manguianes, who inhabit the 
southern part of the island and may number about 4,000. 
The Tacbanuas area Pacific people who live upon the river 
banks, and are very fond of dances and music. They are 
idolators, but have notions of punishment and reward in a 
future existence. They can read and write, employing 
characters like those of the Chinese. The point of a knife 
serves for a pen, and the bark of the sugar-cane for paper. 
The dark and curly-haired Negritos, clothed only in 
macerated bark, live upon and cultivate the bights of the 
mountains between Babujan and Barbacan on the eastern 
coast. 


....Paraguay is in the path of the monsooons which blow 
from the northeast in the dry season, from December to the 
end of April, and from the southwest from July to the end 
of October. The latter isthe rainy season, but rain falls 
every month in the year at Puerto Princesa. The colony 
of Puerto Princesa was exceedingly insalubrious until the 
woods near the coast were cut down, but has improved 
vastly since plantations of cocos, cacaos and sugar-cane 
have replaced the native forests. This island is better 
adapted for a scheme of emigration than the larger island 
of Luzon, since 999 parts are the property of the state and 
titles would therefore be clear. 








Personalities. 


As the unfortunate hallucinations of the Empress 
Elizabeth, of Austria, have increased upon her, their 
tragic coloring has deepened. At present she is somewhat 
relieved of them, but she is likely to suffer from mental 
diseases every year till she dies. For several years she 
could not be induced to spend a night in the imperial cas- 
tle in this city, as she alleged that the shade of Maria 
Therese pursued her there. The tragic death of Louis II, 
of Bavaria, seemed to increase the number of her hallu- 
cipations and to render them more persistent. The 
drowned monarch would appear to her to come out of his 
coffin and bring with him such a flood of water that the 
Empress, imagining herself in imminent danger, would 
ery out wildly: ‘‘Help! help! Iam drowning!’’ These cries 
would always terminate with fainting fits. The next day 
she would recover her equanimity and resume her walks. 
A visit to Corfu last year seemed to greatly benefit the 
afflicted lady. During her stay in the island she had but 
one attack, during which she declared that she wished to 
retire toa convent. This idea, however, soon passed from 
her diseased brain, and she then became infatuated with 
the works of Heine, going to Hamburg to see the poet’s 
portrait. About this time she began to travel about in- 
cognito and without making the slightest preparation. 
On her return to Vienna, she declared that her son Rudolph 
had been lacking in respect to her, and refused to see him. 
When the news vf his death arrived, it was she who first 
informed the Emperor. The latter at first refused to be- 
lieve it, assuming that it was only one of his wife’s hallu- 
cinations. When the latter began to realize the dreadful 
truth she had to be confined in her private apartments, 
where she went about crying: ‘“‘I have killed my son.” 
She continued to repeat this for several days. 





..--The Prince of Lippe-Detmold is one of the richest of 
the German royalties. Hepossesses an immense fortune 
and vast estates, which lie principally in Westphalia. He 
is in the fortunate position of being the owner of nearly 
the whole of his dominions, which is also a very fortunate 
circumstance for his subjects, whose taxes in consequence 
are merely nominal in amount. Naturally they are an ob- 
ject of considerable envy to their less fortunate neighbors 
in the adjoining States. The Schloss of Detmold, which is 
the Prince’s chief residence, is a magnificent royal seat, 
with an immense round tower like that at Windsor. The 
gardens are beautiful and the fountains rival those of 
Herrenhausen; but the admirably arranged stables are the 
great feature, as they always contain about a hundred 
fine horses, all of the famous Senner blood, which are bred 
at the Prince’s stud farm of Lopshorn. These Senner 
horses are very hardy and are remarkable tor their powers 
of endurance, The breed is of Arab origin, and the stud, 


which contains 150 mares, is probably the oldest in Europe, 
for it has existed since the fifteenth century. The Teuto- 
burgian forests around Detmold, which belong to the 
Prince, are full of all kinds of game, and the “ stags ” run 
even heavier than those in the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha’s Thuringian forests. At the hunt which was held 
in honor of the Emperor William during his stay at Det- 
mold, the Emperor was fortunate enough to shoot the 
finest stag that has been killed in Lippe for many years. 
It weighed twenty-two stone and had fourteen branched 
antlers. The head was mounted and sent to Potsdam. 


.-..JIn Paris society there is a sudden tendency to old- 
fashioned gayety of color in eourt-dress for men, so far as 
they are numbered among the gommeur. At the soirée 
given by the Countess of Kersaint black evening dress was 
probibited, and the host, Count Raoul, was in mauve, the 
Duke de Mouchy in blue with gold buttons, the Prince de 
Léon in marine coat with white satin embroidered waist- 
coat and gray trousers, the Prince de Cystria in sky blue 
with diamond buttons, the Duke de Luynes in mauve, the 
Count de Polignoac in crushed strawberry, the Count de 
Neuville in scarlet, the Viscount de St. Georges in bluish 
gray with buttons embossed with fleur-de-lis. 





Pebbles. 


ALWAYS go right, and you won’t get left.—Sparks. 





--..-5o0me men are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some can curve a ball.—Chicago Tribune. 


...."' Get out o’ here,” said the hen to the China egg; 
‘** you don’t belong to my set ’’— Worcester Evening Gazette. 


....°* That’s a pretty pocket-book you have. Where did 
you get it?” “A present from my wife.” *‘ Anything in 
it?’ ‘‘Ofcourse. The unpaid bill for the same.’’—Flie- 
gende Blitter. 


-...“° What straits are most perilous?” asked the 
teacher; and a little boy cried out: ‘* Whisky straights !’— 
Texas Siftings. 


...-If you have nothing else to do see how rapidly you 
can say ‘‘Soup soothes theosophists thoroughly.”—Great 
Bend (Kan.) Register. 


-.-.* Will you eat a philopena with me, Miss Emily? 
*“ What ifI lose!” ‘*Then I winakiss.”’ ‘‘ And if I win?” 
** Then I have to kiss you.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


....Mother: ‘ Now, girls, you’ve finished your daily 
quarrel, suppose you go and eat some dinner.”’ Arabella 
(sarcastically): ‘‘Oh, I suppose you want us to swallow our 
feud.”’—Life. 


.... These are the days, the sweaty days, 
And this the melting weather, 
When postage stamps, like comrades true, 
Steadfastly stick together.—Chicago Mail. 


....A Good Little Boy.—‘‘ Pa, you wouldn’t care if I gave 
acripple part of the dollar you seat me out to change ?” 
‘“‘No, myson. Why?” “ Because I gave fifty cents of it 
to the one-legged man that sells tickets to the circus.”— 
Time. 


....-A Dutifal Son.—' John, this isa very bad report you 
bring me from school.” ‘I know, Father; but you know 
you said if I would bring you a first-class report you would 
give me a dollar, and I wanted to save you that expense.” — 
Fliegende Blittter. 


....No Day for the Sisters.—*‘ Mercy me, what is that 
noise ?’”’ cried old Mrs. Bensel, as a huge cracker exploded 
benesth her window. ‘I don’t know,” said the innocent 
son and heir, who was responsible for the explosion, “ un- 
less it was Sister Mary’s bang you heard.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....The Recording Secretary of the Missionary Society 
generally manages to say what he has to say so that his 
language will not be misconstrued; but when, at a meeting 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missiorary Society at East Or- 
ange, N. J., last week, he said that ‘ thousands of gallons 
of rum go into Africa for every missionary who is sent 
there,” one of the sisters of that society whispered to an- 
other: ‘‘ Rather a large allowance of liquor for those mis- 
sionaries.’’—Christian Advocate. 


...“* Well,” said Uncle Hiram, who used to belong to a 
singing Club in his early days, ‘I never heard a woman 
play like that woman we heard in Boston that night. It 
was just awful. My ears ache, even now.” “ Yes,” replied 
his nephew, ‘‘she was rather loud, that’s a fact. But then 
her execution”— “‘ George,” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
as he seized his nephew by the arm, “‘you don’t mean to 
say that they went sc faras that? Well, ’tisn’t for me to 
judge them. Ionly heard her once. It seems terrible—a 
woman, too; but then they had to listen to her every night. 
And they won’t have to hear her agaln. Perhaps it is all 
for the best, George.’’—Boston Transcript. 


...-In Dean Burgon’s account of Dean Mansel,it is said 
the metapbysician was once driving out with Professor 
Chandler and others, including a little girl, who suddenly 
exclaimed, apropos of a donkey by the roadside: ‘‘ Look at 
that donkey! He has got his head into a barrel and can’t 
get it out.”” Mansel was heard to mutter: ‘Then it will 
be a case of as-phyxia.”” Equally good was his suggestion, 
on seeing the figure of Neptune in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
that the only Christianity it had to do with would be “ Tri- 
dentine.” Onastudent’s stumbling vaguely through an 
answer in class, he is said to have addressed him with the 
words: ‘ Really, sir, if you cannot be definite you had bet- 
ter be dumb in it.’’ But best of all, for neatness and brev- 
ity, was his remark on the appearance of a candidate hav- 
ing for Christian names “ Field wers,’”’ ‘ ” 
said Mansel, ‘‘ was born to be stithes plowed Paige Bre 





Only he was neither, and is said to be now H . 
pant hy ty wh & colonia} bish 
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Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR JULY 2lst. 


SAMUEL THE REFORMER.—I SAMUEL, 
vii, 1-12. 


Notes.—‘‘ The men of Kirjath jearim.” 
—City of the woods; a large town a few 
miles west of Jerusalem. It is probable 
that the city was the first one of considera- 
ble size from Bethshemesh (see vi, 9-21) to 
Shiloh. It is perhaps to be wondered at 
that the ark did not go on to Shiloh to rest. 
It is not improbable that in the guerilla 
warfare the Philistines badly sacked the 
city and so made it an unfit abode for the 
sacred chest. During its fifty years’ stay 
where the lesson brings it there was pre- 
paring for its worthy reception a temple on 
Mount Zion. * Sanctified Eleazar.”’— 
This Levite was ceremonially consecrated 
and set apart to be the watchman of the ark. 
“The Ashtaroth.’’—This is the plural 

form of Ashtorcth, the supreme female dei- 
ty worshiped by many nations with horrid 
rites under different names. She was Ishtar 
in Babylonia. The Greeks worshiped ber 
under the name Astarte; she correspouded 
to Venus. The Asherah, or grove, was ber 
symbol. —‘*Baalim” is plural of Baal. 
He was the supreme male deity of the Zi- 
donians and the Canaanites. His symbol 
was the sun; kindred deity was the 
Babylonian Bel. The Israelites fell easily 
into the fleshly worship of these heathen 
and debasing deities.———*Mizpah.’’— 
Was a watch-tower on the highest moun- 
tain near Jerusalem, three and a half miles 
to the northwest.-——‘‘ And drew water, 
and poured it out before the Lord.”—A 
symbolical and public act'signifying that 
their vows were as indissoluble as the water 
from the ground, and that they weie in dis 
tress and that their idolatry would be re- 
nounced. “But the Lord thundered 
with a great thunder.’’—Josephus says 
that there was also an earthquake, and that 
the lightning flashed in the Philistines’ 
faces and dashed their weapons out of their 
hands. A thunder-storm was rare at this 
season of the year; it was about the first of 
June. It is not necessary to suppose that 
God subverted any forces of Nature or did 
what we call a miracle.———* Beth-car.”’— 
House of a lamb; the word under implies 
that it might bave been a noted sheepfold 
in some elevation unto which the Israelites 
pursued their cnemies. “Shen.” — 
Tooth. Another well-known spire of rock, 
like the “needles” in Switzerland.——— 
** Eben-cezer,’’—Stone of help. 

Instruction.—It was in true Is:raelitic 
spirit that our Puritan ancestors built their 
churches and school-houses on the highest 
elevation in their hamlet or village. They 
symbolized that their descendants are cften 
apt to forget the supremacy of religion in 
daily lives. ‘The traveler as he approaches 
Strasburg sees from miles afar the finger of 
the Minster; as he approaches Paris it is 
the Eiffel ‘Tower: when he nears New 
York it is the great Bridge that compels his 
sight, while Boston attracts the tourist 
first through its gilded dome. The Puritan 
spirit; the spirit of the Middle Ages, the 
spirit of the children of Israel is best, which 
puts its chureh upon the bhights that ali may 
see and know that God reigns above every- 
thing in that town or city. Thus the ark 
abode with Abinadab in the hill. 

Samuel is represented in this lesson as 
spending no long hour in delivering his ser- 
mon. Itis pithy; it is authoritative; it is 
to the point; and it took effect in the lives 
of the listeners as soon as it was spoken. 
Diffusien of thought and watering of ideas 
will not go down with this generation in 
the pulpit any more than the questionable 
methods of some great inanciers relieve the 
poverty of the widow. 

But the congregation was at this time an 
ideal one. It did not come together to criti- 
cise, to pull to pieces, or to admire their 
minister. They wanted to find out in their 
extremity what to do to save their souls, 
and then they did it. The apathetic assem- 
blies that so many clergymen have to fight 
against may well take to heart the knowl 
edge that these people immediately forsook 
their strange yods and served the Lord 
only. 

There are times when the children of God 
should leave their Mizpah (watch-tower), 
and make an assault upon theenemy. But 
the watch-tower should never be wholly 
abandoned. Christianity suffers when no 
lookout is kept. 

Stones of help mark the way of every per- 
son ofa devout Christian experience. They 
are the private testimony of a personal God. 
They form the hope of many a weary heart. 
Such stones become foundations to our char- 
acter. What greater joy is there than to be 
@ living monument of God’s help ? 

















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
DEARING, Joun LINCOLN, ord. at Lisbon 
Falls, Me. 
LYNCH, J. Ross. ord. in Bronson ch. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
en gk WILLIAM B. C., ord. in Salem, 





WEBSTER, DAv1D, ord. in Truro, Ia. 
WESTON, JosEpPH, ord. in Belletontaine, 
O. 


WISHART, ALFRED 

Greene, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

AVERY. HEnry, Amity, College Springs, 
accepts call to Montour, Ia. 

BACON, WILLIAM N., Coventry, Conn., re- 
signs. 

BARBER, LUTHER H., accepts call to Ver 
non Center, Coon. 

BARD, GEORGE I., Orford, accepts call to 
Walpole, N. H. 

BROWN. AURELIAN L, accepts call to 

Grand Meadow, Minn. 

CATYANACK, J. C., North Troy, Vt., re- 
Sig@s. 

CLARK, ASAHEL L., Simsbury, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Kiouston, R. 

CLEMMER, EpHraAIM B., Downs, Kan., re- 
sigps. 

CGLTON, ALFRED E , Bellevue, O., accepts 
call to First. ch., Galesburg, Lil. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM L, Oberlin Seminary, 
ord. as missionary to Japan. 

DAVIS, F. W., Oberlin Seminary, ord. at 
Oberlin, under appointment to Shansi 
Mission in China of the A. B. C.F. M. 

DOWNS, ALLIson O., Charlevoix, Mich., 
resigns. 

EDMUNDS, Joun S., Grand Haven, Mich., 
resigos. 

FAY. SoLomon P., Village cbh., Dorchester 
Mass., resigns. 

FIELD ArtTEMAs C., Hines-burgh, accepts 
call to Arlington, Vt. 

FITCH, L. R., ord. in Ash Creek, Minn. 

FLEMING. EpWARD T., ord. in Olivet ch. 
(colored). Providence, R. I. 

FULLER, AvGustus H., West Medway, 
Mass , resizos. 

HOPKINS, HENRY, Kansas City, Mo.. in- 
vited to become college pastor at Wil- 
liamstown. Mass., and Jackson profes 
sor of theology. 

HOUSTON, WARREN H., Silver Creek. ac- 
cepts call to Bladen and Campbell, Neb. 

KENT. LAWRENCE, accepts call to Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 

KERNS, HERBERT A, Bellaire, accepts call 
to Big Rapids, Mich. 

KILBON, Jon L.., cf Hartford Seminary, 
ord, in Kast Haddam, Conn. 

KING, FRANCIs, of Weaverville, ord. in 
Adin, Cal. 

LEE, W. L., accepts call to Miranda, S. D. 

MERWIN, NATHAN T., inst. in Poquonock, 
Conn. 

MITCHELL, WILLIAM. accepts call to pew 
church in Detroit, Mich. 

ONTON, J. S., accepts call to Brimfield, Il. 

PAINTER, HoBArt K, Canton, accepts 
call to Galva, Il. 

PAUL, BENJAMIN F., Tipton, Ia., resigns. 

PEASE, CHARLES B. F., Yale Divinity 
School, ord in Ashfield, Mass. 

PENNIMAN, HEnry M., East Derry, N. 
H., accepts call to Tabernacle ch., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

PHILLIPS, Davin E., Barneveld, accepts 
call to Dousmapn, Wis. 

PRICE, CHARLES WESLEY, of Oberlin Sem- 
inaly, ord. a wissionary to Shansi, 
Chinva. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES G., Yale Divinity 
Scbeol. accepts call to Canaan and 
Falls Village, Conn. 

RESNER, ANDREAS, inst. in Chicago, III. 

ROSENBERGER, H. C., Second cb., Cleve- 
land, O., accepts call to Mitchellville, 
Ta, 

SCHOFIELD, WILLIAM, Irasburgb, accepts 
cepts call to Meriboro’, Vt. 

SLASOR, LeRoy V.. Lenora, Kan., resigns. 

SMITH, HowarpD N., Oberlin Seminary, 
ord. in Berea, O. 

STERLING, GEORGE, Hyde Park, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Dunbarton, N. H. 

STEVENS. W. D., ord. in Tomahawk, Wis. 

STOCK, W.. ord. in La Grange, Mo. 

TRACY, IsAAc B., Brandon, accepts call to 
Menasha, Wis. 

VOTAW, C. W., accepts call to new church 
at Robinsdale, Minn. 

WALKES, Joun T., 1ecently from Eng, 
land, accepts call to Wayland and 
Bradley, Mich. 

WILLIAMSON, JouNn A., Oberlin Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Clarksfield and 
Brighton, O. 


WESLEY, ord. in 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLAKE, C. W., Pripceton, accepts call to 
Lake George, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, S. M., D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minpn., called to Astoria, Ore. 

EWERS, A. E, inst. in Sparta, Ind. 

HAIR, SAMUEL S., Barton, Fla., died re- 
cently, aged 61. 

McCUISH, J. B.. preaches for the summer 
at Arkansas City, Kan. 

PETERS, MADISON C., Philadelpbia, Penn., 
accepts call to a Reformed ch. in New 
York City. 

SMITH, M. D., McCormick, accepts call to 
Central City, Kan. 

WALKER, E. F., Evansville, Ind., accepts 





call to Parsons, Kan, 





Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


COTTON MATHER AND INOCULA- 
TION. 





SoME remarks of ours at the close of a 
review of Dr. George Ellis’s ‘‘ Puritan 
Age” and the late John A. Goodwin’s 
‘* Pilgrim Republic” last September have 
called out a correspondent who sends us 
the extremely interesting account of the 
courageous and high-minded part acted 
by Cotton Mather and Dr. Zabdiel Boyls- 
ton in the singular popular excitement 
against inoculation at Boston in 1721 as 
desc:ibed by Mr. Goodwin and comment- 
ed on by us. 

Oar correspondent is fuller in bis de- 
tails than Mr. Gooiwin and his remarks 
should be read in connection with Mr. 
Goodwin's. He writes: 

1. The statement that Cotton Mather was 
inoculated in 1721. is not correct. He was 
never inoculated, but had the disease in the 
natural way more than forty years before. 
In a curious and characteristic letter, dated 
Novewber, 1678, when he was fifteen years 
of age, and yet in college, he writes. ‘* At 
first the gradual mercy of God to my fa- 
ther’s family was observable and remarka- 
ble. First, my brother Natb. gently smitten, 
and I more gently than hee and my Sr. Sa- 
rah yet more gently thanI. But the order 
is broken on my sister Maria.’’ Her case 
was very severe, but she recovered More 
than twenty years later Mather wasexposed 
to the diseasé, which raged in Boston, and 
visited the sick night and day with tireless 
energy. It was then that Dr. Boylston came 
nigh to death’s door. 

2. When the disease broke out in the year 
1721, both Dr. Boylston and Dr. Mather 
were prepared for it by previous experience, 
and by their knowledge of the practice 
of inoculation. Mather had _ read of 
the matter in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society,”’ of which he was a member. 
He had also, in previous years, by conversa- 
tion with American and Arabian servants 
in town heard that in their early homes iv- 
oculation was employed with great effect in 
mitigatisg the horrors of small-pox and in 
saving life. Dr. Mather tried to get a “ con- 
vent” of the physicians in the town, and 
to secure their united co-operation in trying 
the remedy. All except Dr. Boylston re- 
fused to make even a trial of the preventive 
and set themselves against its introduction. 
Boylston was open to conviction and eager 
to find some mode of preventing the deci- 
mation of the people. He also had the 
courage to make a trial on a member of his 
own family, in spite of the opposition of the 
profession and the madaess of the inhabit- 
ants, who feared that the new process 
would aggravate the ravages of the disease. 

3. It wasin this stage of the excitement, 
that Mather called in Dr. Boylston to inoc- 
ulate his beloved children Samuel and Eliza- 
beth. His father, the aged Dr. lncrease, 
matter encouraged him, but his church and 
congregation, and the community in gen- 
eral reproached him bitterly. They said 
that if the children should die, the father 
would be their murderer. The case of 
Samuel was very severe, and it was thought 
that he had been infected before inoculation. 
He survived, however, became a_ very 
learned man. and lived to a good old age. 

4. Later in the season, Dr. Matber re- 
ceived his nephew, young Thomas Walter, 
minister in Roxbury, into his house as a 
patient. It was then that the fiendish at- 
tempt was made to blow up the house and 
kill theowner. Young Walter occupied the 
chamber which was known to be the one 
occupied by Dr. Mather. One night a band 
grenade was thrown through the open win- 
dow and fell upon the floor. The burning 
fuse was broken from the deadly missile by 
hitting a piece of iron on the window sill. 
The grenade was beavily charged with in- 
flammable and explosive matter. But forthe 
breaking off of the fuse, Walter would 
probably have been killed and the house 
badly shattered and set on fire. A paper 
was fixed on the missile with this writing: 
“Cotton Mather, you dog; damn you. I’)l 
inoculate you with this, with a pox toyou.” 

5. The experiment of Dr. Boylston was a 
triumphant success. Before the epidemic 
broke out there were about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants in Boston. Nearly 1,500 fled for safety 
to other places, leaving 10,670 in town. 
Many bad had the disease in former visita- 
tions and were safe, but 5,759 took the 
disease jn the natural way, and of those 844 











died; or one in six and about ahalf. Out of 
285 who were inoculated, only six died; or 
one in forty-four and one third. 

6. It should be stated that a physician in 
Cambridge, and another in Charlestown, 
followed Dr. Boylston’s example, with 
gratifying success; and it would be an in. 
justice pot to state that all the ministers of 
Boston approved of the action of Cotton 
Mather and Dr. Boyleston, in the introduc. 
tion of inoculation. The Rev. Dr. Coleman, 
pastor of Brattle Street Church, supported 
the movement through the press. Still the 
public fury spent itself on Dr. Mather for 
taking the initiative in urging the experj- 
ment, and Dr. Boylston for being the first 
to take the bold step of putting it to the 
proof. 

7. These men deserved honor and grati- 
tude for their self-sacrificing and heroic ep. 
deavors, and Dr. Boylston has received his 
deserved meed of praise from historians and 
biographers. A great street, a market, g 
bank, and two towns bear his name; but 
Dr. Mather’s work has been grudgingly ap. 
preciated, with exceptions. To the credit 
of Samuel G. Drake, his excellent ‘History 
of Boston” wive the facts, and adds ther 
mark that follows: ‘‘It is remarkable that 
Dr. Cotton Mather was on the side of inocu- 
lation, and encouraged Dr. Boylston to put 
itin practice. And it may be pretty safely 
inferred that without the countenance and 
influence of the former, the latter could 
never have succeeced, and even bis life 
would have been in as much jeopardy as bis 
reputation.”? And Dr. Boylston himself, with 
true magnanimity recorded that, “Dr, 
Mather in compassion to the lives of the 
people, transcribed from the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society,’” [Ac- 
counts of the Success of Inoculation in 
Africa], ‘‘ after reading of which I was very 
well-pleased, and resolved in my mind to try 
the experiment.”’ 

Dr. Mather lived nearly seven years after 
the event, long enough toenjoy the reaction 
of the public mind; and Dr. Boylston, then 
a comparatively young map, survived 
almost forty years. which were filled with 
beneficent service and crowned with 
merited honor. 


_ 
> 





The Merrick Lectures is the title of a 
bew annual course provided by the liberal- 
ity of ex-President Frederick Merrick of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University for the stu- 
dents of that institution, on ‘‘ Experimental 
and Practical Religion.”’ The first series was 
delivered by the venerable and Reverend 
Daniel Curry, LL. D.,shortly before his death, 
and is published in Five Lectures on Christ- 
ian Education. (Hunt & Eaton. Seventy 
cents ) These lectures skow the breadth, bold- 
ness and manly grasp of his subject which 
was so striking in his edi’orship of the Meth- 
odist Review and gave it a foremost place. 
Thesubject is one of critical and crucial im- 
portance,and with every new step in the evo- 
lution of socialand personal freedom its im- 
portance and its difficulties become greater. 
Dr. Curry’s lecture in this volume on ‘‘ The 
Lions in the Way” is not only characteris- 
tic of himself, but a bold, strong and useful 
treatment of the subject. The second series 
in this course, published simultaneously 
with the first, is The Tests of the Various 
Kinds of Truth; Being a Treatise of Ap- 
plied Logic, by James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
DL. (Same price and publishers.) This 
little volume is the rich and racy talk of a 
Christian philosopher, at the consummation 
of bis career, to a band of eager and open- 
minded young men. It discusses funda- 
mental questions with that kind of simplic- 
ity which keeps them in practical relation 
with life and thought. The students ard 
readers of these lectures may be expected 
to strike out for themselves far beyond 
them; but tbey cap never afford to forsake 
the general method laid down with so much 
judgment and simplicity in this volume. 

A Latin-English Dictionary, by C. @ 
Gepp, M. A., andA. E. Haigh, M. A. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. $1.40.) This is a handy 
Latin Dictionary for junior scholars, and to- 
refresh the memory of ordinary students in 
reviewing their favorite authors. To suit 
these classes of users more intelligent atten- 
tionis paid in this Dictionary to poetic uses 
and constructions than in most abridged 
works of the kind, end a large amount of 
matter which can only be presented satis- 
factorily in larger works is wholly omitted. 
Etymologies and phonetic changes are 
treated very sparingly. The names of 
authors of passages quoted are not given, 
and the space thus saved is appropriated to 
proper names. Important propositions, par 
ticples, conjunctions and verbs, like sum, 
receive extended, tho very condensed treat- 
ment, These little essays are among the 
best features of the lexicon. The authors 
have based their work largely on Freund, 
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and say that they have been able to elimi- 
pate ‘many errors which have been handed 
down even to the exceptionally accurate”’ 
edition of Messrs. Lewis and Short. 
Lewis’s own recent Latin Dictionary they 
have not seen, or they would not have passed 
unnoticed Freund’s failure to mark quis quis 
as a relative indefinite pronoun, and left it 
standing as indefinite only. The Dictionary 
is printed as W ell as it could be from the 
small type used in the body of the articles. 
The subjects are printed in good black-faced 
type. We hope that the forth-coming 
scbool edition of Lewis’s Latin Dictionary 
will be put into type one size larger. 


Uncle Peter’s Trust; or, Following the 
Drums, by George Perry. (Harper & Bros. 
$1.00.) A right manly, hearty story which 
having been ephemerally before the public 
in Harper’s Young People is now advanced 
tothe more permanent dignity of a well- 
manufactured volume. In Three Cities 
and a State or Two; or, The Holcomb 
Family and Fortune and Other Tales. (G. 
P, Putnam’sSons. Twenty-fivecents.) Mr. 
George S. Fraser does not impress us in this 
volume ‘vith his originality. After showing 
how Fred Holcomb had his way and married 
asweetheart who was beneath him in rank 
and wealth, he shows how it fared with 
their daughter when she proposed to do the 
same thing, and with the English Duke 
who wanted her money. The other stories 
arein the same vein and their merit is an 
honest indignation against the fortune- 
hunting matches made up among wealthy 
American families by needy adventurers 
who possess a foreign 
Friendsof Mine. (Hunt & Eaten. Seventy 
cents.) Eleanor A. Hunter’s friends are of 
the kind who cannot speak for themselves, 
the family cow and her calf, the dogs and 
birds, the cats and horses, about the place, 
and they have every reason to be content 
with their spokesman. She tells their story 
ina bright, sympathetic way and makes of 
it anattractive book for young readers. 








Texte und Untersuchwegen zur Ge 
schichte der Altchristlichen Literatur 
of von Gebhardt and Harnack begins its 
sixth volume with Die Textliberlieferung 
der Bucher des Origenes gegen Celsus in 
den Handsehriften dieses Werkes und der 
Philokalia (The Transmission of the Text cf 
the Books of Origen against Celsus, in the 
Manuscripts of that Work and of the Phi- 
localia), is and a series which is intended as 
the Prolegomena to a critical edition. The 
author of this treatise, as well as the pro- 
posed editor of the text, is Dr. Paul 
Koetschau, of the Gymnasium in Jena. 
The matter of the treatise is entirely techni- 
cal, but it is evident that the author has 
done his work with all possible thorough- 
hess, both with the prioted editions and 
with the manuscripts. An interesting and 
fairly demonstrated point is the result that 
of the known manuscripts only three, viz., 
Codex Regius Parisinus No. 945, Codex 
Basiliensis A. I1I, 9, and Codex Vaticanus 
No. 386, are really distinct witnesses to the 
text of the treatise of Origen against Cel- 
sus; the other manuscripts all depending 
upon these as their archetypes. The need 
of a new edition of the text is made mani- 
fest enough. (8vo, pp. vi, 157, and two 
“genealogical ’’ diagram plates. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs; New York, B. Westermann & C>.) 


Impressions of Russia, by Dr. Georg 
Brandes. Translated from the Danish by 
Samuel C. Eastman. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.) Dr. Brandes is the author ot a criti- 
cal sketch of eminent authors of the present 
century. Heis a shrewd observer and an 
acute literary critic. Thechief merit of the 
present volume lies in its criticism of Rus- 
sian authors and their works. It is not 
lenient; as, for example, his remarks on 
Pushkin, the most famous of them all. The 
impression made by the book, friendly in 
purpose as itcertainly is,does not develop in 
us a desire to know more of Kussian litera- 
ture. Dr. Brandes’s sketches of the people 
are unamtitious studies of an abnormal 
society, in which the ordinary standards, if 
hot absolutely reversed, sre so capriciously 
applied that the ethical character of social 
life is lost. These studies differ from avy 
we have seen; and tho they lack the broad 
grasp of Wallace or of Eugene Schuyler, 
they have a distinct merit of their own, and 
are very readable. 


The Man of Galilee, by Atticus G. Hay- 
Sod. (Hunt & Katon. Sixty cents) The 
author of these sermons is as well known 
to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT as he is 
through the entire South. He addresses 
himself in the seventeen brief chapters of this 
volume to the skepticism current especially 
among young men. He meets it in a pecu- 
liarly direct and forcible way. The suc- 
cessive chapters unfold a series of topics 
Which are bound together like the Jinks of 





achain. There is no escape from the whole 
and no breaking through any one. It is 
eminently a good book for the times and 
for the people. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“THE Constitutional History of the 
United States as Seen in the Development 
of American Law,’’ a course of lectures de- 
livered before the Political Science Associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan, is 
announced for issue by G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, with an introduction by Prof. Henry 
W. Rogers, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Michigan. 





.---George Meredith has eniautiaal his 
new novel. It is said to be in subject-mat- 
ter if not precisely such in name *‘ The Ro- 
mance of Journalism.’’ It will be interest- 
ing to see what Mr. Meredith will make out 
of a decidedly literary element in a novel. 
Aprcpos, the new edition of his works in 
America has been deservedly successful— 


especially in the instace of what may be 
called Meredith’s masterpiece '‘ The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel.’’ 


--Announcement is made of the ap- 
proaching publication of a work which 
should arouse the interest of patriotic citi- 
zens of the State of New York, *‘ The Honors 
of the Empire State in the War of the Re- 
belliop,” a volume of about 300 pages, for 
subscribers, at a low price. This book has 
been writtep, from material furnished by 
the ‘‘Library of National Records,” by 
Thomas S. Townsend, the compiler of that 
work. As careful attempt to present the 
part taken by the citizens and soldiers 
of New York in the great struggle, it 
appeals strongly to those who were con- 
cerned in it, or whose relatives or friends 
took part in a contest out of which the Em- 
pire State issued with such a record for 
courage, loyalty, and untiring liberality. 
Not only is the general history of the con- 
nection of New York with the War of the 
Rebellion fully set forth in Mr. Townsend’s 
work, but the narrative of the personal as- 


sociation therewith of names worthy of 
being preserved to posterity, is recounted. 
Intending subscribers should address Mr. 
Samuel O Fields (Library of Columbia 
College), Madison Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, New York. 


_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Century Dictjonesy. An Encyclopedic Lex- 
toes of the English Language Pre 
e Se a a of William 
Dwight Whitney, Ph.D.. LL.D., Professor of 
Comparative hilology a "Sanskrit in 
Re University. In six volumes. Volume I. 
1%46x10, pp. xvill. New York: The panera = 





Sunday School Stories on the Golden Texts of 
jpterantienal Lessons of 1889. Part Il. By 
ward E. Hale. 7gx484. pp. vili, 310. Bos- 

oo BD BBs co cccncnccecsseseesecesavceee 100 
Sunday School Stories.’ For Little Children 
on the Golden Texts of the International 
Lessons of '859. By Miss Lucretia P. Hale 
and Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 7x54, pp. 219. 


TOO GND.. cccvccccosscicoccdpecdecqensnecessacee 
oa Carmine. By John Strange sree. 1x 
pp. 1%. New York: Frank F. vell & 


The une for Basil Lyndburst. By Kosa Nou- 
chette Carey. 734x5, pp. 472. Thesame...... Ow 


The Art of Coty : With Hints on Good Buying; 
Also recent Changes in Business Conditions 
and Methods; Salesmen’s Conversation, Op- 
= rtunities and Pro coupons ts; Commercial 

avelers; Retail Merc ants; Saleswomen. 
and Salesr en; How to Read Character: and 
The Most Important Lega! Principles, 
poms and Decisions Coversins Sales. By 

. B. Goddard. 4x5, po. t New Vork: 
The Baker and Tay'or Co 


The Trade of Authorship. By Wolstan Dixey. 
7x5, pp.128. Brooklyn: Wolstan Dixey..... 100 


Signs of Promise. Sermons préached in 


Reports. 8x54, pp. Wi. New York: Fords, 
Howards & Hulbert 
Alluring Atourditios, Fallacies of Hensy 
George. By M. Meagher. 734x5%, 
xvii, 98. New ork: American News con”. 0 
Outlines “5 oe Study. A Four Years’ Coarse 
ors ~a s Colleges. By ‘+. M. Steele, 
188. Boston and New York: 
Leach, weheeell. & SADDER... cccvcee coccccece 


Geschchite des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. Von 
Th ore Zahn. Erster Band: Des New 
one ee von Origenes. Zweite und Halfte. 

p. 454 to 968. Erlanoe wnd Lewpzig; A. 

Deichert' ‘ache’ Varlagsbucht NachJ..........++ 


Bluebird Notes By Ira Billman. 8x64 
pp. v, 310. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Bibie- Work. The Old Testament. Vo'ume 
Il. Jochen, Judges, Ruth First, aud second 
Samuel, First Caronicles X!, "Kings I XI, 
israel under Joshua, the Judges, Saul, 
David and Solomon. The Revised Text Ar- 
ranged in Sections; with Comments Selected 
from the Choicest, most Illuminating and 
Heipful Thought of the Christian Centuries, 
taken from nearly Three Hundred Scholarly 
Writers. With Jllustrations, Maps and Dia- 
grams. Prepared by J. Glenworth Butler, 
D.D. 14x7, pp. 635. Th © sam aenecgocccesse 


ns 
a 


4? 
Review. By J. * Lichtfoot, DD D.C CL. 
LL.D. ook. pp. ix, 324. New York: Mac- 


A Ride on a Cyc one. By William Hosea Ballou. 

Ilustrations by H. Clay Coultons. Sxih6, pp. 

170. New York: Belford. Clarke & Co........ 080 
The Vengeance of Maurice Denalguez. “By Se- 

lina Dolaro. 8x54. pp. xxi, %4. The same.. 05 
Lo Sabine. How to Build and ‘oy Them. 

‘By W liam S. Wicks. 4x6. 44. New 

York: yo and Stream Publis . Tiisccces 18 
American Coin. A ig a the author of 

“ Aristocracy.” 734x5. . 215. New York: 3 

D. ADSI B OB. ccccccccccescccccsscccsseseveve 0 75 
Stellar Evolution and its Relation to Geo’ eal 

Time. Ky James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S 

pp. xi. 118. The same.........-..sceeeseeeeeeee 100 
International Education Series. Education 

the United States. Ita History from the 

Farliest Settlements. By KichardG Boone, 

AM. 74x53, pp. xv, 402. Thesame.......... 150 
“= Dampier. By W.Clark Russell. 74 

x44. 


New York: Macmillau & Co..........-. 0 6 
A Swallow’s Wi A Tale of Pekin. By 
Char’ ries Bannan. 12425, DD. 8. 1 word York: P 





Three Times Tried. and Other Stories. BY B. 
L. Farjeon, a Allen, J. Mucilaren Cob- 
ban, Mrs. J. Riddell. Sey Pember, 
George Saatvlie Fenn. Heys p. 390. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. pecesececsenose 100 


Paying the Penalty, and Other Stories. By 
Charles Gihbon, George Manville ress. 
Clive Philiip: s-Wolley, Heien sShipte 
Remeoowse ©. acquoid. 73¢x5, pp. 417. The 1° 

cg Written by Lord Chesterfield to » 
Son. Selected by Charles snyle. 7x44. 
xxxiv, 281. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 

The Poems of Walter Savage Landor. Selected 
and arranged by Ernest Radford. 544x4, pp. 

RV, 21. Thesame........ scccccccccscccee oe 


The Bovioner’ 's Book in German. By Sophie Do- 
riot. With Humorous illustrations. 74x 
5%, pp. vi, 27%. Boston: Ginn & Co............ 0” 
Cleopatra. Being an account of the fall and 
vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Evyp- 
jan, as set forth by hisown haad. A Novel. 
vy H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. Oaxth, 
pp. vii, X0. New York: Harper & Bros...... 0 25 
One Year Course inGerman. Adapted ~ the 
wants of Students in Preparatory and Hich 
Schools fitting for the Leading Colleges. By 
Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D. 9 eae pp. iv, 1%. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & C 
A Primer, By Anne B. Sesion. 74x54. pp. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Fascinating Reading for Summer. 


A BREEZEINEVERY BOOK 


THE WORKS of BENJ, F, TAYLOR, LL.D 


SUMMER SAVORY. Gleaned from 
Rural Nooks - - ~- $1.00 


“Mr. Taylor has compressed into some of its para- 
graphs whole encyclopedias of wit and wisdom. In 
one place he will make an anchorite shake with 
laughter; in another he will melt with his matchless 
pathos hearts unused to tender: entiments.”’—Troy 
Times. 


'HE WORLD ON WHEELS, and 
Other Sketches -  - $1.00 


“Do you want tolaugh? Do you want tocry? Do 
you want to climb the Jacob’s ladder of imagination 
and dweil among the clouds ot fancy for alittle while 
atleast? Do you? Then get B. F. Taylor’s World 
on Wheels, read it, and experience sensations you 
never feit before.”—The Christain, St. Louis. 





“ Word wonders, remiading us of necromancy with 
the dazzle and bewilderment of their rapid succes- 


sion.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.25 


BETWEEN THE GATES = - 


AN INTENSELY INTERESTING RECORD OF A 
JOURNEY FROM HELL GATE TO GOLDEN 
GATE. ITIS A RARE PICTURE OF CALIFORNIA 
LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 


“ Every fact is so pictorially stated, and with so ex- 
uberant a fancy, that the book has all the charm of 
fiction.”— Harper’s Magazine, 


“The chapter on ‘Going to China.’ Frisco’s Celes- 
tial quarter, does not siffer bycomparison with Bret 
Harte; while ‘Bound to the Yoremite’ reminds one of 
Mark Twain’s pilgrimage to the Hely Land. Scenery- 
crazy tourists are touched up about as delicately as 
w. C. Prime in ‘Innocents Abroad.’ '—Springfeld 
(Maés.) Republican. 


PI"TORES OF LIFE IN CAMP 
AND FIELD - - — $1.00 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR MR. TAYLOR WAS 
WITH THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND AS A 
WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


“Destined to take their place among the choicest 
classics born of war. Mr. Taylur, by a succession of 
bold and masterly strokes. shaded bythe most deli- 
cate and at the same time stronely-marked coloring. 
presents us with a scene so vivid. so striking, aud so 
real that we seem to mark the plunging balls of 
thundering cannon, the thin, white lines of angry 
musketrv, the colors nodding as they pass. and the 
shouts of victory that fill the q quivering air. 
Each of these sketches is a gem in itself. One. may 
search the annals of war from Tacitus to Kinglake, 
and nt find anything finer than “Three Novembe: 
Day3,’ The Theater,’ ‘The Smiting of the Shield,’ 
‘The Capture of Look -ut Mountain,’ ‘The Storming 
of Mission Ridge,’ ‘Thanksgiving at Chattanooga, 
and ‘After the Battle.’ ’’—Chicago inter- Ocean. 


THEOPHILUS TRENT; or, Old 
Times in the Pak Openings. $1.00 


“The peculiar charm of the story lies in the unsur- 
yee characier-sketching and local coloring.” 
ston Home Journal. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Containing an excellent portrait of the Au- 
thor from a painting by G. P A. Healy....... $1.50 


The London Times has styled Taylor “the Oliver 
Goldsmith of America,’’ and the Boston Home Jour- 
nal says he is “not second to the great English 

t,’’ while Trubner’s American and Oriental Record, 
ion, says: “ Taylor is one of the greatest word- 


a of pS apne wd scones and incid 
written.” These presented in ‘one hans. 
some volume, conrainiag sp ortrait of the author and 
355 pages of beautifully-printed text. Price, $1.75. 


*,* These volumes are all o tealiiite bound in cloth 
and are for sale bythe Baker & Taylor Co., 740 and 742 
Broadway, New York, and by other booksellers, or they 
will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CoO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MOBALE, ROBDE & Co,. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St. N-¥ 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel- 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’”’ *‘ Dr. Clau- 


dius,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“* Greifemstein’ is a very strong and well-written 
story, full of dramatic si uations, fine scenic descrip- 
tion, sub' le argument, and succinct narrative. . 

It is evident that the conception upon which he has 
worked tvok strong hold upon him, and that the 
sense of the play of destiny in the development of 
the career and its counteracticn by the purity and 
hich vitality of Hilda was as present to him asis the 
story. Hilda is, indeed, a remarkable character. 
. But there are really no dummies in this novel, 
which is no less original and fresh than powerful and 
interesting, and which we are inclined to rank asthe 
coat piece of work the author has yet done.”—New 
York Tritune. 


I. Marion Crawford’s Novels. New 


Editions. 12mo, Cloth Extra. 
MR. ISAACS. A Tale of Modern India. 
$1.50. 
D&.CLAUDIUS. A TrueStory. $1.50. 
ZOROASTER. $1.50. 
ATALE OF A LONELY PARISH, $1.50. 
SARACINESCA, 31.50. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. $1.50. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS, $1.50. 
SANT ILARIO,. In the Press. 


New Stories by Henry James. 
A LONDON LIFE. 


A LONDON: LIFE—THE PATAGO- 
NIA—THE LIAR—MRS. TEM- 
PERLY. By the Author of * The 
Europeans,” ‘‘ Roderick Hudsun,”’ etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.50. 

“His short stories, which are always bright and 
. . Will be 


epertiing. are delightful. ar reacing 
again and again.”—Mail and Express. 


“Mr. James’ art is of the kind which is enjoyed 
most when it is kuown intimately. He is that almost 
unique person nowadays, a novelist whose work cau 
be read a second time with an # preciabie gain in the 
reader’s pleasure.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Works by Henry James. 12mo, Cloth 


Extra. 

THE ASPERN PAPERS, and other 
Stories. $1.50. 

THE REVERBERATOR, $1.25. 

FRENCH POETS AXD NOVELISTS. 
$1.50. 

THE BOSTONIANS., 31.75. 

THE PRINCESS OF CASAMASSIMA. 
31.75. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. $1 75. 


Letters of Prosper Merimee’s “ In- 
connue,” 


AN AUTHOWS LOVE 


Being the Unpublished Letters of PRosPER 
MERIMEE’s ‘“‘Inconnue.’”’ 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


“Clever, bright, tender, and fanciful. They fit in 
with Prosper Sérimée’s letters. Though the whole 
thing is only a work of fiction, still these are the sort 
of letters whicn Prosper aernee might have written 
or inspired.”’—London Daily News. 

“ Brilliant books are never common; they are so 
rare to-dav that the appearance of ‘An Author’s 
Love’ may be hailed as a literaryevent. . . itis 
a great success, and to make it soa literary talent of 
a high order was taxed to its uttermost.’’—Vhiladel- 
phia Press. 

“It is the ardor veiled by delicacy, the capricious- 
ness, the coquetry, the tenderness, the womanliness, 
in short which makes the letters in ‘An Author’s 
Love’ so charming that it reconciles you to the au- 
dacity which bas dared to assume the feminine side 
rf eg world-famous correspondence.” — Boston 

erald, 


New and Revised Edition Now Ready. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI- 
FREDERIC AMIEI. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘*Rob- 
ert Eismere,’”’ ‘‘Miss Bretherton,” etc. 
With a Portrait. New and cheaper 
edition. 12mo. $1.75. 


“A wealth of thought and a power of expression 
which would make the fortune of a dozen less able 
works.”’—Churchman. 

“A work of wonderful beauty, depth and charm. 

. Will stand ae suc Sg py as St. 
August ine’s and Pasca e ° k to con- 
verse with again and es fit to stand among the 
choicest volumes that we esteem as friends of our 
souls.’’—Chrtstian Register. 


The Theory of Natural Selection. 


DARWINISM. 


An Exposition of the Theory of Natural 
Selection, with some of its Applications. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 
F.R.S., author of “The Malay Archi- 
pelago,” etc., etc. With Map and I)lus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.75. 


“The present work treats the ppetiom of the Origin 
of Species on the el eneral lines as were adopted 

y Darwin; but fro e stanapoint reached after 
Bb thirty years ot discussion, with 4n abundance 
of new facts and the apeceaey & me a mee or old 
theories . Anendeavor ade to give 
such an account of the theory of j=ty Selection as 
may enable any intelligent reader to obtain a clear 
conception of Darwin’s work, and to understand 
somes hing of the power and range of his great prin- 





e*s Macmillan & Co.’s complete Catalogue of Pub- 
lications will be sent free, by mail, to any address on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


112 Fourth Ayenue, New York 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


NEW NOVELS 


JUST ISSUED: 


Three Days. aoe 


A Midsummer Love Story. By SAMUEL 
WILLIAMS COOPER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Search for Basil Lynd- 


hurst. 
(Lippincott’s Authorized Edition.) By 
RosA NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of 
“Not Like Other Girls,”’ etc. Paper, 
25 cts. Half cloth, 50 cts. 


Laramie; or, the Queen of 
Bedlam. 


A Story of the Sioux War of 1876. By 
Capt. CHas. KING, U.S.A, author of 
“The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. 31.00. 


Antoinette; or, The Marl-Pit 
Mystery. 


(Lippincott’s Authorized Edition.) 
By GEORGES OHNET, author vf **Dr. Ra- 
meau,” etc. With Twelve Illustrations. 
12mo. Paper binding. 50 cents. Ex- 
tracloth. $1.00. 


Dr. Rameau. 
(Lippincott’s Authorized Edition. 
Translated by Mrs. CASHELL HOEY.) A 
New Novel. By GEORGES OHNET. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Paper binding. 50 cents, 
Extra cloth. $1.00. 


Merle’s Crusade. 
A Story for Girls. By RosA NOUCHETTE 
CAREY, author of ‘‘ Esther,”’ etc. With 
Wood-engravings. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


Far in the Forest. 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
(Harv.), author of ** Hephzibah Guin- 
bess,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. #1.25. 


The Alpine Fay. 


A Romance from the German of E. 
WERNER. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
WISTER, author of ‘‘Tbhe Owl’s Nest,”’ 
‘* Picked Up in the Streets,” etc. 1zmo. 
Cloth. $1 25. 


The Witness of the Sun. 


A New Novel. By AMELIE RIVES, au- 
thor of *‘The Quick or the Dead ?” 
12mo. Bound in cloth extra. $1.00. 


John Charaxes. 
A Tale of the Civil War in America. 
By PETER BOYLSTON. 12mo., Cloth. $1.25. 


A Lost Wife. 


By Mrs. H. LOvETT CAMERON, author 
of *“‘ The Cost of a Lie,’ etc. Paper, 25 
cents. Half cloth, 50 cents. 
*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 








“Sermons of Impassioned Eloquence.” 


“PADRE AGOSTINO'S SERMONS.” 


FIRST SERIES.—AT FLORENCE. 


Subjects: God, The Soul, The Spirituality of the 
Soul, The Purpose of Life. The Claim of God upon 
Our Lives, Family Life, Pain, Hope, The Observance 
of Sunday, Liberty, The Working Classes. 

Third Thousand. 154 pages. 5c. 


SECOND SERIES.—AT ROME. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN FLORENCE. 
Subjects: The Necessity of Religion, The Objections 
Urged Against Religion, The Sources of Unbellef, 
The Christ of History, The Divinity of Christ, The 
Love of Christ, The Teachings of Christ, The Pas- 
sion—for Good Friday, The Supernatural, Our Native 
Land, 





1% pages. SOc. Just Ready. 

“The sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeliro, 
called by his countrymen ‘the modern Savonarola,’ 
can hardly fail to have a deep interest for any one 
who cares to study the thoughts and influences of our 
time.’’— Spectator. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, or supplied 
by any bookseller. 


JAMES POTT & CO, Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 





SUMMER READING. 


Emerson in ‘Concord. 


By EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. With a new 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.75. 


George Washington. 


In the series of American Siatesmep. By HEN- 
RY CABOT LODGE. 2 vols. $2.50. 


The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By THEODORE Bacon. With letters written to 
Miss BACON by Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, 
and a Portrait. 8vo. $2.00. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 


land. 
The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By JoHN FISKE, With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Colonial Times on Buzzard’s 
Bay. 


By WILLIAM Root BLIss. Illustrated. $2.00. 
The Open Door. 


A Novel. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, author 
of “ONE SUMMER” ($1.25), “*GUENN” ($1.50), 
** AUNT SERENA” ($1.25), ** AULNAY TOWER” 
($1.50), “ONE YEAR ABROAD” ($1.25). Price, $1.50. 


Passe Rose. 


A Novel. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, au- 
thor of ** But Yet a Woman,” *“* The Wind of 
Destiny.” Price, $1.25 each. 


A Girl Graduate. 
By CELtA P. WOOLLEY, author of ** Kachel Arm- 
strong; or, Love and Theology.” $1.50. 


The Story of Patsy. 


By KATE DovuGLAS WIGGIN, author of “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” With illustrations. 
Square 16mo. 60 cents. 


A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. 
By MARY CATHERINE LEE. $1.25. 
Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


1. The War of Independence By 
JOHN FISKE. 


2, George Washiogton An Historical 
Biography. By Horace E. Scupp#k. 


3. Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 


4. Up and Down the Brooks. By 
MARY E. BAMFOKD. 


With Illustrations. 16mo. 75 cents each. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston. 


rT) CAUSING MUCH CONTRO- 

A BOOK VERSY. Of extreme inter- 
est to all army men who fought on either 
side in the late Civil War.”’ 


ot ene eee enema 
a te 
owen TGP ATC 


“ All persons connected with this narrative a ar 
on the the following pages waeer strictly fictitious 
names.’ re are not more than 
twenty- ive persons now living who on reading this 
account will be able to recognize the writer. These 
I have placed on their honor not to reveal their 
Ben tetas. '—Extract from Preface. 

The book deals with a disputed incident of the War. 
Every vage is written in an intense style which holds 
the reader’s attention. Itisas stirring as a dramé: 
readable asa romance. Although it shows thé strife 
of war, it is free from ite bitterness, and is interest 
ing tm a hi aieh Sagres. Price. $1; cloth; by mail, or at 

e 
GALESBURG. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


Galesburg, Ill, 











Andrews 
Mfg 'g Company 
omiece "Pistiogs, 


Fine Brass Work. 
Special des: on 








application. 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Send for the C 1 f 
‘KUBERT CARTER & SRoviERS. 


530 eatwar, New York, 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worsh 
. 8. Barnes & Co.,. 111 William St, oe. Vv 


END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
264 and 296 eaghington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all pape’ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S w4g4F Fire. om, pear. evcccccccces $4 00 
cece 0 











HARPER'S WEEK 
HARPER'S BAZA R ” 
HAR rae For NG PEOPLE. “ 

t” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mau 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
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OW READY. 

Gr IMPSES OF FIKTY 

* Being her auto- 

bles EADY and histo: yot W. 

Ig Endorsed by most 

Stas men and women of 

the day. Beautifully illus- 

trated. 6,000 sol@. before 

issued; 10 008 S ea BIG MONEY FOR 


S@LICI For liberal 
terms apa ie eo, gece M AGENTS 


H.Y. SMITH St,. #69. WANTED 








NEW BOOKS 
BY NOTED AUTHORS. 


OUR TOWN. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.25. 

Written for and dedicated to all the Young yo a yh . 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. A graphic stor 
town. life, showing the power of the ristian 
deavor Society in a manufacturing town, leavening 
business, trade and so: ial life. Itis full of pistes 
incident, clever character-drawing, and realistic de- 
séription. and told in crisp, bright language that car 
ries one irresistibly to the end. 


CHRISSY’S ENDEAVOR. By “Pansy.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Another Y. P. S.C. E. story, but distinctly different. 
This gives the experience of a bright young society 
girl who becomes absorbed in the movement. The 
story of her “endeavor” to org+nize‘a society at 
home, the difficuities in the way of its s. scvens, the in- 
fluence it exertson an ever-widenivg circle. is told 
with all of Pansy’s peculiar power and magnetism. 


THE MOSSBACK CORRESPONDENCE 
Rey. F. E. CLARK, President of the Y. P. S.C. E 
12mo, $1.00. 


A series of every-day talks about people in «hurch 
and at home, in which there is much quaint philoso- 
phy. sound common-sense and gqod-patured criti- 

cism. The Boston Herald says: * Mr. Clark has hit 
the nail on the head «great many timesin this little 
= which will number readers by the thou- 





WE TWELVE GIRLS 
60 cents. 


One of those bright, helpful, practical stories by 
which Mrs. Alden Lae the soul needs of young peo- 
ple, and shows them how to make religion a motive 
power in their every-day life. Each girl tells her 
own oe of earnest effort, of failure or success, in 
simple, girlish language that girls will enjoy. 


YOUNG FOLKS WORTH KNOWING. 
From The Pansy. 12mo, $1.00. 

Whatever comes trom that model magazine, The 

Pansy, is sure so be full not only ot entertainment, 


but of instruction. This unique collcction will be 
found delightful reading. 


By “Pansy.” 12mo, 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Alaa Thorne. By Martha Livingston Moodey.$1.25 


Across Lots By Horace Lunt...... F pian wa 1.25 

Glimpses of Great Fields. By Rev.J.A. 
ist Ocidantidua a taedidnnnaaienduduedatedcumacsics 1.25 

Vagabond Tales. By H. H. Boyesen.......... 1.25 


Tom’s Street. By Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clark.. 1.50 
The Story of Louisiana. Maurice Thomp- 


The Story ot Vermont. By John L. Hearon. 1.50 

The Little Red Shop. By Margaret Sidney. 1.00 

A Sevenfold Trouble. By Pansy and Her 
 dtsdas tcdntndecatdubacesmistasesenenasne. anh 1.50 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid. on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


—— 


EDUCATION. : 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENcy. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ED 

ABBOT ACADEMY fie ee nw eS 

ns on Thursday, September 12th. Ko r inf oma 

tho on or admission apply to Miss PHILEN AY MCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


HOARDING AND DAY "CHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
Will re-open September 5th, at 66 Bayard Street. ° 


BALTIMORE FEMALE © OLLEGE, _ 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Maryland. 
The 42d year opens Sept. 16th. Board. with tuition in 
English, French, Latin Art and Music. per year, $295, 
N.C. BROUKs, LL.D., Ph. D., Pres'’t. 


TAF BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI- 
NARY,. _,  Mentague St., Brocklyn N. Y, 
- year. Boardin d Day Sch ool for Gils. Re 
ns Sept. 25th. _ Cb. kh Circulars onap- 
phi ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.”’ CHARLES E. WEST,LL.D. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 























ll y. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus 
complete. Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, Eng. 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. For Pro. 
garam, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Justractors, 
Opens October oA Address Hon. E. Be Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
99 Howe Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limited. 


ayogs PARE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora, 
x bor iineerates. aw nddress 
. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., Principal._ 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITU TE; 
Chappaqua, N Order Programme for 1889 and ‘9% 
and picture. pe... the hills, Garty-bwe miles from 
New York. 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Atl commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’: a, Erie, Pa. 




















attention given by astrong faculty of ex] ua 
profess rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 


A.M., President. 


ISS CREIGHTON & MISS FARRAR’S 
School for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood,.N. J. 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesleyon our certificate 








For Summer Reading. 
INSIDE | Do not forget to 
put one or all 


OUR three of these 
GATE. books in your car- 


pet-bag. The first 
Cloth, $1.00. : 
is by the author 
of ** The Colonel’s 
Opera Cloak,” 
and it is quite as 


FROM 
jolly. Thesecond 
BOSTON is by that detight- 
AND ful _story-teller, 
Louise Chandler 
OTHERS. 


Moulton. The 
Cloth, $1.25.Paper,50c.|third is a breezy 


MISS EYRE 





love story, full of 
A the freshness of 


WOODLAND out-door life, by 
Mrs. Arlo Bates 
WOOING. 


(‘Eleanor  Put- 
Cloth, $1.00. nam”). 





These books may be found at all book- 
stores and newstands. Mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
Paper, 25c.; Cloth, 50c. 
NATIONAL PERILS AND OPPOR.- 
TUNITIES, 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION. 
Paper, Xc.; Cloth, 60c. 
And our ether books on Current Questions of Vital 


Importance sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Cataloges mailed on application to 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740-742 Broadway, New York. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Pages, 20 Cen 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce “Street, N » V 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondway. N.Y. 








MUSIC. 





to progressive students. 
will receive valuable Information —- 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Mis Gcntrat Ouleurer (Desirable Wotluons 





§.CHURCH CO,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


REW LADIEs’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th year opens Sept.1l. Healthful, homelike.thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wom 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. ae 
and Special courses, with classical preparator y, de. 
partment. Best advantages in Musicand Art. Bui aio 
with best modern improvements; heated by ste 





—Museum and ast Gallery. Terms moderate. A> 
dress PREs’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. 


Fort Edward ae Institute, 

A Boarding Seminary of highest grade. “xclue 
sively for Ladies. perb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with eehenmbane commodious chapel. 
class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professorsand Teachers. Five courses of study 
with diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
es. $200 per year, board, furnished room and all stud- 
ies, except Music. Art, Seenogrerny 6 and Tvpe-writing. 
82d year Sept.i6th. Jos. E. KING. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Bare RG AC ADEM Y,.—— 
Fryeburg. re 9s ear. Fits for Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Smith and Wee: Thoroughnessour 
aim. $150ayear. = JOHN . DINSMORE, A.M. 


GANNETT INSTITUTEyears 


sixth year bexins Oct. 2d, 1889. 
Rev. GEORGE GANNET A.M., D, 
€9 Chester ad ‘Westen. Mass. 


HE MISSES GILMAN’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION ,—The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hil, N.C., offersa 
thorough education by the best methods in Literature. 
Science and Philosophy. The location is the healthi- 
est in America: boise eptirely free.from epidemics. 




















- Fi 
week. Address, ao Kemp P- attle. President. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, For Young La- 
dies. London. Unt., Can, Has Few Equus and no 
Superior in America. Highest Culture, Liter- 
ature, Music. Art, Elocution, Business 
Course, Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost mod- 
erate. Pupils may omer at any time. For circular, 
address. Rey. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


ighiand Military Academy. Worcester, Mass. 
3ith year begins Sept. 12th. Classicai, Scientific 
business, Primary See. Strict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Nerul ana Training School, Oswego, 


18,89 
LAKEVIEW HALL seers Smith, Principal 
_Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, Ass S in. 
YNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, 


L 
A Girls’ Board'ng m=. pay School. 4ist a, veg 
September 8th. = SAMUEL WELTS BUCK, A 


Miss Mittleberger “and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020 Prospect Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT, ALLISON LADIES’ COLL EGE, 
Sackville, N\.B., Cana 
Opens Aug. 29th, 4th year. Courses of study extend 
from ay 4 branches to degree of B.A. Music 
and Fine Arts specialties. Board, etc.. and tuition in 
Primary Branches $135. Rev. B.C. Borden, M.A., Prin. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Near Philada. Healthful, helpful, bomelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL¢), Principal. 


MYSTIC VALLEY INSTiTUTE, Mystic Briéce 
Cunn 22d Year. Both Sexes. Chartered 1880. N 
ber limited. Address, J.K. BUCKLYN, A. | x 


NASHVILLE. TENN. COLLEGE 3 FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, AT THE HEAD. 3 Buildings; td 
officers: 326 pupils from 18 States. Vanoerbilt 
wae privileges. Send for 46 page Catalogue. Rev. 
GE . F. PRICK, D.D., President. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
Wall-on- Hudson, Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A,Mu 


















































upt.; B. F, HYATT, Comd’t of Cadets, 


and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory , 









i. 























July 11, 1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


ll. Rev. JoaBEs CUMMINGS, D.D., 
ELD. President. One Hund Professors and In- 
structors, and over 1,400 Stadents. The University 
offers in ‘its Academic. ‘Cotlegiate Theological, Phar- 
Sraceutical, Dental and Law phage and also ; 
in Oratory. Art and Music, the highest ucationa 
advantages under the most favorable influences ani 
at a moderate cost. For catalogues, address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisk, 





TON, D. C., 1107 Massachusetts Avenue 
wa agmmeiand 4 Terrace), 1212 and “i Mth st. N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. . A beautiful location. The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mc. and Mra. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. — 


~ OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 


Ladies, Ambefst, M Te-opens Sept 
for Young upiisatinlt ttefl to Smit and Wellesley on 
our certifi¢ate. Miss V.W.BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will beg.n its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
%th. For circilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Mo; posteeny County, Penn. 
Brin ncipas 8, Principal Emerita, 

{tse FRANCES E. BENNETT, MIsSH. A. DILLAYE. 
bliss s a J. EASTMAN. 














Bg ed: Sttide tits ehter at any time find 
classes sui ejr state of ddvane ~ NO yi8ation ex 
cept holiday AS, xterisive did well selected li . 
board, well-fur- = weeks for 
nished room & $! fie" weeks 
taition,10 weeks r 18, Room 
for $28. (ie a ne = ee ma te families. 
s xt books can foe a at minimum rates. First fall term 
gins Aucust 1 889. (7 Send for Catalogue. Address 


i s. LEM A. M: 

Mention sey paper. UN IV ERS| 

“THE OREAD,” MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
(Carrot Co., Ill ), tells how students of small means 
can gain Normal, ae Art or Musical education. 

ques KKEPSIE,N,Y. 

WARRING’ MinITA RY INSTITUTE 
For Gelleas, U.S. Military or Naval Academies or 


Business. Illustrated circular. Number of pupiis 
limi‘ed Address as above. 


Lo. PRI NCETON Proparasery School 
Opens 5 18th, 
nquiries may be oes to President 1 ATTON of 
aotens oe at 
E, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 
VIE W ACADEMY, 
RIVE POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Year RVIE thoronghly. for College, the 


Government Academies, and ness. Military 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROANOKE — 


SALEM, VA. 




















Rockford Perce for Young Ladies 
Rockford, [llinois. Regular Colle e course. Exce)- 
lent preparatory course. fan or facilities for 
Music and Art. Resident Payal ans. Seen aennaee 
of Gymnastics. For catalogue add 

Box 17. ANNA B. GELSTON: Principal. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 

ChanCATE COURSE | UNIVERSITY PREPAR- 
OR iP ATORY and BUSINESS. 

YOUNG LADIES. For Roys and Young Men. 
Successful School at Popular Rates. Special Teaching 
for Backwaid Pupils. Art, Music and Modern Lan- 
guayes. send for New Catalogue. Next Year Opens 
Sept.17. W.H. Bannister, A-M,. Principal, 


SEVEN GABLES, MRS. WESTCOTT’S 


Roarding School for Young Ladies. Bridgeton in 
South New Jersey. Prepares for sny college. Climate 
mildand dry. Gymnasium. _[liustrated circular. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 


Fall yh begins Wetnestes, Sy paenber Jee. ee. 














“eek EGROVE LADIES’ SPMINARY. 
Saratog’ Springs, N. ¥. Superior facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, nguages, Music, Paint- 
ing, esthetic and social culture. Thirty- - ear be 








gins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
(N. Y.) 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 


TWO COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday. Sept. 12, 1889, 
For Catalogues, Address the Librarian. 


WELLS COLLEGE, atveoma. x.y. 


FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A _retined 
Christian home. noone begins Sept 11, 1889. end 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE. 1) D. President 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. 23d Year. {s provided for giving a 
supertor education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 
err Departments: also in Music and Art. 
uRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut St, Phila. 


PENNSY LVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak vorth. 
$250 wr year for board, room. etc.,and all College 
Studies.” Handsome Park. Large Buildings, Steam 
Heat, Gymnasium, Nessveases, boratory. etc. 
Annex No. 2 nearly completed eady 03 by Au Aug. lth. 


BACKWARD AND INVALID ROYS 

The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and ene of such boys a 
Specialty.Location unsur or beauty and health. 
Address DR. WILLI SON. “New London, Conn. 

$300 Per Year, Music and Art extra. Profes- 
oa Plack's Seminary for girls opens at Bound Brook, 

- J., September 25th. 





























_____ AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED 


One or more first-class agents, to work in 
Australia, who have personally written a 
life insurance business of $500,000 or over, 
per annum; and who can give first-class 
references as to business ability and per- 
sonal character. Address 
MANAGER, P. O. Box 555, New York City. 
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ee 
1880. 
Pacts Concerning 


CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


It began business in 1846. 
In the forty-three years ending January 
1st, 1889, it had 


RECEIVED 


7 
For premiums. .$155,424,036 97 
For interest and 
CO vec <éccaeen 
Balance’ profit 
and loss......... 





58,426,794 34 


685,110 45 


$214,535,941 76 


PAID OUT 
To poliey-holders 
or beneficiaries. $134.162,485 15 
Commissions and 
excpenses........ 
Tees... .... 
Balance, net as- 
sets for reserve, 
CEC... 222000000053. 55 852,899 87 


$214,535,941 76 


The amount of the dividends returned 
to policy-holders ($46,229,520.80) equals 
29.74 per cent. of the premiums received 
from them; the total paid to policy-holders 
or their beneficiaries($134 162 ,485.15)equals 
86 37 per cent. of the premiums; and these 
payments to policy-holders, plus the bal- 
ance of net assets held for the protection 
of existing policies, aggregate $190,015,- 
385.02, or 88.57 per cent. of the entire re 
ceipts of the company, and $34 589,348.05 
more than the entire premiums received. 

The company’s expenses from organiza- 
tion to date have been but 8.42 per cent. 
of its income. 

It paid in 1888 for death losses and en- 
dow ments, $3,695,752.04. 

Its gross assets Ist January, 1889, were 
$57 460,649.20, an increase during the year 
of $817,150.82. 

The company’s liabilities by the highest 
government standard (4 per cent.) on the 
same date were $51,895,569.61, and its sur- 
plus was $5,565.079.59. By its own higber 
standard (3 per cent.) the surplus was 
$5,214.709.59. 

In 1888 it decreased its holding of real 
estate $744,244.79. 

It made anet profit of $86,092 15 on real 
estate sold during the year. 

Its membership is so large, and its con- 
tracts are upon so safe ‘a basis, that an 
enormous volume of new business, at the 
extravagant outlay now necessary to pro- 
cure such a volume, is not needed either 
to insure safety or to produce the best 
permanent results. 

It is pursuing a strictly conservative 
course. 

It is offering the most securely based, the 
most truly liberal, fair and serviceable 
life insurance policy ever written, as will 
appear from the policy itself, which will 
be gladly shown by any agent. 

It issues no speculative forms of policy, 
but bas grafted upon the simplest and 
strictly legitimate plans every feature of 
practical value to the fullest extent com- 
patible with safety. 

Its contract for paid-up insurance and 
for surrender values leaves nothing to be 
desired by one asking legitimate insurance: 

In case of any known or attempted 
fraud, it will, under its new policies, re- 
turn the entire reserve; but it will not 
permit its members to be defrauded. 

Reference for full details is made to the 
Forty-second Annual Report of the com- 
paay. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, V.-Pres. 
W.G. ABBOT, Sec. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 
HaRtTFoRD, March, 1889, 





18,065,501 57 
6,455,055 17 








Financial. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 








ONE of the objects of the International 
Conference, to be held next fall, between 
the United States and the States of Cen- 
tral and South America, doubtless relates 
to the question of trade between these 
states, especially those of South America 
and the United States. The people of the 
United States have a great interest in the 
proper solution of this question; and 
altho the delegates to this Conference 
will be vested with no diplomatic or treaty 
powers, it is to be hoped that recommend- 
ations will be made that will result in 
promoting our trade with the States of 
South America. 

The statistics on this subject are rather 
startling. Mr. William E. Curtis, in a 
letter recently published in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, says that, since 
1861, the United States have purchased of 
the American States, lying south of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande, raw 
products amounting to about $2,000,000,- 
000, and during the same period have so!d 
to these states manufactured merchandise 
amounting to only about $600 000,000. 
The difference between these two amounts 
is $1,400,000,000, and has been paid by the 
United States in cash, or in bills drawn 
on London. Here is a huge difference 
between our imports from these states 
and our exportstothem. We have bought 
of them much more largely than we 
have sold to them. The trade has 
not been reciprocal in the proportionate 
amounts bought and sold by the United 
States. The amount bought in excess of 
the amount sold is equal to the present 
principal of our national debt. Such a 
state of facts 1s not favorable to the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

Mr. Curtis gives the general statistics of 
the foreign trade of Brazil in 1888. Tne 
exports of that country in 1888 amounted 
to $130,000,000, and of this the United 
States took $54,000,000, while her imports 
amounted fo $120,000.000, and of this the 
United: States furnished only $7,000,000. 
That is fo say, in 1888 we bought of Bra- 
zil $54 000,000 worth of goods, or nearly 
one-half of all her exports, and sold to her 
only $7,000,000 worth of goods produced 
in this country, or only about one-cig bth of 
the value of the goods purchased from 
her. The United States, according to 
these figures, furnish a splendid market 
for Brazil to sell goods in, and Brazil fur- 
nishes a very limited and shabby market 
for the sale of goods produced in this 
country. This is certainly a very anoma- 
lous state of things in our foreign com- 
merce. Naturally the country in which 
we largely buy would be the country 
which largely buys of us, and thus the 
trade between the two would be a system 
of barter; yet such is not the fact in our 
trade with Brazil. 

The imports of the Argentine Republic 
in 1887 amounted to $117,000,000; and of 
these England furnished $35,000 000, 
France $23,000,000. Germany $13,000,000, 
Belgium $11,000,000, and the United States 
only $6,099,000; and this small amount on 
the part of the United States was an in- 
crease over the previous year. Our ex. 
ports to the Argentine Republic make a 
poor show in comparison with those of 
the other countries named. 

South of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Rio Grande is a population of about 
50,000 000, whose foreign trade amounts 
to about $1,000,000,000 a year; and in this 
trade the United States share very inade- 
quately, except as purchasers of goods, 
without selling to the same people any- 
thing like a corresponding amount. 

Such a state of facts can exist only as 
the result of special causes; and we trust 
that one of the questions considered by 
the coming International Conference will 
be an inquiry into these causes, followed 
by recommendations suited to their re- 
moval. There certainly is no good rea- 
son why the people of the United States 
should be ¢ontent to leave their foreign 
trade with the South American States at 
so great a disadvantage, as compared 
with the trade uf European nations with 
these states. The cguses that have pro- 





duced this result are removable; and we 
should seek to remove them. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market has been more active 
and depressed; the rupture of the Inter- 
State Railway Association, induced by the 
withdrawal of Chicago and Alton, being 
the main cause. The Alton, having re- 
fused to arbitrate its differences with St. 
Paul according to the terms of the gentle- 
men’s agreement, naturally fell in for a 
good deal of unfavorable criticism. Other 
members of the Association followed suit, 
giving the required thirty days’ notice of 
withdrawal; and, if reports from Chicago 
could be trusted, it would appear that the 
whole organization was on the verge of 
collapse. But there are reasons for sus- 
pecting that this is not the only motive 
for such a general disagreement, and that 
speculative considerations bave much to 
do with aggravating the difficulties. Chi- 
cago has apparently fallen into one of its 
chronic bear fits; and history has proved 
Western railroad managers to be notorious 
speculators, and often largely benefited 
as shippers by demoralization in rates as 
well a3 by fluctuations in the stock mar- 
ket. Itis very hkely, however, that the 
influential body of investors and promi- 
nent bankers who were chiefly instrumen- 
tal in forming the Inter-State Railway As- 
sociation will not easily permit it to fall 
to pieces. During the six months 
of its existence it has proved 
itself too great a benefit to investors, 
whose interests are best served by reason- 
able and steady rates, to permit of so early 
a failure; and its promoters, who anticipa- 
ted just such difficulties as this when or- 
ganizing, have a power behind them which 
they will doubtless be able to make war- 
like managers respect. Aside from this, 
however, the granger situation remains 
exceedingly complicated. Burdened by 
oppressive legislation, handicapped by 
heavy obligations and the keen competi- 
tion arising from excessive mileage, their 
outlook is not at all encouraging. The 
Burlington and Northern, moreover, still 
remains as an open, free lance, having no 
local traffic of consequence, and depending 
entirely for support for whatever business 
it can divert by cut-rates between 
Chicagoand St. Paul. The Inter-State As- 
sociation had worked more smoothly than 
any plan hitherto attempted, its effect be- 
ing evident in increased net earnings on 
nearly all the principal lines, and it is 
plain that only this or some other form of 
competition will save the roads in that 
section of the country from bankruptcy, 
Talk is current of placing all the North- 
western roads into one huge combination, 
but this is a scheme of the future rather 
than the present. 

The railroad situ'ation was still 
further unsettled by the announce- 
ment of a cut of 5c. on grain between 
Chicago and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, by the Baltimore and Ohio. It 
was hoped that the Eastern trunk lines 
would not attempt to meet this cut; but 
Pennsylvania promptly reduced its rates 
accordingly, followed by the other trunk 
lines. This cut attracted more attention 
than it deserved, as through business is 
becoming a less important factor to the 
great trunk lines each year. In the local 
market a weak feeling attended these de- 
velopments, and considerable selling on 
both long and short account took place. 
The old bear contingent showed signs of 
fresh activity after their prolonged rest, 
and not a small share of the decline could 
be attributed to their efforts. The indus- 
trial shares, or trusts, fluctuated inde- 
pendently of the regular stock market. 
Sugar trusts were less active and lower, 
apparently owing to the inactivity of 
insiders and the timidity of outsiders. 
Lead Trust was fairly active and steady 
under the news that the Atlantic White 
Lead Co. had joined the combine. The 
other Trusts were neglected. General 
business continues in satisfactory shape; 
and, were it not for the disturbed condi- 
tion of rates in the Northwest, the rail- 
road outlook would be as satisfactory as 
could be desired. 

The monetary situation is a subject of 
growing concern, as nearly every indica- 
tion points to an early and brisk demand 
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for money. The crops are early and 
promising; the mercantile demand in con- 
sequence is likely to be large, and a more 
hopeful feeling prevails in business cir- 
cles, while the season is already opening 


about two weeks earlier than usual in 
some branches of trade. The prospects, 
then, are that both the mercantile and 
speculative demands for money will be 
much greater than a year ago. The ques- 
tion that arises 1s, will these demands be 
readily met, for the bank reserves are 
very low, standing at only $5,018,025 in 
comparison with $24,316,800 this time 
last vear, and during the months of May 
and June official statistics show that our 
circulation contracted over $34,000,000 
owing to Treasury absorptions and gold 
exports? These accumulations are be- 
ing somewhat offset by the $9,000,000 
of interest and about $15,000,000 of 
pensions payable in July; but the fact 
remains that the supply of money is de- 
creasing and the demand increasing. 
Much dependence is placed upon the 
Treasury in making liberal bond pur- 
chases. It is estimated that the Treasury 
has about $40,000,000 less currency avail- 
able for such purposes than a year ago; 
and it would also be largely a question of 
price as to whether Mr. Windham secured 
sufficient bond offers to tide over any 
temporary stringency. There is thus suf- 
ficient uncertainty to cause some specu- 
Jation as to the future course of the 
money market. tho it frequently happens 
that troubles foreseen are amply provided 
against. Call money has ruled 3 and 4 
per cent., but is expected to become 
easier as the July disbursements return 
tothe street. Time loans andcommercial 


papers are firm. 

The following is 4 comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





1.5 I 
440,006,200 Inc. 


posits + 445.2990 3390 800 
Cireniation..... 3.953.500 3,947,400 Inc. 6,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


72,312,400 Ine. 
45,281,500 Dec. 


Specie.........+. $73,155,500 
Legal teaders.. 43,312,10) 


$842,900 
1,969,400 
Total reserve. .$116,457,400 $117,595,900 Dec. $1,126 5300 


Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
its. 





- 161,449,575 = 110,001,675 Inc. 1,447,70 
Exc’ss of res've 
above legal re- 
quirements.. 5,018,025 02,2235 Dee. 2.57,2°0 
Excess of reserve uly 7, 1888.. veeee 26,51 OD 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


United States bonds were quiet and 
quoted as follows: 


Bid Asked, 
#34. 1891. Registered........ seesecesons 6% 10T% 
4s. 1891. Coupon. ee os -eenthe 10634 10744 
i Hs PIED co cone cccvecsecccenes 88g 1 
I OS .12 128s 
Currency 66. 180F...........s006 + seaie 118 
Currency 66, 1896....... ... eccece » -o M2] eee 
Currency 68, 1897. ........ eenenqecnnse 4 — 
GOIN Ga Biiveccoce cccceccces-cxs 128 129 
GRIIGROT Gi, FER cc cccccccccceccccccess 130 ee 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








Rid, Asked Bid. Asked, 
America..........136 Vanhattan....... 75185 
American Ex. Mechanics’.... . 200 _ 
Asbury Park. Mercantile . ..203 _ 
Bowery Nat.. Merchants’ ..... 154 
Butch's a Merchants’ Ex. 119 124 
Broadway.. “«) 5 |Market& Fulton.190 — 
CHASE. «2... - 0000s 250 a Mech’s & a 8..200 - 
Commerce.... WW 195 pene os neg 5 18 
Corn Exc hange. 2a — | Metropoils.. - 420 

OK Nassau..........- 155 — 

New York....... 45 «= 50 

Ninth Neti io 

North America..184 - 

Sonn Ne vl 186 175 | Phoenix.......... 1 149 
Fifth Ave....... Se RS ceecaas. sian 230-245 
Fourteenth St... .160 — |Peoples’......... 0) — 
German Amer'n. 12: 2% 128 |Republic.. We 175 
Gallatip.. 1) 280 |Shoe & Leather .154 160 
Germania Seaboard Nat'l. .145 - 
Garfield Second Nat’l. - 
Greenwich. Seventh Nat’l.. - 





- 10 
State of N’ ted rk -_ 


Bag B. 


Hanover.......... 290 132 

Hudson River. 145 St. NichLoias......120 150 

a t’ a, & Trac 8 550 |Tradesmen’s..... wo 4 
- Gene Nat'l...... — t 





Irv 5 

a Man’t...20 -- |Union ........... 

Lincoln Nat’!....215 - t nit’ aStatesbiat. zi0 _ 
Madison Square. 105 | WestSide Bank. _ 
Western Nat’). "8% 9034¢ 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 





The Atchison’s May statement showed 
gross earnings of $2,248,466, an increase 
of $253,007. The gain in net earnings 
amounted to $107,480. The coming five 
months will be a particularly important 
period to secur.ty-holders, and the direct- 
ors anticipate materially larger net and 
gross receipts. For the five months end- 
ing May, the net receipts were $2,168,873, 
against $1,606,071 the same period last 
year. This is an increase of $562,802. 
Unfavorable rumors have lately been cur- 
rent respecting the early re-adjustment of 
the company’s indebtedness; but the di- 
rectors say such reports emanate entirely 
from bear sources, as no definite policy 
will be outlined until the results of the 
next five months are known. The stock 
declined, nevertheless. 

The * Big Four” consolidation is extend- 
ing, having virvually taken in the Cairo, 
Vincennes and Chicago Railroad. The 
latter connects with the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois at Danville, Ill., and it is 
intimated that an arrangement will be 
made with the St, Louis, Arkansas and 
Texas Railroad for southwestern business, 
thus bringing the * Big Four” system 
into competition with Illinois Central 
and Louisville and Nashville, 





One result of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law is shown in the following statements 
by General-Manager Towne, of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company: 

‘The Canadian Pacific is now in practical 
control of the traffic from the Orient, which, 
before the operation of the Inter-State law. 
was controlled by American roads, and 
shows tnat of the 10,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton goods shipped from the United States 
to China in 1888, sixty per cent. went by the 
Canadian road aad steamships. West- 
bound toonage has been diverted in greater 
proportion. The Canadian Pacific Company, 
he says. being practically exempt from 
United States laws, can dictate rates and 
most succe:sfully compete forthe transcon- 
tinental traffic. The United States roads, 
on the other hand, are tied up under re- 
strictive provisions, and are compelled to 
make large sacrifices of their local earnings 
if they would compete with the foreign 
lines for through traffic.” 

The Atlantic White Lead Company, the 
most important concern hitherto outside 
of the Lead Trust, has at last joined the 
combination. 

The May earnings of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy showed an increase 
of $674.743 over the same period last year. 
Since January 1st the increase amounts 
to $2,040,862. 

The Savannah and Western Ruilroad 
Company has issued $5,000,000 5 per cent. 
bonds guaranteed principal and interest 
by the Georgia Central Railroad and 
Banking Company at 101}. 

It is rumored that Reading will delay 
refunding its $9,364.000 6 per cent im- 
provement bonds until a more favorable 
time. About $4,000,000 are redeemable 
October Ist. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
anda half per cent. per annum on sums 
not exceeding $3,000, payable July 15th. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-aunual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Vermilve & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


FreFannswonzh [oan 
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6/ INT” MORTOAGH. LOANS 87 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
a character our invariable requirements. Col- 
“ - 


ctions free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references East and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Chi INNESOTA. 


The whole subject of western 
mortgage loans is examined 
from the point of view of a 
careful financier in a pamphlet 
recently published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

The pamphlet can be got by 
writing to the Company for it. 





Tue Kansas City Investment Compan”, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 


fem 


ANSAS CITY. 
PAID-UP &pee AND SU wae Si 800.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and rive: Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate 2 Mat gaeee 4 drawin e¥ Cent, 
Interest. ARV ESS President. 
ROLAND R. Cont. IN, Secre 
Eastern Office, 239 Brendway. New Verk. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200, 000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. | ucorporated 
and operating under State WN aLitt and BURT vision. 
LOAN, TRUSTAND 4 itv NESS 
Acts as executor, fs BA pall on trustee, 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence solici'ed. We 
loan money upon first-class — estate mortgages. 
Clinton Markell, President: G. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice- Secsiene and Trust 
Officer: James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 








25% BANK OF TOUNEE stock at $55. per 
share it pays 7 per cent. op par making about 
vi per cent per anpum on the actual investment and 

w pi advance 12 per cent. during the year. Bank 





How to reinvest profitably, 
and at the same time safely, the 
interest or dividends you re- 
ceive July Ist; 

How to invest, without dan- 
ger of loss, the few hundred dol- 
lars you bave saved during the 
past few months; 

These are the questions of the 
day. 

If you are wise you will not 
risk an error of judgment on 
your own part, but will seek the 
advice and assistance of some in- 
vestment company composed of 
men of known integrity, recog- 
nized business standing at home, 
large personal responsibility and 
ample experience. 

There is believed to be but 


one such company whose ofli- 
cers are New York business men—men 
who:e character and responsibility can be 
investigated right hereathome. It is the 
Mortgage Investment Company, of which 
Carles R. Otis, of Otis Brothers & Co. 
(manufacturers of the Otis elevators), is 
president, and G. Livingston Morse and 
Sidney E. Morse are vice-president and 
treasurer. The leading religious papers, 
such as 

The Independent, 

Toe New York Observer, 

Tne New York Evangelist, 

The Coristian Intelligencer, 

The Churchman, 

The Congregationalist, 

The Christian Union, 

The Christian Loquirer, 

The Examiner, 


and others have given it hearty editorial 
indorsement. 

Would you like tosee what they have 
said, and to know more about this Com- 
pany, which has the benefit of an expe- 
rience cf thirteen years, during which 
over a million and a quarter of dollars 
have been invested, without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest, and with- 
out a foreclosure? Then send for its little 
book of information, or, better still, call 
at its offices in the Morse Building, corner 
Nassau and Beekman Streets, New York. 





We buy aad sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
Europea n coubtries, Austra- 


of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 


and the British West Indies; 
also make collections and 
e issue Commercial and Tray- 
Credit. 
We also buy and sell all 
pone yo Investment a Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and make 
coliection of draftsdrawn abroad un all points in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, £9 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


all parts of the world. 





6 PER CENT. 18 YEARS TO RUN, 
WATER WORKS. BONDS 


ISSUKD BY 
Columbus Waters Works Company. 
Total issue 860, ©08.. avyable in New York. 
FARMERS’LOAN & "TRU CU., New York Trustee. 
A_ desirable (ED ey Investigation asked. 
Full particulars furnished. Address HITTER & 
DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, Columbus, Kaa, 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure‘crops make safe loans. Our 
Joans are on irrigated farms, and are SAFE. We 
guarantee 3 Vuk cent., = J paaang of Principal when 
one, gmat r Pros 
ECO rh ORADYO FARM. LOAN CO, 
36 Westsebie fesse J 7 weber Block, 
Boston. Mass. Denver Colo, 
. E. i - TY, Pre . MI TCHELL, Treas, 
- PAT rE fison” et Manager. 


TELAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


— (a i CE Ty | 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ears in Loining Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 

promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to investor. 
Address 

E. B. CHANDI.ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by permission to The Christien Union or 
The Independent,” New York City. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 

MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O. Box 2101, Denver. Colorado. 


DENVER ixvisrwunts 


Land in Denver i cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 Fo Only 

safe conservative barga‘ns sevaaunen ed. Write 
for Map. Circulars and References. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 




















elling Credits, available in | 











H. C. SPEER, BANKER, Topeka, Kan, 


I offer this day choice Municipal Bo 
Chased after careful business inspection sad ur. 
Droval by y my attorneys: 

0 n County £s. due 1919. 
,000 Lane Count eed e 1919, 
. South Hutchinson 6s. due wh 
$8,060 Herrington Improvement 


§ 10,000 Kansas School 6’s 
g 
s 

















1-2’s, due 


7-200 Herrington Water, 61 * due 1908, 

30 @ Haskell County@’s, due 1918. 

‘ 7:00 Stevens Couaty 6’s. due 191y. 
Subscriptions received for $500 and multiples there- 
of. Correspondence invited. Principal and semi-an. 
peal interest payable at the First National Bank, New 











j_Muiletpal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest. 


United States Trust Co, 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
Secoutt, and is authorizedto act as guardian or 





meunese ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of esta and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
CLINTON GILBERT, Gnones BLI 


LISS. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
epwanp COOPER. 
BAYARD CUTTING, 
PARAL 5. SMITH. 
WILLIAM a gr 
OHN A. STEWART. ALEXANDER E. 
ENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM H. Macy JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING. Wo. D. -LOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. MIN ° GEORGE F. VIsTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
THE EQU FA BLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
e “AHA, NEBRASKA, 


Offers its 10y ear collateral trust Gold Bonds interest 
ats cr cent. payable semi- ; maeely at Impor‘ers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank ork, secured by 
first mastgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York,Trustee. Correspondence requested 
LEWISS KeEbD, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE -Pres 
HENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 

WE=TERN COLLECTIONS: We offer our 
services as collectors in Kansas City and Western 

ints, to MERCANTILE HOUSES YAND BANKS. 
We charge en items of $250 or less 25 cts: larger 
amounts 75 cts per $1,000.; or will: remit balances on Ist 
and 1itb each month, in ‘even hundreds, at par. Send 
for our blanks. etc. Liberal terms and pr mesecuri- 
ty to those havin idle ly x4 to copaet same with 
us. aughies House of 5s. P.GRIFIITH & CO., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $i00 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & 10 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
gage loans from 6 10 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solicited. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


{ Mortgages on Best State 


| and Oity Property. 
Denver, 6% 8% and 10% 


) 
Colo | SAFETY GUARANTEED 
: { Write for particulars. 


DANTEL PD. LORD, 


Ww. 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. 

















T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVEST M 0, € ONT. So" 


CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, 825.000, 
Investments in Real «state meade tor non- 
er. Placing First Mortgage Loans 
spec 
* Sherences:’ ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


SXFIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


prowes Tan — ae 
bach & Munter, 

Riront, negotiate ’ per a Fit} 5 asi INGTON TER, and 
GUARANTEE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
Have invested over $500,000 for our parame without loss. 
kane Falls has 5 Railroads in actual opers 

A. in course of construction, large mills, diversi 
fied industries, is situated in the center of rich agricult 
ural, timber and mining aistriss. Population, 18,000. 

and Warrants for Sale. Correspondence solicited. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 
8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Tnsurance & 
Trust Co. 3 of of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgag 
Sansds against loss from Defect or F = ay ~d = 


Estate Titles and defends thei 

sured titles, if assailed, at its 

own cost, the Toe by forelon 
y fo’ 

gee acquires the fee 0.000. 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 d 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. Guaran 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200, 000. Mortg- 











ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec y. Mention this Pape 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East ~— 
mands only from 4 to 5 per = n 


, Col., vicinity, with 
good “spourity ~~ pity reat CO con tras 


a 
e and our agents will convince y 
of the accuracy ot these ra 
HESON & WAR 
aie Times Daiidine.. Denver, Col. 
nevastearten © 
. A. SWEET, 8 Co hreete Boston, }iass. 
fw. BALDWIN, 21 Sprui + Street, New York, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


AND 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS. 


BALTIMORE, 
Members of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA il 


BALTIMORE Stock 


Exchanges, Execute 


Orders for all Investment Securities. 


‘ 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and setevitenie, on favorable terms. 


Buy and Sell Bills of Exchange 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, BEL- 
GIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 


in Sterling, available in any part of the world; in Franes, for use in Martinique 
and Gaadeloupe; and in Dollars, for use in this country, Canada, Mexico and the 


West Indies, 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money 


between this country, Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make Collections of Drafts 


drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, andof drafts drawn in the 


United States on Foreign Countries. 


Their London house, Messrs. BROWN,SHIPLEY & CO., receive accounts of 
American Banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CoO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CoO., 


LONDON. 


0 S{NDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured lerge profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Maxs. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and cuaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New Yors. no 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
y ee erequested. Write for particulars. 

L. CLARKE. Pres. WEBSTER. Tress 
db. M. alc PLBIBMEY, Vice Pres.C.P.WeusT«R.Cashier. 

. DEWING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 











If it’s well to invest with acompany thatfor 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent, 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
0. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garden, a and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE FPR RN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 1Ath Street, Denver, Colorado. 


LQ GriestNationar BANK STOCK. 12 PER 
Cent Vater ened Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 

ns. 8 PerCent. Debentures. Mortgage Banu 
and Invest aaa Ce,, Fargo, Dak. 








We can send 
you a listof stockholders which if you correspond 
With you will invest with us. 


[? Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
h Sums $200 and upward 
0 





40 per cent. of agueetess value loaned. 
Persona! examination of properties. 
ace us ror particulars. We refer to 


The *McCague Javenont Co. 








THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to.be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wishto have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R.J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hertford, Conecticut. Eastern Manager, 


7 y, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City. Mo., 
a Land and seeing Association, offers $20,000 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be soid for working capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leading « citizens. Write 
f:r particuars. KOANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


peso on INVESTMENT Co. 


8, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
Pe —— c ith choicest urity. Ask for information. 
. KE, SIMMONS, V. Pre#t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


190 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business solicited tor mutual profi 
&B 











1551 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
ma. 47 ; THe IN NDEPENDENT, People’ 's Savings 
d Deposit Bank, Denver 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE 






CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Oo GOLD DEGENTURES. 

SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and principal ©. Investor in New York, Vy 
years’ experience. vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his d 

Savings Certi iMcates or sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any tim: 

Our Securities ~~ largely held by Trustees. Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern 8! 

For vererenses, testimonials aad full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
"1 State St.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, New Yor« Crry 
2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BOSTON 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any city 
in the United States. None safer or surer of inc: eased 
value. Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
of every investment. No expense to irvestors. 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
lith St., Denver, Colo, 








LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 






KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advant: age to you. ‘A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 

lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
= paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


A 6 PER CENT. ney INCOME. 

IS ASSURED BY BUYING THE BRAY ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS ISSUED BY THE MIb- 
DL*SEX BANKING COO. CAPITAL PAID 
$600,000. ip ¥ . — from 

These bonds are “Esarek on first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Company 
of New York and the Security pamees of Hartford, 
and by the capit 1) and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities 3 limited by law, 
being required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its hiabilities. As a_matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banks in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITs RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in payment of P: incipal or Interest 
Apply for full information to FRANK R. JOUN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and o5 Broad Street 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 








rity 
References: First National Bank, enoqeette, Mich.; 
Colorado Nat‘oral Bank, Denver, Colo 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years agc, 
and investments msde in Duluth now w!!! yield ar 

eat profits as investments made in those places ip 

879-40. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of pror- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the best place 
in the West to make permunent investments 

pend for maps, pamphiets and further information 
to 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Denver Investments. 


We offer for investment only the best and safest 
properties in localities where rapid enhancement of 
values is assured. We recommend only the most 
conservative investments. Write tor rew map, book 
vu pee er, pamphiet, cuts and detailet information, 
sloert M. Carson & Co , Denver, Colo. Colo- 
A... ‘Managers vot Hamilton Loan and Trust Co., N.Y. 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS 


If made through reliable and experienced sources, 
should prove profitable. COLORADO is now the 
best fleld for investments In realty. The subscriber 
has had along and wide experience in this line. The 
responsible positioas held by him in the last twenty- 
three years should inspire confidence. From 1867 to 
1375, Secretary La-d Department Kansas Pacific 
Ratlway Company; 1875 to 1883, Land Commissioner 
for sad Company, and for Union Pacific Railwav 
Compauy; 1838 to present time, Manager the Platte 
Land Company, Limited, also General Land Agent 
Union Pacific RailwayCompany. Special references 
given if required. Address 
Ss. J. CILMORE, 


1756 Larimer sSt., Denver, Celo 
P.O, Box 2945. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of ~~ standing. Thorough 
experience. — 3 oe of ipterest. Choice Western 
investments. 


JOH HNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


"Hastings, Neb. 


DENVER, COLO. 




















peri no Denver. My transactions last iar were 
over "$i. ou oy. yyy erences @ re 
for pamphie * ac 

PO TEAR, sivas Cole, 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
KEEPS FOR SALE ITS 


6 Per Cent.Certified Bonds and Debentures. 
6 Per Cent, and 7 oer c wet Kirst Mortgage 


and on special contracts will’ make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage pogee 


1 ; “NT. 
All loans made un CORN GROWING lands of the 
w welve years’ experience and $3,(00,000 in- 


vested © ithout loss to a ror particulars, ad- 


dress the company at SEDALIA, M 
0. A. CRANDALL, Pres. -L. yavim ADE. Treas. 


Bx AND 10% INVESTMENT 


cone 8. Securit: ite. National Bank referen- 
iven. CLA KERCARUTHERS. INVESTMENT 
KERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Col. 


DIVIDENDS. 


E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 

Copuenne TAL NATIONAL BANK, ?} 

NEW YORK, June 25th, 1859. 5 
TH DIVIDEND —THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of this Bank have this day declared a Semi-An- 
nunl Dividend of THREE PER CENT.., free of taxes, 
payable on and after the first proximo, to which date 

the transfer books = » cloned. 
W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 


(perenne NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 18th, 1889, 
SIXTY-FIRST DIViDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual! dividend of THREE(S) PERCENT,, free 
of tax, payable July 5th, to which date, from June 
29th, the transfer books will be closed. 

FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL Bann. t 
NEW YORK, June 25tb 
IVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF oom BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of THREE 
FER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
Ist, 1889. The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


M\HE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 

NEW YORK, June 28th, 189.—The Board of 

Directors have this day declared a dividend of 

THREE AND ONE HALF (34) PER CENT., free of 

tax, payable on and alter Wednesday, July 10th, 1889, 
until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
E. B. PULLEN, Cashier. — 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK. 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT., 
free of all tax, will be paid on and 
after July 1st, 1889. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
New YORK, June 25th, 1829. ; 


HE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable July Ist, 1289. 
The transfer books will be closed until July 8th, 
1889. DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
ae 3 Cagmbers St 


PATE Saute 
reet, 
NEW York. June 30th, 1889. 
Interest has been declared for the three and six 
mooths ending June J0th, IS8Y, upon all accounts en- 
titiea thereto, from tive Gouete to three thousand 
dullers, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, payable aiter July lth, 1889. 
WILLIAM H. sL 'CUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


VRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
orner 42d St. and &th A 
rhe Atty -etghth dividend will be ty ‘depositors 
entitled thereto on all sums of $5 up to $5,000 at the 
rate of 34% per cent. per annum. on and after Ju 
15th, 1889. By order of the trustees money Pande | 
on or before July luth wiil draw interest from July 
Ist. Bank opened trom It) ren - 4 lo 5 P.M,, and on Mor- 
day evening from 6 to ine 
RCHIBA mit TURNER, President. 
Wa. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


IRVING Savings INSTITUIEON, 
New YORK, June 27th, 1889. § 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
29th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
$1,000 and under,and THREE PERCENT. per annum 
o. the excess of $1,000 not exceeding $3,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 


JOHN CASTREE, President. 
Cc. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN Saving INSTITUTIOX, 
New YORK, June 2ath,, 1889. 
76"% SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
AI. on allsums uot exceeaing $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six montns ending on 
oe Oth Inetant, + the rate ot THHEK AND ONE- 

ALF P x ee. pees on and after 
the third MONDAY Wy 
WAKD “SCHELL, President. 
R. S. HAYWARD, Secretary. 


METROFOLITAF | Ps yf Yas BANK. 
(Opposite Cooper Pha aR 


CHAR x ‘2. 
SEVENTS Y-SECON)D DIVIDEND. 
NEW YORK, J une 19th, 1889. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALE ¥5aR. enoing June 
Oth, 189, et the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
rEK CENT r annum, will be credived to deposit- 
ors entitled thereto unuer the by-laws of the wo 
and the laws of the state. yy e,W 
nesday, July i7th, ls9, Interest from July Ist on =. 
posits made on or peteee < July 10:h. 
SNEDEN, President. 
































ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
VE EH SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 














_G N. CONKLIN, $ Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD O¥ DIRECTORS, } 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY,65 BROADWAY, > 
New_ YORK, May oth, 1889. 
HE BOARD OF DIRE TORS OF THIS COM- 
ny has this day declared a dividend ef 'HREE 
DOL ARS ($3.00) per share, payable on and after the 
isi day of on en. The transfer books will be closed 
on the eighth day ef June at 12 o’clock M., and re- 
the Board. on the second day of Age 3 ee By “order of 
JN. APP, Secretary. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPAN ¥} 
New YORK, June 12th, 1889. 


DIVIDEND NO. 83. 

‘HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 50th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the lith day of July next to share- 
holders of record onthe 20th of June, inst. The trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the afternoon 
of June 2th inst.,and reopened on the morning of 
the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 











OFFICE on on BKOADWA Hy a INS. CO., 
New Youu, July 2d, 1889, 
ORTY-NiNTH DIVIDEND. 
The regular semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. has been declared, payable on demand, 
JAMES S, EADIE, Secretary, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TRADING in both commission and job- 
bing circles during the early part of the 
week was of an uninteresting character, 
business being contined to small personal 
selections, only helped in a slight degree 
by mail orders, less in number than usual. 
The closing days have proved of a holi- 
day character, there being clear evidence 
that even the few visiting buyers pre- 
vieusly in town had either returned home 
or were deferring resumption of opera- 
tions until next week. The result bas 
been an unusually poor turnover since 
last report. Apart from actual transac- 
tions may be noted the fixing of the prices 
of leading styles of dark prints at 64c. per 
yard by agents, while considerable inter- 
est has been taken in the action of a 
prominent firm who have withdrawn 
the usual ‘‘ protection and guarantee 
clause,” and in place thereof have made 
low prices and _ liberal discounts 
to buyers. Advices from country 
districts have been fewer this weck, many 
traveling salesmen having returned to the 
city, but those to hand speak with undi- 
minished confidence of the general out- 
look, and still fail to atford corroboration 
of the many reports of crop disasters cir- 
culating daily in speculative markets, 
Tne chief movement in cotton goods has 
been on account of back transactions, no 
new business of character being recorded. 
Prices throughout are well maintained 
and particularly firm for low grades of 
bleached goods, prices of which were 
lately raised 4c. per yard by leading 
agents. Print cloths have advanced to 4c 
for 64x64s, as was indicated likely last 
week, and at this advance are quite firm 
with manufacturers, who are most- 
ly engaged three months ahead. No 
change is made in 56x60s, these selling 
at 37-16 to 34c. per yard. Dark fancy 
prints at the price noted above have 
moved fairly well, considerable deliver- 
ies on account of recent and back orders 
having been made. Light fancy prints 
and seasonable goods make slow progress, 
but stocks are too light to allow prices to 
be affected, and agents look for these goods 
being well-nigh absorbed by the supple- 
mentary demand during the summer, 
Printed cotton dress goods and ginghams 
and wash dress fabrics are unaltered. 
Dark dress ginghams and dark staple 
fancies are favored to the exclusion of 
seersuckers, zepbyrs and chambrays and 
with orders lataly placed leading styles 
are well sold ahead. Firmness in prices 
is a very noticeable feature throughout. 
Soft wool dress fabrics are in’ some in- 
stances held at a slight advance by agents 
and orders for certain makes of cash- 
meres are being taken ‘‘ at value” only. 
Trading in new season’s goods in men’s 
wear woolens is likely to open in earnest 
next week when an extended assortment 
of new lines in light weight cassimeres 
und worsted suitings will be submitted to 
buyers with further developments prom- 
ised lateron. This has in a great degree 
checked business this week. Miscellane- 
ous woolens have proved firm in price, 
but in only irregular request. 

In the foreign goods department busi- 
ness has had scarcely any movement, 
adverse weather and holiday influences 
reducing operations to exceedingly small 
dimensions. If anticipations prove cor- 
rect this will be entirely changed next 
week wher the falldemand is expected. 
Importers say they have everything now 
in good shape, and as it appears buyers 
are making up their minds that the indi- 
cated advance in prices will be insisted 
upon and must be paid, a decided obstacle 
to an early opening will be removed. 








READING NOTICES. 


~ HOTEL EAGLES MERE. 


EAGLES MERKE,PENN.,on top of the Alleghanies, 
the altitude recommended by physicians. Boating, 
Bathing, Fishing. No Malaria, Mosquitosor Saloons. 
Perfect drainage. mupertensee Chef. Perfect family 
resort. Circulars ready. 

em 

IMPERTAL GRANUM is the most remarkable me- 
dicinal food ever brought before the public. Itisa 
solid extract from the best growths of wheat, and 
is of a highiv nutritious character. For invalids of 
all classes, and infants especially, it has no equal in 
the market. It has long been before the public and 
is indorsed by the most skiliful se yg and 
recom mended earnestly by all who have tested it,— 
Christian Enquirer, Aug., 1888. 








Every houcekeeper should read the advertisemen 
of Messrs. Sidney Snepard & Company, of Buffalo 
Y., manufacuurers of the justly celebrated steam 
Eg Poacher, and we thiuk they will be inclined to 
order one without delay. They are a great improve- 
ment upon the o'd way of poaching eggs. 





THE Colorado Farm Loan Company, of Denver, 
Colorado, with its Eastern office at # Equitable Bulld- 
ing. Boston, Mass, offer their real estate securities 
bearing seven per cent. and debent re bonds bea) ing 
six per cent. and guarantee the payment of princi 
whev due. ‘This company makes loaus «n irrigated 
farms only forthe reason that crops on such tarms 
are safe. Would-be investors will consult their own 
inte-est by writing to the Colorado Farm Loan Com- 
pany for ful particulars regarding their invest- 
ments. 


i. 





THE Western Farm Mortgage Company, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, with branches in some of the pyinci- 
ple cities at the East, have u for many years en- 
gaged in the business of investirg money ou Western 
real estate with satisfactory results. ‘heir securities 
have been largely purchased by savings banks and 
other careful investors of the Eastern States and they 
state that no investor with them has ever lost a dol- 
lar or waited a daytor his dues. They furnish in- 
vestors with securities bearing five, six and seven 
per cent. respectively, and can furnish a long lit of 
references and testimonials with other taformation. 
Mr. William T. Pratt, the Eastern manager, with an 
office at 40 Wall Street, New Yerk City, will be vial 
t» communicate with any one of our readers in refer- 
ence to investments iu this company. 

pencnanancmencedieath mee “Snes ne 


MANY of the readers of THt INDEPENDENT are 
fully acquainted with the wonderful growth of the 
city of Duluth, Minn.; of the rapid advancemept in 
reul estate and the general prosperity ‘of the city. 
Many of tne readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
made investments in real estate in Duluth that se- 
cured handsome profits. 

Messrs. Kichardson, Day & Company have been en- 
waged in business in Duluth for many yeers and offer 
their services in buying and selling real estate. Their 
peculiar method of doing business being to buy prop- 
erty inthe name of the client and guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. protit in consideration of their 
receiving one-half of the additional profit made. 
They will be glad to furnish references and particu- 
lars toany of our readers. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DURING the great Centennial celebration in this 
city on the %th of April. one could scarcely loo in 
any direction without seeing a number of cameras 
in the hands of amateur photographers. and in a few 
days thereafter, the results were seen in the numer- 
ous excellent photegraphs on exhibition taken from 
different points of the great parade. Very fewinven- 
tiuns in tne last few years have contributed so much 
to the eye happiness and instraction of young 
and old as thatof amateur photography; aod what is 
very pleasing, outfits can be obtained ranging in 
haw from eight dollars upwards @ cueaper 

inds give great satisfaction. The scovill Manutac- 
turing Company of this city, are among the largest 
manufacturers and dealers in a!l sorts of goods per- 
tainingto amateur photography and attention is call- 
ed to their advertisement in this paper. 


DESIRABLE LIFE INSURANCE. 


READERS of THE INT EPENDENT who are looking 
for desirable life insurance will be attracted to the 
advertisement of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, which is now offering poli- 
cies upon its new survivorship dividend plan affora- 
ing allof the advantages of life insurance, and, at 
the :ame time making provision for old age, the 
time when so many are unable to keep up premiums 
on alite policy. This policy, in fact, combines in- 
vestment and protection. The company or any of 
its agents will be very glad to furnish full informa- 
tion regarding this or any other of their plans of in- 
surance. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Mr. 
George W. Snover of 103 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich.. 
who offers a number of farms for sale situated in the 


schools, railroad facilities, accessiolé markets, and 
good society. The State of Michigan is deughtfully 
situated having large takes on thiee sides of it thus 
rendering the temperature much more equable than 
the states further west it is superior to many of the 
other states inthe yield of wheat per acre and equal 
to most states in its production of corn, rye, oats and 
barley. It is particularly fitted for stock raising, and 
fruits of all kinds flourish in a remarkable manner, 
Mr. Snover will be glad to communicate With any of 
our readers who may wish to address him on the suv- 


> 
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HOW “THE TRAVELERS” CAME TO 
BE THE ONE GREAT ACCIDENT 
COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


ANY new sort of business generally gets on its feet 

by bankrupting pretty mueh everybody who goes into 
it for the first few years; the great tirms who finally 
zrow rich out of it come later, and protit by the 
Enowledge others have paid for. One of the few great 
exceptions tothisis accident insurance in Ameri- 
ca; the Company which began it is still greater than 
all the rest puc together, has long ago seen every one 
of its early rivals buried, and has grown into one of 
the leading business institutions ot the whole earth. 
Of course it seems ridiculous that one set of men 
snould coin money right along where everyboay else 
starves in the same field: and lots of people can’t ua- 
derstand it and can’t bear it—it looks so easy to give a 
man a piece of paper and promise to pay him some- 
thing if he gets kiiled! So they try it and burn their 
fingers; ana other concerns come trem foreign coun- 
tries to see if they can’t turn the stream into their 
ditcLes, and they get weary asd go him; andthe 
more there are to fight, the more HE ..AVELERS 
looms up above them all. 

And why? Well, partly because their idea is huge 
nonsense—the business is not an easy one, but one of 
the hardest in the world; needing a mint of money 
exoerience, and no end of business ability, care, hard 
work, and the faculty of deciding just right at an in- 
stant’s notice. THE TRAVEl.ERS is the only one that 
has the first two; we won’t say anything about tne 
rest. There are other reasons, too, but there is no 
space to detail them here. it is enough that it hus 
become the accident company of the ceuntry. its 

389, were $10,585,000. and its 





least. 

And to sum up, we draw the sound deduction which 
WAs attached to every item, prose or poetry, jest or 
earnest, in an early number of their monthly paper, 
and which has become nearly classical, viz.:— 
* MORAL: INSURE IN TH#t TRAVELERS.” —[ Adv.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH BLACK STOCK- 
INGS. 





Or late my attention has frequently been called to 
the great number of black stockings and socks ali 
claimed to be fast black, and after a limited experi- 
ence I came to the conclusion reach: d by King David 
that * all men are liars.”” But my wife, with « larger 
experience and better judgment, volunteered her ser- 
vices to disprove my conclusion. { had been wearing 
“clean and fast” g 3,and doing a deal of scrub- 
bing every night to remove the stain from my feet, 
and when on Ventenaial morning my better half laid 
out a brand-new pair of.“ Cleaufast”’ black stockings, 
of the F. P. Kobinson Com pany’s dye, explaining that 
the word “ Cleanfast’’ was coined for a trade mark 


in the washing, and are far superior to any others in 
wearing qualities.—Zz, - 





THE best praise we can give Chubh’s fishing rod ‘is 
te state that we saw one of his eight 





DENVER, COLORADO. 
Messrs. D.G. Peasopy & COMPANY. Bankers of 


have proved to be very remunerative when proper 
care aod judgment have been exercised in the pur- 
chase, and experienced operatives there think the 
chances for good investments are better now than at 
sey time in its previous history. Messrs. D. G. Pea- 

y & Company will be glad to send full particulars 
to any of our readers who ask forthem. 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


Messrs. WycKOrr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, of 327 
Broad way, this city, have an advertisement in this 
week’s paper of the Kemingtou Typewriter, to which 
we call the attention of our readers. We have used 
one of the Remington Typewriters for several years 
and we fully helieve that it has paid for itself a hun- 
dred times over. A typewriter is a most valuable 
help to a clergyman, as with its use he can write his 
sermons with ich greater ease and with equal, if 
not greater, rapidity than by hand, [ts rapia mani- 
pulation can easily and quickly acquired. The 
Kemington is now so neir perfection that one could 
seasesty ask for anything in the way of improve- 
ment. 
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COMMON SENSE CHAIR 
8 EES 


ND ROCKERS, 
Strong, durable and comfortable. No en ERS 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis. 
vom to err Tat Bs stam We caralogue, to 
. . ; ottville nona 
County, New York. se 
“The Common Sense 
and settees of Mr. See 
are not surpassed by an 
other class of goods, and 





rious articles he manufac. 

tures, with a schedule of 

a rices.’’—Scientific American 

Ask your Furniture Dealer for SINCLATIk’s 
Common Sense Chairs. 

My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please 

find it before purchasing. F.A.SINCLAIR, 


FIsEsIDt COMFORT 
FOR Two. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
wm yd A 
7 COMPLETE OUTEITS. 


Bagravon’ TUBER BOE WOOD Machine 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMER STOCK 


Of Fine Goods Must be Sold Previous 
to Stock-Taking. 


PRICES REDUCED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, 
HATS FOR SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN. 


CHILDREN'S HATS, TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


A SPECIALTY. 


Summer Suits, Traveling Garments, 


Light Shawls. Bathing Suits 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITTINGS, ete. 


Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings, 
OUTING SHIRTS AND SUITS, 


Bicycle Hosiery and Athletic Goods, 
Gentlemen's Dress Shirts 


MADE TO ORDER AND FIT GUARANTEED; NOT EQUALED 
IN PRICE AND STYLE ANYWHERE. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


LIGHT DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS, TRUNKS, BAGS, STEAMER 
CHAIRS, HAMMOCKS, VERANDA ROCKERS, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. | 





Home Life Insurance Co., 
254 Broadway, New York, 38 Court 8t., Brooklyn. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889................ 


se secceee + - $6,363,572 17 


i each nd cenhae bude we ieinaee weee 5 104,975 22 
Undivided Surplus. .........c.cccccccceccccecess 1,258,596 96 


This company issues all desirable forms of Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies, 
on as favorable terms as is consistennt with safety and stability. 


All its Policies are without any restrictions as to residence or travel 


G. C. RIPLEY, President, 
GEO. H. RIPLEY, Secretary. 


C. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer: 


WM, G. LOW, Counsel. 








ED 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(908) 28 











BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
* . CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





Anchor Folding Hammock Support. 

Frame,cherry color; canovv.f*ncy stripe awning Cloth 

J “The Hammock 
Support is acontinu- 
al delight. A perfect 
and elegant article 
for comfort_ during 
the hot Summer 










wh AG) months.’’--WILLLAM 
rT WHITNEY, Gouver- 


_ er neur, N.Y. 
de Fa Send for illustrated 
fu circular. 
GIFFORD MFG. CO., Watertown, N. VY. 


DANTRELL 5 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS§S, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


TREMPER HOUSE, 


pen June to October. Most accessible bv R.R. of 
any hotel in the Catskills. All mouern improvements. 
id.a.T MPER, Phenicia, N. Y¥. 
LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’e’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s now Cranstoa’s. 




















PASTOR, NEAR BOSTON, on the shore, would ex- 
change pulpit and parsonage, during Julv and August, 
for p :Ipit (only) of brother residing in Western Con- 
necticut or Eastern New York. Address Danbury, 
INDEPEN DENT Office. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANITORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
European Methods of Using 
Sulphur Water. 
InnALaTION, GaS INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, ond Diseases Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods emgieget at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Pouches of every descriptio 











u tion 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 
horizontales, ecossai-ses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
RugumatisM, Gout, Sciatica, and allied diseases 


as oo a 
AIX-LE8-Bains, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
TuB BaTHs. PLUNGE BaTH. 
Establishment open cune 10th. 
Monoorapu and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


SUMMER BOARD. 

Mrs. Mary A. Brown opens her house to guests June 
24th. Delightful location and pleasant accommoda- 
tions. Best of references furnished. Address for cir- 
culars and further information cor. Elm St. and Para- 
dise koad, Northampton, Mass. 




















Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
Rame and address to which he 


Would like the paper sent. 





Jusurance. 


SOME MEANING IMPUDENCE. 


[HERE are two uses of the word “ at- 
torney.” One use designates a lawyer or 
‘*attorney at law,” who, of course, may 
be employed by any person to represent 
him in any capacity but ordinarily rep- 
resents him as a lawyer in some legal 
matter ; the other use designates a per- 
son who acts as agent or proxy, ordinari- 
ly by signing the name of the principal to 
checks and like documents, The author- 
ity thus given, by a form called *‘a power 
of attcrney,” may be specific for a certain 
purpose, or it may be made so broad as to 
cover everything which the principal 
could do for himself. The persen so 
trusted need not, and often does not, 
know anything of law. In order that 
persons who may want to bring suits may 
not be hindered by inability to find some 
one on whom to serve the necessary’ pa- 
pers, the states require outside companies 
to designate some resident of the state as 
‘* attorney to accept service.” Such per- 
son need not be a professional attorney ; 
he is simply somebody whom the compa- 
ny trusts to act as agent for it, if it is 
sued, to inform it of the fact and trans- 
mit the documents. When such a person 
is served the “company” is served, the 
law says ; after that it cannot plead igno- 
rance of the action, and if the person does 
not do his duty the company must bear 
the misfortune of his neglect. The law 
of Massachusetts, for greater convenience 
and to avoid any chances of delay in get- 
ting an action under way, makes the In- 
surance Commissioner ‘‘ attorney to ac- 
cept service” for all outside insurance 
companies, Of course he is officially con- 
nected with all such companies to the 
extent that anybody who wants to sue 
any company can go and hand the papers 
to him; but he has nothing to do with it 
in any other sense, and when he has 
transmitted the documents to the com- 
pany sued he leaves it to take care of its 
own fight. = 

So much by way of explanation. Npw 
a little assessment society, with a cool izh- 
pudence which is rarely surpassed (altho 
we are sorry to say, not very rarely 
equaled), announces that *‘if any doubt 
has arisen regarding the legal standing of 
this Equitable Aid Union it may be im- 
mediately dispelled by the fact that Insur- 
ance Commissioner Merrill, of Mas-achu- 
setts, has been offered and accepted the 
position of Attorney for the Order.” 
** Been offered” is good, considering that 
the offer was made by the state law; ‘‘and 
accepted” is also good, considering that 
the same law ‘** accepted” for him. ‘* At- 
torney” is also good, considering what his 
duty in that capacity really is; and we 
have no doubt that if anybody with a 
claim chooses to think the Society has the 
strength to stand up long enough to be 
sued, Mr. Merrill will use great alacrity, 
as the ‘‘ attorney,” in passing the papers 
along. Still, the impudent trick is 
shrewd, for it will impress the unwary 
that surely there need be no doubt about 
a company which has secured the insur- 
ance representative of Massachusetts as its 
professional adviser. 

Now it appears that other concerns play 
tricks with the official title of the Com- 
missioner, whose lot in some respects is 
not a happy one. That the Iron Hall 
swindle, which has been fully de- 
scribed in these columns, has been let into 
Massachusetts despite Mr. Merrill, has 
been already noted, and now the Union 
Endowment of Boston and the Interna- 
tional Fraternal Alliance are two of the 
same stripe to which he has been com- 
pelled to give certificates of authority be- 
cause the law allowed bim no discretion; 
the first of these proposes to pay back 
$500 in five years, and the other $700 in 
seven years. Such concerns, upon re- 
ceiving his certificate of authority, have 
a consistent trick of advertising that they 
have been ‘‘ thoroughly examined” and 
‘‘approved” by the Commissioner and 
this has so annoyed him that he proposes 
hereafter to write his certificate thus: 

I hereby certify that it appears upon ex- 
amination of the within certificate of the 
corporation, duly submitted to my inspec- 


‘tion, that the requirements of Section 7 of 
Chapter 429 of the Acts of 1888 have been 
complied with, and I hereby, as required by 
| law, approve said certificate; but this ap- 
‘proval is not to be construed asapplying ia 
aby manner or degree to the plans or pur 
poses of the proposed corporation. 

Of course this is well meant and proper, 
but it will be perfectly useless, for the 
sharpers will not advertise the approval 
in full, and the class of persons who are 
taken in would not understand it if they 
did advertise it; they will go on pub- 
lishing any story they please. 

A man is known by the company he 
keeps—-not by that into which he may be 
thrown, but that which he chooses and 
with which he regularly consorts; so every- 
body says, arguing that if he were not 
like hiscompany he would choose another 
sort. Is it any less sound rule that ary 
business concern is known by its prac- 
tices and statements, since those, being 
chosen by it, must be of the same sort, 
good or bad, with itself? If a man tells 
lies, or steals the name or trademark of 
another, or palpably misrepresents, it 
follows that his wares are not genuine, 
and any purchase of them based at all on 
faith in his statements is dangerous, So 
when we find a society seeking business 
by a deliberate attempt to pass itself off 
for another institution, as the Mutual 
Benefit concern found at 280 Broadway at- 
tempts, we do not expect to shame or 
frighten it into desisting, and feel no sur- 
prise at seeing the attempted fraud stay 
blazoned in plain sight on its very win- 
dows; what we intend is to do a plain 
duty in warning its possible victims as far 
as we may beable toreach them. And 
when we see other concerns trying such 
brazen tricks as are described in this arti- 
cle, we are not surprised, because it is in 
keeping with their character, and there- 
fore appropriate. What would you have? 
You cannot expect a safe-breaker to walk 
into a bank-vault with kit of tools in hand 
at the hour of noon, or a burglar to ring 
the door-beli and send up his card, or a 
man who wants to get money for dishon- 
est goods toset about it by telling the 
truth and other honest practices. It is 
only honest aims which can bear honest 
methods; so when dishonest methods are 
perceived the safe conclusion is that the 
intentions and the goods are bad. These 
assessment people—the worst of them, as- 
surediy—are like the ‘‘green goods” oper- 
ators; they want you to leave your money 
and receive in return something in a bag, 
which you are not to open till they have 
time to get out of the way. But when a 
sign is put up and advertisements are 
printed (for the parallel is not exact at 
all points) which show that the “shop” is 
not tenanted by honest men, we should 
become unfaithful if we ceased to * cry 
aloud and spare not.” Doing that as 
loudly and faithfully as we can, if others 
co not hear, or hear but do not hecd, and 
so, like the other ‘*simple” ones, **pass on 
and are pumsnhed,” the fault is uone of 
ours, 


2 
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TROUBLE. 


ApouTt twoand a half years ago, we 
felt obliged to condemn the action of our 
friends of the Voice in urging clergymen 
and oth-rs who take that journal as a Pro- 
hibition organ to join the National Bene- 
fit, one of the poorer of the assessment 
societies, the Voice publishers having 
made an arrangement whereby total ab- 
stainers were to be admitted at half rates. 


At that time. we, in good faith, sought 
to dissuade Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls 
from so foolish a course, and told them 
plainly that the society could last only a 
short time; they, however, thought they 
knew as much about life insurance as we 
did, and they made the customary but 
very stale retort that this journal is in the 
pay of the “ regular ” insurance compa- 
nies, The society is now reported by the 
Insurance Department for official action, 
which means closing up. The Depart- 
ment examiners find in Class 1, $72,231 
of unpaid losses, of which $42,500 is ‘‘re- 
sisted”; in Class 2, the unpaid claims are 
$51,800. of which $25,000 is ‘‘ resisted,” 
Class 3, the temperance section, is re- 
ported as ** quite satisfactory,” but it has 
the present advantage of being the young- 
est. Asthe losses resisted were $29,000 
and the total of loss claims in hand 
was $76,689, according to the report at 
at the end of 1888, it is evident that there 
has been a very great increase of losses 
since, or else that the reported figures 
were understated, as is invariably found 
to have been the case when the hour of 
collapse arrives. We are sorry for the 
victims of this society, as we are in every 
such case; but THE INDEPENDENT does its 
duty and exhausts its power in warning 
the public; unfortunately for others, it 
cannot do more, 











THE formation of the Actuarial Society 
of America, recently accomplished at the 
instance of Mr. D. P. Fackler, is heartily 
to be commended, -It can never be a so- 
ciety of which the public will know much 
or hear much, and its publications will 
have the most select possible circle of 
readers; yet its work will not be the less 
valuable because wrought in seclusion. 
The calculations of actuaries lie at the 
foundation of life insurance, and now 
that the institution is well-founded and 
well helped by years they do not become 
less necessary; for the conditions are 
changing, and the reconciJement and ad- 
justment of interest with ‘‘ dividends” 
willalone be a problem for the gentlemen 
of the special foresight and the higher 
mathematics. Let them dine together, 
that they may know one another better 
and exchange their discoveries and prac- 
tical experiences of how actual agrees 
with ** expected.” 


- 
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THE death of Mr. Theodore Macknet, of 
Newark, N. J., at the age of fifty-eight, is 
announced. His business was that of 
hardware in which he amassed a fortune. 
He was a director in several local banks 
and insurance companies, but his most 
important corporate connection was with 
the Mutual Benetit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he was Treasurer. 


INSURANCE. 


THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful i 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit atordinary Life.tates, 

Yor more than 10 yoaee the income from Interest has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The Company’s Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres E P MARSHAL“, Sec 
THE ‘ 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J.L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
{L, ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERBINS, Actuary. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 























Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. f 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,501,884 39 


Reserveampletoralilclaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
HGS WORSE. cvcscccccvcccecsscccssy 1,226,691 66 


Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..$5,028,344 69 


This company conducts its b under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS. EDWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, CYRUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. TH, JNO.1. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES. ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
AURSLIUS BR, HULL, LAWKENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILYE, 

Ww. G. LOW JACOB WENDELL, 


MPORT, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec’y Brookiyn Dep . 





F. C. MOORE, President. 

CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 

HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’'y Agency Dept. 
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THE ; we eee. 
You may Possibly have Overlooked 
. . the real object of Life Insurance, which is Protection to your THE 
irs réo) en family and estate, EQUIT ABLE 
: Life Assurance Society 
—— Or you may have been misled grantee 


UNITED STATES 


was inaugurated a hundred 
years ago; but he had not 
the privilege of insuring his 
life in The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 

To you that opportunity is 
cele- 


Day, 


open; and when you 


brate Independence 
think of those who can only 
be made independent by your 
care while you live and by 


your estate when you are 


dead. That your estate may 
be something definite and cer- 


tain, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE; 


and you can do that more 
cheaply now than when you 


are older. 


The Massachusetts 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


is thirty-eight years old,-and 
offers the very generous pro- 
tection thatis outlined inthe 
laws of Massachusetts; study 
iis peculiar benefits, if you do 


not already know them. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 


1 888 eee ereeeres $9,535 65 O23 
Liabilities....... 8,809,995 
Beerples....cecess $755,528 


M. V.B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A, HAUL, See’y. 


OSCAR B. IRELAND, Act’y. 


NEW YORK, 243 Broadway- 
PHILADELPHIA, 520 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 31 Milk Street. 

CHICAGO, 92 La Salle Street. 
KANSAS CITY, Keith & Perry Bldg. 





into thinking that large premiums are required for absolute secu- 


rity, instead of being, 


the insured; 


But you cannot make any further mistakes 


as they really are, an unnecessary tax upon 


if you will investigate the low-rate common-sense plan of RE- 


NEWABLE TERM INSURANCE offered by the 


Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Maximum Security, Minimum Cost. 


Most Insurance for the Least Money. 


Office, 120 Broadway (Equitable Building). Agency De- 
partment, Room - Fourth Floor. 


A Specially Attractive form of Insurance for Agents. 








A De ath Rate so Low as : probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


Ne asnvccvvccnssicextors $15,040,879 23 
2,907,432 64 
64,000,000 00 





inca acttncdeesencee 


Insurance in Force........ 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapnéss of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


SECURITY FROM_ LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL... cccccccccccccs socccecsccceccccece yy $4 
GOP Ea We vccccovccocceccscccccesocenceccooce 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ever, re JE 
tion, including — Ds and STOCKS, PLA 
EL RY, DEEDs, , taken i SAVE KE EePIN 
SPECIAL GU ARANTY. HE LOWEST RATES. 
VAULT DOORS GUAR “D BY THE YALE AND 

HALL TIME LOCKS 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAK-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. ae aane desks adjoining vaults pre- 
vided for Safe Ren 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY B RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MO. DERATE CHARGE. 
ron Company acts as EX ECUTOR. ADMINISTRA- 
TOK and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
Corporations, on Individuals. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate an + yf. t from the assets of the Company: 
As additional of $1. the Company has a S 
Trust capital of , primarily LF 


its trust eb! 
WILLS KE EIPTED FOR AxD SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL Prosttent, 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 


the Trust De t. 
ROBE RSON, Treas. and Sec. 
: HARLES ATHERTON, Assistant ~esasaner: 


. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. = John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clar Edward T. Steel, 
George F. T. i" td Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. Thomas McKean, 
William 8, Merric 0. A. G 

Jobs O. Bullitt, 





OFFICK UF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 25d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affair: 
on the Sist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1888, 0.6.60 cece wees sceeeeseeseeee 1,588,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ 25,253,404 59 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 18°8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same ili 

PNSGEE, crccccccocesceccepeocee $1,998,589 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. . 687,287 98 


The Company has ‘the follow ing Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

CEI DBs ccrccvcocvctccs seccdsrcecscccs 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Cash f Bank... ania 252,512 02 

MMBOEME 000s ccccceecccvced $12,167,986 34 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
ve redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. JHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW . DENTON SMIT 
WM. STURGIS :DW'D FLOYD-JONES 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIKEK, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. AMES A HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE H. MACY 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 

. A. HAND ALDRON P. BR a 
JOHN D LETT. RGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT,.GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. HAWLE MG. BOULTON 


USSELL BR. HOADLEY, 


J . JO: 
— Da INES. Freideat, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 





Automatic I Insurance. 





OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY, 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 











THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L'd, of London, 
CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 


Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 


All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in atl Depots. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St.. Boston: 512 Walnut St.. - Philadelphia. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 9 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE | 
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~~ FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............... .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 







IID. usnccsescsgcavntsndcccsbsvnctesceseksecedeasssounsonenesaesstneoneet $22,301,931 11 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188.... + 1,174,340 36—821,127,590 75 
Interest ANG FENtS. CLC..........ceeeceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeereees — 4,762,169 67 


Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





SOF CI iv oiic. ui eeeknceccdnncaiicesanbrisenseeek nee. 240 datunebedienes $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total Pale PeltePAsGeS.ccccccccss ccccecccccescccceseceseccecocccces $10,975,070 05 
Da OBO VO-GRETRMGOD, 000s nccccrescncecscscgetencesccnsenscneneccsocens o¢evcee ecenete 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ £ee@B. CtC.......ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccce 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CUC...........scceceeee seceee 654,69 12—$15,489,263 81 





$89,824,336 19 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit. on hand. and im tramSit............cceceeeee coe coe ceeee seceees cosees $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. 858,222,751 94).... 54.564.901 58 
Ec ccccuceiie bias kbeeh as 6) peace: oSeeneetniae> -ouekiNe -akneeNsepensaNes 9,508,192 Os 


Boods and Mortga ges first en ¢ on rea! estate ve (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
sUU,0UU ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collatera! se- 


MIT 53% capke ences Wksadnedatness “casusaedaniiaads aakpeidebadlasdbe aed dakant 16,966,952 5 
Temporarv Loans (market vaiue of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

SERSUAD. GO CUE GENT vccccce sncdccccstecceses auceescs os .escncessssecceceses . 378.874 10 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 





Darr. 100. VAM. cccce... cocccccccscccecccccrcoccevess evecccecooce 00 ecececce cocceocooes 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. inciuued in liabilities, 1s estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AGUBtA’ DAIANCES......ccce.e cosccccccscccccccccccccsecccccoscscccers sececes ctees 290.950 45 
Accrued interest on Investments, January Ist, 188Y .. 451.605 24—$t9,> 24,536 1b 
Market value of securities over cost value on n Company’ 8 books... $3,655,850 36 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . . . . . $93,480,186 55 





Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course Of PAYMEDL........0..ssceeeseeeee dtnsesenoncsesessscceseaegs $555,555 
SN DN CUNO CEOS CER. ns cscccarcisecexsdinsesdanseereneeceeconsestianeinl 2.964 77 
Matured enaowments. due and unpaid (claims pot presented) 36.511 BS 
Annuities due and unpaid (ClaiImS NOt PreseNnted).........ccccees cocccccsceeses eens 26.865 69 
Keserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

GER. PR vsidsccbnk citcadens citbies nce. deateinks dvbdememi-aiadnwdensabiadat 78,985,757 00 


Reserved tor coptuingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv ist. lxss3. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 


URI CI Ra ci cctccencusnccssacccceseibipeceseessensiccesss $5,315,720 83 
DESibae 06 Che Fd Gass Moc cc ccccescsccsccvccncecescoscesscccscsvese 2,043,665 b4 
DEDUCT— $7,559,386 67 
Keturneu to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 


ie cainitivedinnccussnctmiscusssaetdesoennneie oe 939,609 54 








Balance of Tontine fund January Ist, 1889 6,423,777 13 

Keserved for premluMS Pal 1M AUVANCE......... cece cece cece eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeteneeeeneees 46,504 21 
$56,397,936 30 30 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........-0008 «+ $7,05<¢.250 24 





$93,480, 136 55 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


Be Ge HOG PI ao oc osncceccesinseccses w.-+- $13,500,600 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Keversionary dividend u 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surpius, available ou settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
$7.627.298) Jan. lL 75,421,453 
1.380.210 Jan 83,079,945 
1,972,000 Jan. 95,480,186 





Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in torce Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWAKD MARTIN, 

JOHN CLArLIN, KICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 

&CBERT B, COLLINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H, BEEKS, 
WILLIAM A, BUOTH, 
HENKY BUWEKs, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRUNG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 3 Ist, 1 888, 








Increase during year 
Policies written 
Increase ‘eenpeeed year.. 
Risks assumed 


Increase during year 
Recei _ from all sources 
crease during year 

Paid Poliey-Melders. 


Total Assets .... 


de odibacBGenee Guo satenee< ie . 32,606 





» $126,082,153 56 


7,275,301 68 


RO Ay ME RP ARS 7,940,063 63 
iabasang te eid aimee ween # 1,645,622 11 


158,369 
Sonnesee 17,426 


10,301 
; $103, 214, 261 32 


#26, 215, 932 52 
#3,096,010 06 


Weaseesacs ddbtadberosseubecdeaneens &14, 727,550 22 





Bonds and Mortgages 
United States and other Securities. . 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


$2,813,277 60 
$3, 248,172 46 


$126, 082,153 56 








New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


SAMUELE.SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, 

LUcIUx ROBINSON, [OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMIT 
GKORGE 8. Co RO 

RICHARD A. MCCUR RDY, GROUGE F. BAKER, 
JAMES C, HOLDEN 8. THOMPSON, 
HERMANN C, VON Post, De ;DLEY OLCOTT, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE. FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD 


FREDERIC SCHROEDER 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 





Risks 
Year. Assumed 
Seeticndceawenn $34,681,420 
We vececes ccconcce GUREEEED.cescce 
Wiskssconse —— hl 


sonene 103,214,261... eee 


ROsEnT A. GRANNISS, 
JULIEN T. DAVIES, |NICHOLAS ©. MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS... 





WILLIAM J. EASTON....... 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend \ will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
29s ans tbatesee<ss $4,743,771 
étoes 368,981,441............ 5,012,634 
oneee yo 809.203............ 5,643,568 
ok erry 6,294,442 
are 482,125 eae ate 7,940,063 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


RORERT SEWELL. 
VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, Jeo. W 

c B ARLES R. HENDERSON, 

BERT OLYPHANT, Geto XGE BLISs, 

RUFUS W. Pec. KHAM, 

ra = )BART “ ERRICK, 


HENRY H. ROGEkRs, 

. AUCHINCLOSS, 
THKODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BABCOC ~~ 

| PRESTON B. PLUM 
WILLIAM D. WaAsHBU BN 
StU YVESANT FISH, 

T4GU8TUs D, JUILLIARD, 
¢ u ARLES E. MITLIER, 


P. DIXon, 


Seeeeecces eoece Vice-President. 


2d Vice-President. 


ee ccccovececevecoccees Secretary. 
senesoeee Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 








THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soceety 
assues a new policy 
; which, 
like a bank draft, 
7s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 


Aunaal Cash icribartons are paid upon all 
pa 


BENJ.F. ovavens, ae 
JOs, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary, 
W™. BR. TURNER, Aaat. San 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over these of all 
other companies. in Non- 
foricitanle diy. dends to 
eep their policies in 
oerce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 











21 Courtiandt St. 


New England Mutual 


SPeRTe spree 1st s, 24,3 
LIABILITIES: 1 LSS. $19,224,338 45 


$2,436,189 73 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
c. " FRALsIGd, secretary. 
HEELWRIG HT, Assistant Secretary. 
Wa , a STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘*‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It iseasier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCEss5 awonty achieved by this 

lan, aes that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
ng pub) 

GvO0v AGENTS, desiring v to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agenc’ss at Home é GAs 





THE 
AMERI- 





Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY-NINTH aNNUAL STATEMENT. 
capital. goedve 
for reinwranceaisd-ail other cainaa. Lig. 21 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... sw. + 415 98 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1880...., 82,000,016 #1 
THOS, H, MONTGOMERY, President, 
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STABILITY, PROTECTION, 
EXPERIENCE, 
AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


All Combined in the New Policy of the 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 





THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE 
INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


Survivorship Dividend Plan, 


which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during 
the earlier years of life, and at the same time makes a pro- 
vision for old age, as the Policy-holder can surrender his 
Policy at the end of the survivorship Dividend Period and 
receive its Full Value in Cash---thus combining INVEST- 
MENT and PROTECTION. 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, ist Vice-President. 
HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1850. 





——y 


NO OTHER Life Policies as liberal, 
cost as little money, no others as 
cheap give as much for the money, as 
those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeit- 
able, world-wide, lowest cash rate. 

All claims paid -vithout discount, 
and immediately on receipt of satis- 
factory proof. 


Assets, . . . $10,383,000 
Surplus, .. $2,041,000 


J, & BATTERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 





THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: RECORD FOR 1888: FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. | nvcrEAsE IN assETs. 


c. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. INCREASE IN SURPLUS. 

pan ae = al JULIUS CATLIN, Jr,, Dry Goods. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass‘t Secretary. INCREASE IN POLICIES ISSUED. JOHN J. TUCKER, Builder. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. INCREASE IN BUSINESS WRITTEN. E. H. PERKINS, Jr.. 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Supt. of Agencies, INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bk. 





GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and the policy itself is the most 


liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business principles. 
1 g 


pul lie. 





THE MARKED SUCCESS Pready achieved by this plan, shows that it fills a want long felt by the insuring 








Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 








Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank. 
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Old and Young. 


AFTER THE FOURTH. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


wuat did it cost you, this fiction of yours, 
That all men are equal? 

At first, oftentimes a bargain allures: 
Does it pay, in the sequel? 


What did it cost you, in money and men, 
In dollars and martyrs? 

Would you eke them out, by millions again, 
For phrase in your charters? 


Each year comes round the day of your 
birth, 
Your fireworks and crackers; 
You redolent make the round of the earth, 
With powder and claquers! 


The blacks are all free—yes, I mark, not to 
vote, 
The whites—not to mind it; 
And this is why, stretched so wide is your 
throat, 
As all nations find it! 


+> 
* 


ANNA. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 











THE village of Offord was alive with 
curiosity that Sunday morning to see the 
bride that Bob Trench had brought home. 
He had wooed and won her in New York 
and none of his family had seen her un- 
til her arrival among them the night 
before. ‘‘The whole thing,” said Dr. 
Tanner, ‘‘ done, no doubt, at a white heat, 
after the fashion of the Trench family.” 

The Trenches were a large bodied, hot- 
blooded race, always making a talk in 
the county by sudden outbreaks into 
vice or into big, heroic deeds of virtue. 

The quiet, slow-going, Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians who made up the commu- 
nity of the village of Offord, found the 
virtuous Trenches quite as discomposing 
and uncomfortable to live with as the 
wicked ones. 

‘Radical religion,” said Deacon Vale 
‘ig like a balkin’ horse. He may intend 
to drag you up the hill, but he lands you 

in the ditch at last. Give me an old 
steady pacer on the road or in the 
Church.” 

The Trenches had a front pew (for 
which they sometimes forgot to pay), and 
itwas here that Bob led his wife this 
morning. She wasa small woman with 
light eyes and hair, and looked oddly 
white and cool and insignificant among 
the big-boned, black-browed Trenches. 
She knew that the whole congregation 
were sitting in judgment on her eyes and 
nose and gown, but went through with 
her devotions in absolute calm. Old Dr. 
M'Leod,in the pulpit, casting a curious 
glance down at her, was appalled by 
catching her pale eye fixed rebukingly 
upon him, and flurried through the ser- 
mon in headlong haste. 

When the plate was passed for the col- 
lection, honest Bob, in the fervor of his 
soul, pulled out a hundred-dollar bill; but 
the bride neatly intercepted it and 
dropped in five instead. On the way 
home she gave the note back to him. 

“Why did you not let me give it, Anna? 
My heart was so full of thanksgiving! I 
have you! I wanted somebody to be the 
better for it.” 

“Five dollars is quite enough to spend 
yearly on the conversion of the Jews,” 
She said, smiling. ‘* We will make outa 
list of charities, calculate what we can 
afford to give to each. and divide.” 

“ Bother! I like to make a spurt when 
I feel charitable,” grumbled Bob; but he 
Squeezed her arm and looked down on her 
adoringly. ‘* How just you are, Anna. 
‘Pon my soul I believe you are perfect.” 

“T try to do what is right,” said the ht- 
tle creature, walking ‘beside him with 
trim, measured steps. There was not a 
touch of elation or Phariseeism in her 
tone, yet Bob somehow felt belittled be- 
side her, and shufHled in his body and his 
spirit like a big, guilty school-boy. 

Luncheon was the first meal at which 
the family had met since her arrival. 
Now Grandma Trench, who was seventy 
anda victim of tic-douloureux, bad long 
480 yielded the care of the house to Kate, 
the eldest daughter. There had been 

© Suspicions in Kate’s mind that the 





newcomer would try to wrest the reign of 
sovereignty from her. 

‘*She’ll take the head of the table; 
you'll see.” she told her sister Josey, ve- 
hemently. ‘‘ She must understand from 
the beginning that you and I contribute 
to the expenses, and thatI manage. I 
will never take a second place—never ! 
What can that child, brought up in a city 
boarding-school know of housekeeping ?” 

But the child in her babyish white gown 
seemed to understand the situation by 
second-sight. She came into the room 
where luncheon was served, her. arm 
about Grandma’s waist, softly smiling as 
the old lady chattered. Kate, tall and 
grim, stood behind the chair of honor. 
In an instant Anna had seated the old 
lady in it. 

‘* My dear !” she cried, amazed. “ This 
is not my place? Kate, or—or you ” — 

‘*No, no, dear! Sit still. Of course 
the place of precedence is yours,” said 
Anna, gently. ‘‘ That isright. I will sit 
by you and do the work,” sliding quietly 
into a chair. 

Kate, in a dumb rage, found herself 
deposed. But what could she do? Anna 
was right. She was right, too, when Boo 
sent up for a third cup of green tea, in 
leaving it unfilled. 

‘* You think you want more,” she said, 
her light, smiling eyes holding his firmly. 
‘* But you are mistaken, Robert; you do 
not. You ouly think so.” 

It is a fact memorable among the 
Trenches that Bob never asked for a third 
cup again. 

These Trenches were undisciplined in 
their eating, as ineverything else. When 
Grandma asked for deviled lobster, 
Anna, with an innocent face, gave her 
cold chicken. 

‘*The child did not hear me,” the old 
lady thought, and she quietly ate her 
vapid fare. But Kate was not deceived. 

‘** You made a mistake,” she said to 
Anna, after they left the table, trying to 
smile courteously. ‘‘ We never interfere 
with Mother’s diet, however unwholesome 
it may be.” 

“Ah? But that is not right!” replied 
the little bride with her sweet laugh. ‘I 
shall love her too dearly to allow her to 
commit suicide by inches.” 

“It is right.” That and her sweet 
laugh were her only weapons. The 
Trenches might fume, or rage, or laugh 
with savage insolence at her proposed re- 
forms: but there she stood, calm, im- 
movable, an inflexible purpose animating 
avery atom of her soft little body, and 
giving meaning to her pale blue eyes and 
gentle laugb. 

In a year she had proved her power. 
Deviled lobscer, with all other highly sea- 
soned and expensive dishes, had vanished 
from the Trench table, and had been re- 
placed by cool and cheap messes com- 
pounded by Anna’s own deft fingers. 

‘* Tt was not right that so much of their 
moderate income should go to pamper 
their stomachs.” ‘It was right that 
when Bob was the chief bread-winner of 
the household Bob’s wife should buy the 
bread.” She never put this last maxim 
into words, but into gentle, inexorable, 
incessant practice. 

Grandma in secret cried bitter tears of 
longing for her hot curries, for her novel, 
her evening game of euchre, for the gos- 
siping visits of the neighbors, for the im- 
promptu games and dances of the young 
people, in all of which the vivacious old 
woman delighted. Anna,with her pleasant 
laugh, had decided dances and games to 
be as irreligious as cards. The neighbors 
soon found that their runnings in and out 
were regarded by Mrs. Robert as a sad 
waste of time, and ceased to come. 
Anna, who liked to hear her own voice, 
inaugurated a series of evening readings 
on science and history, to which the fam- 
ily listened with covert yawns and rebel- 
lious spirits. 

Kate, tho the twelve months had meas- 
urably cowed her, ventured on a vigorous 
protest. 

‘“*Mother,” she told Anna, ‘ always 
made our home pleasant when we were 
young in order to keep usin it. This was 
a gay, hospitable house; every Trench 
loved it. She tried to do the same for 
Nelly’s children when she brought them 





back to us fatherless. But it is no longer 
gay nor hospitable, and the children are 
learning to hate their home.” 

“I understand you, Catherine,” said 
Anna, smiling; ‘but dances, cards and 
other silly wastings of time, I regard as 
wicked.” 

‘* But we do uot so regard them. Surely 
Nelly herself must judge for her chil- 
dren.” 

‘*There can be but one right and one 
wrong,” said the smiling little woman. 
“Tam right.” 

It was Anna who criticised poor Josey’s 
oil paintings. Josey was a cripple, and 
her one amusement was to paint impos- 
sible valleys, hills and beaches. But 
Anna showed her how false was her 
coloring, and out of all rules her drawing. 
‘* Artists would only laugh at your pic- 
tures, dear Josephine,” she said. ‘* Why 
waste your immortal timein a pursuit for 
which you have absolutely no talent ?” 

‘*How could you be so cruel?” Kate 
cried, with angry tears, when Josey went 
out of the room. ‘‘ She suffers constantly. 
She never can look forward to the life of 
other women. If her poor little sketches 
give her happiness, why should you rob 
her of it?” 

“Tt is not right to even tacitly aid in 
deception,” said Anna, ‘* Besides, I wish 
Josephine to embroider an altar carpet. 
Why should she not give her time and 
labor to religion?” 

Josey that night, pale and red-eyed, 
burned all her sketches. 

‘Why did you not tell me they were 
worthless daubs?” she said to Kate, bit- 
terly. ‘* As for altar carpets and chenille 
work, that is not religion. I will have 
nothing to do with them !” But in a week 
she was at work upon the carpet. 

‘* Bob’s wife shall never interfere with 
my life,” Kate boasted, hotly. 

Yet it was Anna who called Bob's at- 
tention to the fact that young Whiting 
had been hanging around the girl for 
months. 

‘* His salary is a mere nothing and his 
health is not good,” she urged. 

‘* Kathy has something of her own, and 
if she loves Billy she may wish to nurse 
him back to health,” said good-natured 
Bob. 

‘*1t is not right that her life should be 
sacrificed to an invalid.” 

**Really, Anna, I cannot interfere. 
Kate is old enough to judge for herself as 
tothe right course.” 

‘* Dearest Robert there can be but one 
right course! I have told you what it 
is. 

In consequence of this and many other 
talks Bob treated young Whiting with 
such coolness that he left the house one 
evening deeply offended. Soon afterward 
he emigrated to California, there to grow 
healthy and rich and in time to marry a 
girl who resembled Catharine Trench. 

Kate is still unmarried. 

Grandma Trench died in the second 
year of Anna's reign. ‘‘She was unac- 
countably weak,” the physician said, 
‘**and unable to résist acute disease.” He 
told his wife that he ‘‘suspected Mrs. 
Robert’s dietary was not of a nourishing 
kind; and the old lady belonged to a 
large-bodied, hungry race who required 
rich food and plenty of it.” 

The poor old woman crept into her 
grave with a dull sense of starvation in 
her mind and heart as well as body. She 
had been a Methodist in her youth and 
would gladly have gone to that church in 
the last days of her life and have joined 
in a passionate hymn or in shouting 
‘glory !” But Anna, when she told her 
this gently shook her head. 

‘*I do not think such excesses are rev- 
erent,” she said. ‘*Doctor Patey will 
come and pray with you this afternoon.” 

‘*T will not see Doctor Patey,” cried the 
old lady, vehemently. Anna told her 
husband ef this refusal. 

‘* Mother used to be a Methodist. Per- 
haps she would like to go to her own 
church?” said Bob, anxiously. 

‘“* Asif there could be more than one 
Church !” thought Anna. She let the 
matter drop. If Mrs, Trench would not 
hear the truth in decorous fashion it 
would be better she should hear nothing. 
So the dying woman made her peace with 








God alone, if she made it, and died and 
Doctor Patey buried her. 

Soon after this, Nelly, Bob’s widowed 
sister, told him that she would take her 
children and make a little home for 
them. ‘‘ Josey and Kate will go with us, 
brother,” she said. 

‘** But father meant—I thought we all 
would keep together while we lived, 
Nelly,” said Bob, his black eyes growing 
dim. He was an affectionate fellow and 
his sisters were very deartohim. Life 
alone with his wife yawned very bare and 
empty before him. ‘*I hope you and 
Anna have had no words?” 

**No, indeed. Nobody could have 
words with Anna, But—it would be 
better for us to go, Bob,” 

She said to Josey afterward: ‘‘ God help 
him! She is stifling him, I would stay, 
but I will not have the children’s lives 
cramped. She has her little rigid idea of 
duty and she goes about forcing every 
other human being’s life into it. She 
might as well bave an iron shoe made tu 
fit herself, and then crush all our feet 
into that.” 

Anna smilingly bade her sisters fare- 
well and prayed God to bless them. 

‘* 1 never thought to see the girls leave 
the old homestead,” said Bob, hoarsely. 
‘Father meant their home should be 
here.” 

Anna’s heart was warm with triumph 
that she was at last mistress of the old 
homestead; but she really did not know 
the cause of her triumpb. She thought 
she was pleased that her sisters had done 
their duty. 

** After all, it is but right that Ellen 
should exert herself for her children,” 
she said. 

‘**Oh, I suppose so!” broke forth Bob. 
‘* You always know the right, Anna, and 
it is always so cursedly disagreeable!” 

To be just to the litthe woman, when 
she went about with her idea of Right like 
an iron shoe, she did not suspect that her 
own selfishness or ignorance had molded 
it. It was, she sincerely believed, of 
God’s making, and it was his will that 
all human feet should be crushed into it 
and walk in it. 

After this, she reigned supreme. The 
only Trench left was Bob, over whose 
stupid, affectionate, hot-tempered nature 
as he grew older she lost all power. He 
would not listen to her scientific readings 
nor to her expositions of the creed of her 
own sect and condemnation of all others. 

‘God help you, if that is the religion 
you teach your sons,” he said. 

But why should poor Bob talk of re- 
ligion, who spent most of his time now in 
the bar-room of the Offord inn? His old 
neighbors gave ‘** poor Trench, who was 
going to the devil,” the cold shoulder, and 
pitied his sweet-tempered, pious wife. 

Anna liad two boys, twins. On them 
she had full time and power to experi- 
ment. She dictated their diet, their 
words, their beliefs, their very thoughts; 
she was their nurse, their governess, 
their tutor; she prepared them for col- 
lege; she permitted them to form no ac- 
quaintance with other boys until she had 
closely examined and approved them. 

‘* The result will be,” said Nelly to her 
once, ‘* that those lads will be either weak 
imitations of yourself, or hypocrites.” 

Anna’s face fell into its customary 
smile of superiority. ‘* There can be but 
one right way of thinking, talking, and 
living. If my way is right, why should I 
not compel my sons to adopt it?” 

The boys went to college. Then, as 
Nelly expressed it, they kicked off theiron 
shoe. John plunged into every dissipa- 
tion within his reach, was expelled and 
disappeared. James drank, but drank 
alone and in secret, His mother took 
him home and struggled with him for 
years; but even her will was not strong 
enough to conquer. 

‘‘It is the only fun I ever had,” said 
poor Johnny, the day before he died. He 
was a mild, lovable fellow, and would 
have been glad to please her. But he felt 
dully that his life had been unhealtby and 
dwarfed. There was no strength in it 





to resist temptation. 
Anna lived but a year after him, She 
was calm and self-possessed to the last. 
Poor old Bob insisted on helping to 
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nurse her, and strove vehemently to drag 
her back to life again. He watched her 
face grow thinner each day with fierce 
wrenches at his heart of love and re- 
morse. When at last he knew that she 
must go he brought himself to speak, 
kneeling by her bed: 

** We've made a mistake, Anna—some- 
how. God knows why! We’ve got far 
apart. Can’t we come together again? 
Can’t you forgive me, my darling ?” 

‘*Certainly. I forgive you, Robert.” 
Her voice was weak but composed. ‘1 
am sorry you think I was to blame in go- 
ing apart from you. Of course, we are all 
sinners. But I tried to do right, and— 
there is only one right way.” 

She died that night, and was laid in her 
grave with a complacent smile on her 
little, fair face. 

Bob Trench left Offord immediately. 
It was said that he went to South Amer- 
ica in search of John. After two years 
they came back together and settled down 
on the old farm. John is a thorough 
Trench, big, sincere, impulsive. His 
father had pulled him out of the slough 
and he never returned to it again. He 
married one of his cousins, and the old 
homestead is again the center of warm, 
helpful, bappy life. 

But, oddly enough, Anna’s name is 
never mentioned in it. 

There are many well-meaning women 
who carry about iron shoes and have 
their own way with them while living, 
but when they are dead:the world hastily 
cuts their name on the cold marble of 
their tombstone and 
quickly as possible, 


forgets them as 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCES: MUTUAL 
FRIENDS. 


BY MARY CLARK HUNTINGTON, 


SAID Miss Malvina Trotter to her neighbor 
Mrs. Potter, 
Together sitting on the porch one pleasant 
summer day, 
““There’s quite a startling story about 
young Mrs. Corey— 
Don’t tell that I repeated it—or that’s 
what people say. 


‘They quarreled with each other over one 
thing and another 
Till her husband threw a cup of tea full 
in her face one day; 
And vowing she would grieve him she now 
declares she’ll leave him, 
Intends to sue for a divorce—or that’s 
what people say.” 


* Do tell!” cried Mrs. Potter. 

not surprised. Miss Trotter, 
I’ve thought they weren’t quite happy. 

Now don’t you breatbe a word 

From me; but Deacon Draskitt stole a neigh_ 
bor’s bushel basket. 

And sold it for a quarter—or that is what 
I’ve heard. 


“But Im 


** And his wife she is so cruel to that poor 
Pepita Buel, 
Whom sbe took from out the orphan’s 
home! It actually oceurred 
That she called her ‘ lazy sinner,’ made her 
go without her dinner, 
And whipped her. whipped dreadfully— 
or that’s what I have heard.” 


Thus Miss Malvina Trotter and her neigh- 
bor Mrs. Potter 
That livelong summer afternoon 
converse sweet beguiled, 
Till no matter what theirstation not a shred 
of reputation 
Was left in all that goodly town to wo- 
man, man or child. 


with 


‘Dear me,’’ mused Mrs, Potter when Miss 
Malvina Trotter 
With many a lingering last *‘ good-night”’ 
had homeward turned her way, 
**Tt’s positively inhuman for any decent wo- 
man 
To be forever talking about ‘ what people 
say.’ 


Thought Miss Malvina Trotter as she left 
the house of Potter. 

** It’s sad how many dreadful things havein 
this town occurred; 

But worse thaa all together it puts in such 
high feather 

That gossip, Mrs. Potter, to tell ‘what she 
has heard.’”’ 

LEBANON, Conn, 





A DERELICT. 
BY GEO. E. WALSH, 


NOTHING is more menacing to vessels 
on the high seas than a “derelict.” Gov- 
ernment and private charts may locate 
the exact positiun of reefs, rocks and 
treacherous shoals; but a drifting derelict 
is at the mercy of wind and waves, and 
its whereabouts can seldom be ascer- 
tained. The term‘ derelict” is applied to 
vessels that have been abandoned at sea, 
and left to sink or swim. All wrecks 
thus deserted do not sink so soon as the 
frightened sailors imagine. A volume of 
air is frequently confined in the hull, 
which is sufficient to float the wreck, 
with her decks just above or below the 
surface of the water. A portion of the 
cabin and hull is full of water, probably 
helping to confine the air in the lower 
depths. 

Vessels loaded with light cargoes that 
will not sink are often abandoned after 
becoming water logged. These make the 
most dangerous kind of derelicts. They 
float around, with their decks just 
awash, and form treacherous reefs for 
passing vessels to be wrecked on. 

The great raft of logs, known as the 
Joggins timber raft, which broke loose 
on the Atlantic a short time ago, was 
practically a derelict of gigantic propor- 
tions, It was far more dangerous than 
all of the reefs and rocks along our New 
England coast. 

Our Governmenta long time ago recog- 
nized the danger to which vessels were 
exposed from drifting derelicts, and every 
precaution has since then been taken to 
prevent any accident from them. About 
the only thing that can be done is to sink 
them. All government ships are under 
strict orders to do this, no matter where 
or when the wreck isfound. Ali that is 
necessary to send the craft to the bottom, 
if she is held up by contined air alone, is 
to send a solid shot through her sides. 
Sometimes several shots are required be- 
fore the right place can be reached. If 
she is a water-logged lumber vessel 
something more than an ordinary shot 
will be demanded. Torpedoes are then 
usually resorted to, and the abandoned 
craft either blown out of the water or 
split in two below the surface. The lum- 
ber then floats away, and the dangerous 
wreck quickly finds its way to lower 
depths. 

The courses which derelicts have taken 
in their aimless voyages over the ocean 
have been traced and published now and 
then by the Hydrographic Office. Pass- 
ing vessels would meet the wrecks and 
report their discovery on reaching port. 
Government vessels sent out to find the 
derelict and destroy it would search 
around vainly, making wide circuits 
around the point indicated. Storms and 
winds would, however, carry the wreck 
far away in the mean time, and when 
next reported from she would be thou- 
sands of miles away. A chase after a 
derelict is thus a blind one, and often an 
extremely lengthy race. She zigzigs 
around before the blind forces of wind 
and current until thousands of miles are 
often covered. 

In former times the number of derelicts 
floating about on our oceans were far 
more numerous than to-day. Wrecks 
that occurred along our coast then were 
allowed to drift out to sea before they 
could be secured. But to-day such aban- 
doned ships are detected and destroyed 
before the wild forces of Nature have 
swept them far beyond the ordinary 
cruising-ground. When once swept out 
into the remoter seas, however, they are 
as dangerous to-day as they ever were. 

A few years ago a derelict was discov- 
ered in the South Pacitic, which gave 
cause for considerable amusement. It 
was during the time of the sea-se: pent 
epidemic, when nearly every sailor re- 
turning to port had some story to tell 
about that monster. Several accurate 
and trustworthy reports came in along 
with the rest from the South Pacific 
Ocean. Here the monster had been seen, 
floating quietly on the surface of the 
water. The captains of several vessels 
had surveyed him through their glasses on 
calm days, when there was no possible 





chance of being deceived. The serpent 
was apparently sleeping in every instance, 
for there was no motion about him, ex- 
cepting such as was made by the action 
of the waves. He was about three hun- 
dred feet long, with a tremendous 
head, and along, tapering tail. It was 
finally discovered that these reports were 
not altogether erroneous. One captain 
was more daring than the rest, and on dis- 
covering the huge monster he directed his 
ship toward it, intending to learn more 
about it or die in the attempt. As he ap- 
proached the monster the sailors became 
frightened, but the doughty captain 
would not turn back. He ran the ship 
close up to the side of the serpent, and got 
a good view of the terror of the ocean. 

A little investigation had the effect. of 
greatly relieving the frightened sailors. 
Instead of a sea-serpent the huge object 
was a derelict, strangely dressed up with 
sea-weed. The wreck had evidently been 
floating around for a long time. Tne 
decks were completely covered with sea- 
weed, and trailing behind her for a hun- 
dred or more feet were great masses of 
this sea-grass, forming, as it were, a long 
tapering tail. At a little distance off it 
had very much the appearance of a huge 
sea monster, and it did not seem so strange 
the sailors had mistaken it for one, 

Another curious incident about derelicts 
wastold recently by anaval officer, whohad 
been stationed for many years in the south 
Atlantic. While cruising arouundin the 
ocean one day the vigilant eye of one of 
the officers discovered a derelict in the 
distance. The steamer’s course was im- 
mediately changed, and her prow headed 
toward the wreck. A boat was soon put 
off and a crew sent out to examine the 
abandoned ship before blowing it up. 
As the rowboat approached the side of 
the floating wreck dozens of birds rose 
from it with loud cries and screams; 
others were perched on the broken spars 
and masts, and refused to fly until the 
men began to climb up the sides of the 
ship. Then they rose on heavy wings, 
and joined the restin circling around the 
heads of the men. 

The officer could not understand the 
meaning 0! the strange actions of the 
birds until he finally stepped on the ves- 
sel’s deck. Then everything was easily 
explained. The birds had not only taken 
possession of the abandoneu wreck for a 
roosting place, but had also made 1t their 
breeding place. In dry spots on the 
decks, and even in the cabin, were nests, 
containing either eggs or young ones. 
The birds had collected sea-weed, hair, 
cotton and old rags with which to make 
their homes comfortable. They had also 
been wise enough to construct their 
homes in such ways that the ordinary 
rolling of the vessei would not throw the 
eggs out. The derelict had really been 
the home of a colony of guils, terns, and 
other oceanic breeding birds for some 
time. The officers sympathized with tue 
poor birds, but their orders were to de- 
stroy all derelicts, and they were forced 
to blow the wreck up, nests and all. A 
stranger breeding place for birds was 
never before discovered. 
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CONCEALED AUTHORS. 

1. In the view below us were some sheep, 
and a reclining cow perfectly satisfied with 
its easy lot. 

2. There was a picnic of elderly folks 
near us and every once in a while we heard 
a loud pop ending in a faint scream, and 
then a laugh. 

3. While the wind was almost like a si- 
rocco, opera music floated upon it from 
some fine voice and there was great jollity, 

4. Two, nearer to us than the others, 
were discussing a trip tou Lake Como: but it 
was evident they could not decide about 
Lake Como or English lakes. 

5. It would seem that when the gentle- 
man sets out, he yearly travels in the south 
of Europe, but was now ready to go the way 
the lady wished. 

6. We suspected that this was a phase of 
love in his cottage, and everything was 
alike to the lover. 

7. At last we heard Sweet Auburn sung 
by all the party, and it was admirably done, 

8. All but our young Romeo and his 
lass; the hero endeavoring to outdo the 
heroine in giving up his own pleasure. 

9. After this there was plenty of flitting 
among the trees, and by and by rondeaux 
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were sung by trained voices in a most 
charming manner. 

10. We found that the young girl near us 
was a veritabie flirt. She rid a number of 
beaux of all the hearts they possessed and 
was now engrossed by one. 

11, The man’s pame was Emil, and she 
had a most caressing way of speaking it, 
“Emil, to-night we go to see Patti to- 
gether!” 

12. 1t seemed as if the voice of the bul-bul 
were making music on the earth again. 

13. They did not know any one was listep- 
ing to their raptures. ‘I burn, Ettie, with 
the desire to make you forever happy!” 

14. This was almost too much for us, and 
as we moved away we heard her reply: 
‘*Oh, Emil, I can say nothing to this; to 
add, is only to take away.”’ 

15. It was to welcome silence that we left 
them to themselves. 

16. We were surprised afterward to find 
that Emil was a venerable, bald, rich man, 
the beloved of Ettie for his long purse, 
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Left-hand Diamond, 

1. In Carthage. 

2. Part of the foot. 

3. Part of a tree. 

4. Part of a store. 

5. Part of a house. 

6. Part of a door. 

7. In Carthage. 

Right-hand Diamond. 

1. {n Carthage. 

2. A step. 

3. The Ottoman Empire. 

4. Hurting. 

5. To pain acutely. 

6. The Siamese twins. 

7. In Carthage. 
Upper Diamond. 

1. In Carthage. 

2. Induced. 

3. Delicate fabrics. 

4. Acknowledgment of payments. 

5. Divinity. 

6 To discern. 

7. In Carthage. 

Lower Diamond. 

1. In Carthage. 

2. A bird. 

3. A person to whom a gift is made. 

4. Depending. 

5. Supernatural. 

6. Conclusion. 

7. In Carthage. 

Central letter in Carthage. 

The two words across conjoined, an oppe 
site fascination. The two words down cok 
joined, a charging of acknowledgment. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In sorrow, and borrow, and morrow; 
In pillow, and willow, and billow; 
In tonder, and ponder, and wonder; 
In winter, and tinter, and hinter: 
In sallow, and tallow, and fallow: 
In harrow, and barrow, and marrow: 
In hater, and later, and greater; 
In cater, and dater, and mater: 
ln marcher, and parcher, and starcher: 
In clasper, and rasper, and gasper; 
In madder, and ladder, and sadder; 
In gladder, and bladder, and badder; 
This is the way of success. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 4 
FOUR DIAMONDS UNITED. 
Sou Po st 
@2+%t+ @gei« 


ObocErie 

Sew Bids 

TerNeed 

TRAVELING PUZZLE, 
Natal 


Talon 
Onset 
Setoff 
Offspring 
Springer 
Ergo 
Gotha 
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sadder; 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Shoes alone know if the stockings have 
holes. 








Low Estimates. j 

Greta service. T) (fg SONG. ABENCY, Boston 
FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 

THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu, | 




















F. P, | Darning 
| : Cotton ot 
| Robinson our Dye. | 
Dye. Retail stores | 
. 927 = Broad-| 
Guaranteed |way, and 2| 
not to img St..| 
cenit yew York. 
crock. 1107 state St.,| 
The wearing {| Chicago. | 
49 West St..| 
quality un- Boston ] 
: ‘61 Euclidl 
surpassed. Ave., ‘ad il 
land.and Yl 
\Send for | | Race St..Cin- 
price-list. | cinnati. 0. | 
Cortright 


Metal ReoGag Company's 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all ki 


Rest Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa 


<inds of Buildings. 





THE PI LLOW- INHALER. 


If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
:. or Incipient Consumption, 
tre Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleepon it 
as on any other piliow; it 

envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours. while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 
ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you have faith or not, are being surely _— The 
price of it is within the reach of everybod 

PROF. ARTHUR F WINSLOW, A.B.., of the English 
aad Classical School at West Newton. Mass.. says: “I 
believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh, have tried 
it with entire success in my own cise.’ 

[2 If vou are a eur erer. send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you atl about +t, and let you see what peopie say 
of it whe have been cured, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestuout Street. Philadelphia. Penn, 








THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 
Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


* Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


$1,000,000 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
xveneral prostiation will receive oer informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 59th Street, New York. 


This CELE3RATED RAZOR SENT BY MAIL 


If you want the tOURL 1IN 








Worth of monuments at cost. No rea- 
sonable offer refused N.Y. and Mass 
Granite Works. W.Robiason,1145B’ way 













nd it postage 
M-ation this paper. paid. 


ALLING & LODGE. MADISON, IND. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority ov-r all otners 


SOLID COMFORT 


SEA BATHIN Ina bath tub. Use 


Mediterranean Sea 
EDWIN G, LEWIs, 210 Frent =t.. N. 








Salt. P’k'gs to cuit 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR 


PRICES 


RANGING FROM $2 50 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any 
(eS Send for Latest Descriptive 


country. 
Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. 
Salesrooms: 

Established in 1802. 
Tae"In writing, 





Weekly $3 per annum: 


423 BROOME STREET, 


monthly, $2 per annum 
New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


mention this paper. 





THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


and Price List tor 1889. 





Surreys, 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
Vehicles per annum. Established 1872 
Send for one. 


Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 


New Illustrated Catalogue 





ee 


2 a 

















IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


This original and world-renowned dietetic preparation is a substance of 


UNRIVALED 


purity and medicinal worth. 


growths of wheat—nothing more, and as a 


A solid extract, derived by a new process from very superior 


FOOD 


it would be difficuit to conceive of anything more wholesome and delicious. It 


quired the reputation of being the salvator 


has justly ac- 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE ACED; 


an incomparable aliment for the growth and pretection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN; 


a superior nutritive in continued fevers, and a reliable remedial agent in al! diseases of the stom- 


ach and intestines. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. 


teste COMPANY'S | 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
\iade Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Te,“ an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeavile stimulant.”’ 
>.U00,006 jars. 


Annual sale 


Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus von 
alebig’s signature in blue across label, as 
above 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggis 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td Dete. 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on ne most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th 5 ranch 
2 Madison Av between 58th and 60th 

Personal attention in all cases. 


Quite ‘WELcomME 


to a copy of our little book 





Streets 








“How ro MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 
Your name and address 
is all suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo 
graphic goods. 
Our stock is varied ani 
complete. Outfits — Cosi 
from $2.50 upward. 











The 


23 Broome 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
St., New York. 

SEEWHAT $30.0 WILLDO 
2B edbeon orp: lig wre: meg mg 


which will work automatically, 
run nolseleasly, cive perfect 



















over the old 
Hot-Air Heater, can be 
furnished for an ordinary 
house for this swall sum. 
Our Furman Boller 
bas many advantages 
over all viners. It is the only heater 
which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and whieh, 
when the first balmy davs of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary. can be immediately changed 
to a hot water <vetem hy merely filling atank. It wi 1 put the 
heat Just where you want It, at anv time aud in any quan 
tity. ft will pay vou to send for our 100-p illustrated book 









on th subject heating, both by steam aud water, This will 
an-v rall the questions which mav sucgest ‘thems elves to your 
min |. and give vou some facts on the subject of which probable 


you had never thought. We Rave taken great pains to make this 
hook clear, and have written it for houseowners and housekeener« 


We waut you to see it. HERENDEEN MFG, CO., GENEVA, N.Y. 











SCR LLULOID” 32 s3enany 


Linen Collar. Piinbie- never need Laundering washes 
like class. Send for Circulars fe ORD. © LEMENT 
& CO., 55 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi’ * 
Cc BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF Tr & 























GREAT ROCK isl AND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 


CHICAGO, ae ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN: 
PORT, DES M OINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIO ALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
WORTH, EANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and iuxur7 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO ano 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line t 
NFLSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
AB(LENE, CALDWELL, and all points in Bouth: 
ern lebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California E>c rsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc 1 Roure 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, dauy, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne~vc"’s and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot™~ sc icresortt 
and hunting and fishinggroundsci hi ‘orthwes.. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ erset 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BEL” c. 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota anc. Eas} 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line vic Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addre": 


E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 





Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 
NEW YORK, August 16, 1888. 


REMING 





Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nnova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. MELANIE. 


St. GEORGE'S MEMORIAL HOUSE, 2 
207 East 16th st.. New York, Dec. 21, 1888. 5 


rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 

= (Ez some more of your excellent Tonic? 
ee ZA With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 





es truly, J. E. FORNERET. 
t an ar eCWwrFrl er Prof. Divid Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hal! to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: I e = , aa. 108 
sAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 2d, 1887. 
WON : 


DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You aud I have so Ieng 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
GOLD MEDAL AND SILVER MEDAL _ | syrrviscsotcur'mat yur" in swore" 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
FOR an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD eee ee See 
3 not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
, found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
At Toronto, in open contest, August 13th, 1888. tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 

kindest wishes, your friend DAVID SWING, 

= ‘ > ‘a T 7 Ww T * 

1 vo 1 wo RDS Li ER MIN U TE, ITHOU T AN ERROR. Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
The above is an authentic record made by Vr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit on Jan- | Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U. S. Army; 
uary 2ist, 1889, on a memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS REC- se ae Sen ae eee = hg cag 
= ar a oer ; . . v4 , necker, members o ongress; Judge Morgan J. 
ORDS of corre:t work BY THIR’Y WORDS PER MINI TE, and placing the O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
‘*REMINGTON ” still further beyond the reach of competition. kaye, Esq., Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
Photographic copies of certified work furnished on application. ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 
Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
T ousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
WwW Y Cc K ©] F F, ‘4 E A M A N Ss & B E N E D i Cc 5 the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
322> BROADWAY. NE Ww YORK * brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
. ~~ & . + s 4 i 


the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 

: taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 

Lightning Well-Sinking Machinery, Our Illustrated manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 

lakers of Hydraulic, Jetting, Revoly- FURN ITURE CATALOGUE As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 

ells & Prospecting. Enxines. Boiler:, know and respect, youare not using an unknown or 

TR An ENCYCLOPEDIA of of 103 pages, with 449 illustrations, the most complete | untried remedy; only be careful to get the genuine; 
gravings |-arthStratifiea and artistic work of its kind ever issued, wili be refuse substitutes. 


> erming nell mailed free on application toany address outside of = = jn 
. gi i Qualitwot Wee “ Chicago. DI 7 If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 


t 
, Gives Light, finds Gold. ss P 1 E Cc E L dollar to Tne Recamier M 'f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
failed for 25 cts. & a : 
ANS SAGs Book wets. co. York City. 
aie E 


The American The Cheapest Furniture House in America, - satura mall. Fall Description 
249 and 251 State, St., Chicago, HI.,U.S.A. “ttina, MOODY &00 fen 














> Well Works, 
= AURORA. ILLS 








Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOON Ss, 


The greatest nov- Fairy Land Ilu- 


minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 









elty of the day. 
Exhibiting lite size 
and Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


ete. 

Just the thing for 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 


Turn your homes 


FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 


into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


As Pyrotechnists 


FLOWERS, 


STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exbibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- to the Centennial of 
cultural, State and Washington’s Inau- 
County Fairs, and for guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 


plays ever seen in 


Public and Private 
Display. They will 
prove to be a great this country since 
1789. 


Send for a Cata- 


attraction, and in- 


crease the gate re- 


————— 
ee 


Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 





practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR FARM- 
ERS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


HAVE milk rooms well ventilated from 
above. 

The creamery is the dairy farmer’s hope, 

Dairy Commissioner Brown says oleo wil] 
not dissolve in the human stomach at its 
usual temperature. Don’t eat it! 

Great Britain’s butter imports were val- 
ued at 360,000,000 last year. 

Denmark is the great butter region. It 
has 900,000 cows and 900 butter factories op 
the co-operative plan. 

Keep swine healthy. Loss begins when 
health breaks down. 

The silo on the ‘cheap plan” is growing 
in favor, and will help solve many problems 
of feeding. 

Burdocks are everywhere a nuisance. [f 
you have none your neighbor has. Cut them 
off frequently at the ground’s surface. 

How quick you can tell a “ professional ” 
agricultural writer. He spells it agricul- 
turalist. 

A member of a famous farmer’s club says, 
feed onions to sheep to kill ticks. 

Eastern farmers can make money breed. 
ing borses. You must know how, tho. 

After a lovg journey, walk your home 
around the yard a little before feeding and 
until he is cool. 

Corn isn’t horse feed. Never look for any- 
thing better than oats 

Once more some of our readers are sorry 
that they didn’t plant a strawberry bed last 
year. Try it this fall. 

Preparations are being made for many 
horse-trots this fall. They will occur on 
county fair grounds, ard will be called 
“fairs.” 

**Pigs in clover” is the proper thing. 
Have the clover patch adjoiu the piggery. 

It takes some ‘‘nerve’’ to thin out fine 
growing fruit, as plums, pears or peaches, 
It looks wasteful; but it isn’t! It is fine 
fruit, fine in quality and size, that brings 
fine prices. 

The dog tax gives France a large revenue. 
It is estimated at $1,500,000. 

The Hon. Seth Fenner, of Erie County, is 
good authority, and he says: ‘It is a capi- 
tal idea to put iron filings around your 
fruit trees; they contain just the elements 
the tree needs.”’ 

The writer is informed by those who have 
the management of the State Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, that more attention is to be given 
them this fall and winter than ever. There 
were over fifty held last year. Institutes of 
this character are one of the most valuable 
aids the farmer has to-day, and the farmers 
are awaking to the fact. 

Winter dairying where creameries are 
used particularly, is most profitable. Farm- 
ers are getting rid of the notion that cows 
must go “dry” all winter. Change the 
breeding season to fall. 

If you have a patch of timothy and “* dai- 
sies”’ cut it when tne daisies are fit and 
never mind the state of the timothy. Cut 
daisies just before the ‘ flowers fade.” 

Timothy when unmixed with other grasses 
should be cut white in blossom, or just be- 
fore the blossoms appear. 

A news items says that over 200 silos will 
be built in Jefferson County this year. It 
isan evidence of the hold which the silage 
idea is getting on the farmers. It is one of 
the coming features to successful dairy 
farming. 

Itisa good idea to cultivate the young 
orchard for three years; then it may be 
seeded down forthree years, when it should 
be cultivated again. 

There is money in raising swine if the 
business is properly conducted. We know 
a farmer who now has 150 hogs, and he pur- 
chases the buttermilk from a creamery for 
them at a low price. With other foods, not 
costly, he will keep them growing until late 
fall or early winter, when he will grain 
them and fatten for market. He will real- 
ize more from the hogs than most farmers 
do from a hundred acre farm in the East, 
nowadays. 

There is one profession that is not over- 
supplied, viz., the veterinary. Any bright 
farmer boy can do well at the business, 
after acourse of instruction at a good vet- 
erinary college, and we would like to see 
more turning their attention to the profes- 
sion. There’s money init, too, for success 
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DOGWOOD THE NATIONAL 
FLOWER. 


BY OHIO. 


srncE hearing of the search for a national 
flower, I remember in an extensive journey 
through our country to have been impressed 
with the universal presence of the dogwood 
(Cornus florida). 

This beautiful shrub with its sheet of 
snowy blossoms, enlivens the forests from 
the Gulf to Canada, and from ocean to 
ocean. It is familiar to all, admired by all. 
I know of no other handsome or worthy 
plant so universal. Large sections of our 
country know nothing of the lovely little 
Mayflower. 

The blossom is clear-cut, beautifully 
formed and much used by artists in paint- 
ing and wood carving; is, indeed, a chief 
favorite with them. 

It could wreathe the brow of Miss Colum- 
bia without detracting from her majesty. 

It is in fours, and four is the number 
symbolizing humanity—the large snowy in- 
volucre being in four parts. 

Like the rose, this flower is so simple and 
noble in outline that the most unskillful 
limner’s hand cannot disguise it. On the 
contrary, the golden-rod and the Mayflower 
(arbutus) cannot always readily be recog- 
nized, even by those familiar with them. 

The name, dogwood, is not without sug- 
gestive interest. In the history of Israel, 
when the Lord needed herces to confront 
the armies of Midian, by an arbitrary sign 
he caused three hundred men to be selected 
out of thirty thousand as possessing the de- 
sirable qualities for his great purpose—the 
qualities of adog. The faithful devotion of 
the dog to his master, his ready obedience, 

his swiftness and persistency in the pursuit 
of his master’s game, are well known. 

The woods of Washington’s Virginia are 
white in springtime with this noble shrub, 
as are those of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
broad domain of Canada asserts its sister- 
hood by its universal abundance in her for- 
ests. 

This fine shrub is valuable all through. 
Like the rose, it is useful in medicine. 

The beautiful cornus, joyfully hailed by 
all the school-children of America—shall it 
not be our national flower ? 

Let each competing flower be carved and 
thus speak for itself. 


PRUNING SHRUBS. 


As arule, the knife should be used with 
caution on shrubs—not to “trim them into 
shape,’’ asthe phrase goes, but to encourage 
their development into the best typical 
form. Severe pruning tends to enfeeble 
either shrub or tree, and the removal of 
large branches usually interferes with the 
oatural and therefore most graceful out- 
lines of either. So far as any general rule 
can be luid down, it may be said that shrubs 
will be the most vigorous and in their best 
form the year through when no pruning is 
attempted beyond the thinning out of the 
weaker and overshadowed branches in order 
to afford the stronger ones a better oppor- 
tunity for growth. 

When shrubs are used forspecial purposes 
they require specialtreatment. If abundant 
bloom is the object chiefly aimed at, the 
time and manner of pruning should be 
chosen with this end in view. Shrubs 
which bloom early in the spring, like Thun- 
berg’s Spirza, for example, form their 
flower-buds on the growth of the previous 
year, If this growth is cut backin autumn 
orin the early spring, the flower-buds, too, 
are cut away and the bloom of the year is 
destroyed. With such shrubs the proper 
course is to wait till the flowering season is 
over and then prune away a considerable 
portion of last year’s wood. This will en 
courage new shoots, which will start at 
once and begin to make flowering branches 


for next spring. On the other hand, shrubs 
which flower late in the season, like the 
Rose of Sharon, some of the tamasisks and 
the Great Panicled Hydrangea, make their 
flower-buds on the wood that forms during 
the growing season of thesame year. These 
ate-flowering shrubs should be pruned 
how, before the new growth starts. If the 
hydrangea just mentioned is cut back so as 
to leave but one or two eyes on each branch 
of last year’s growth, these will put out 
Vigorous shoots, each of which will bear at 
= extremity a large panicle of flowers next 
all. 





These directions may be summarized as 
follows: 

Fur general purposes, shrubs should 
hever be cut back so far as to impair their 
vigor, nor be pruned so as to destroy their 
natura] outlines, 

Shrubs which bloom early, on wood of 
the previous year, should not be pruned in 
autumn or in early spring when it is de- 
sired to secure abundant flowers, but imme- 
diately after the blooming season. 

Shrubs which bloom late, on wood of the 
current year, should be pruned after the 
leaves fail in autumn or in early spring be- 
fore they start.—Garden and Forest. 





STUDY OF THE WIRE-WORM. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the extensive injuries 
caused by these insects and the general dis- 
tribution of the species, comparatively lit- 
tle study has been devoted to their habits. 
Many species of the beetles that lay the 
eggs from which wire-worms are hatched 
have been described: but only a few ento- 
mologists have cared to study the larve. 
This is perhaps due, in a certain degree, to 
the difficulties attending the subject. The 
larve live out of sight in the ground; and, 
in some cases at least, it requires several 
years to complete their growth. The eggs 
from which they hatch are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discover, and almost nothing is 
known about them, or the method of ovip- 
osition of the beetles. Taking these facts 
into consideration, one can hope to obtain 
a clear idea of the babits of even our most 
common species only by making very care- 
ful observations and continuing them 
through a long period of time. 

The first entomological investigation un- 
dertaken by this station was the study of 
certain species of these insects infesting 
crops on the University farm. It -will 
doubtless be several years before this study 
can be completed: but already results have 
been obtained which are of considerable 
practical importance. As these indicate a 
method of preventing the ravages of wire- 
worms, it seems desirable to publish them 
now. instead of waiting for the completion 
of the investigation.—Cornell University 
Bulletin. 
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THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. — It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. McWilliams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





Hae Se 


Lbs. Send for Deseription and Price 

of these Famous Hogs. Also Fowls, 

L. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 0. 
This company sold 1026 head for 
breeding purposes in 1888. 

Send for facts and mention this paper. 










When Baby was sick, we gave her Casteria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 











Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over #00 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


BEST i ; 
steec@s Woven Wire Fencing 
WIRE @i_ = Wire Rope Selvage 
CRSMAILEENS 
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800 TO$ 
All sizes and'widths. Qe 1 2 $2 RER ROD. |... 


in this line of Fyas. FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
North Mark-* nd Ontario Sta.. Chicago, IL 


PAINT YOouR - HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
SEF Pas 







Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 

N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St 

New York, and Cleveland, Chicago, 

and St. Louis, 


| Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 





Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 











A SOLID 


STEEL FENCE! 





ises, etc., 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST, 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | 5. W. Rxpanded Metal Ue. 


Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
___ St. Louts Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 





Fer unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infailible specific. It_is PERFECTLY HARM- 
LES*,and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as well as for 

Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 


and other injuries and afflictions too numerous to 


mention. ‘ 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 

No other preparation has any merit in comparison 
with the SOOTHING, HEALING and STRENGTH- 
ENING qualities of this invigorating emollient. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Accept no Substitute. Ask fcr 


Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 
234 Broadway, New York. 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Agts, 218 Greenwich St.,N.Y 








For Beauty of Polis & Labor, Clean 


h, vin: 
ness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Month....... 20 





One Year....... $3 00 
‘ 5 00 






Three Months. re) Two Years...... 4 Of 
Four Months 1 00 Three Years. 700 
Six Months 1 50 Four Years. - 8 
Nine Months 22 Five Years....... 10 00 


5 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MorE, $2.00 FAcR. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa’ 
Postal Union $1.46 per year adcitional. 

Subscriptions will not be received from Subscrip 
tion Agents er Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions witl be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

sambie Copies Free upon Application. 

G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 

IND ®PENDENT 

Rem'ttances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer are no sufer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


TH* 'NOEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking forit. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with "HR INDEPEND&FT can save a 
very han“some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


P.-0, Box 3787, 








+ 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 800 lines to the column.) 








13 “ (threemontbs).foc./18 “ (three months > 
28 (six - 0c 26 “ (six os thc. 
% “ (twelve “ ).5ic. 52 * (twelve “ .65¢. 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES. “oe DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


REIIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS 4 LINE 
MARRIAGES 4ND DEATHS not exceeding four lines, 


$1. Over that, Twedty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yor 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each Kile or Binder holding 
twentv-six num bers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each 





SHEET META Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 

LES materials we use, Tin 
SHING plates, Steel-plates, Gal- 
vanized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 


7 ais put into the shape of our shi=:cles or roofing are easier 





Walter’s Patent Standard Mct allic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


fr applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
5 “‘ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
i plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
S when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., N. Y. City. 
Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Chis powder never varies A marvel of purity.strepgth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 


aary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

— rs. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wall st.. N. Y. 


Sun-Burn and Tan: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
Is UNEXCELLED FOR PROMPT RELIEF AND 
CURE OF SUN-BURN, 

FOR PARTI LARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY \T HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


PRocTER & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’, CINCINNATI, O, 


‘TWAS HARD, BUT TIS EASY NOW! 
if YOU USE T 


Buffalo S'eam Egg Poacher, 
AND P@ACH YOUR EGGS BY STEAM, 


When ready for the table the eggs are of uniform 
shape and inviting appearance, and may be trans- 
ferred to toast or plate witbout 


PANGER OF BREAKING. 


RETAIL PRICE, 
50 cents each. 
I¥ NOTSOLD BY 
YOUR DEALER 
send 75 Cents 
to the 
MANUFACTURERS 
and they will 
Exoress Yon One, 
charg gee prepaid. 

Sove Man 


ing, Sent 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
C. Sidney Shepard 
& Co,, 


Chicago, [}. 
Separate, Remov- 
able Cup si 
Each ke 





NO MUKE WATER-SOAK KDEGGN! 
Please state what periodical you saw our advertise- 
ment in. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


MITCHELL VANCE CD. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG., 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th ts, 
NYW VORK CITY. 


eB. ELSHAW, 


Successors to 


one — S co. 


pu ILPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
: 27 Sudbury &t., 
vit * send for c 7asalogue. BOSsSTOM 


BAXTER 0. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURC H, HALL AND 
LODGE FC KRSITURE, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pewsandt ha pel Seatings. 
Pulpits, Palpit Chairs. 
Communion and Altar 'ta- 
Lies, =. 8. Teachers’ 
Dests, etc 
Write for nformation to 
244 and ‘24 = Souts second 


PHIL \DELPAD rs. "Pa. . SA. 


EMERSON .: af ek 
ween | p | AN 0 S 
















\Dstablished 1780 











1794. 





A PRETTY FOOt, 
WITH A PERFECT FITTING SHOE 
CAN ONLY BE OB8TAINED 

BY WEARING 


HOUGH & FORD'S 


CeLesrateco Rocueesrer, N. Y. 


BEST ‘mave” 
SHOKS 


HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 






HIGHEST AWARD 


AT 


Brussels Exposition, 1888. 





Oldest Insurance Co. in Hartford. 


THE HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCH COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


158th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1889. 


1889. 





Total Assets, _ - . $5,750,080 47 


ETC Re aT RET $1,250,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve... ....... ccc ccc cccccccccs 2,014,565 44 


Ocetatevedtreg Chats... cccccscccccccccccccce 251,532 44 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities.. 2,233,982 59 
Total Income during the year........... veetael 2,847,714 62 


Total Expenditures (except dividends)........ 2,180,646 79 

cic sek onde naeaaewabees bat 461,476 50 

Trcrease tee Net Berea. .....ccccccccc. seccceee 297,722 78 
GEO. lL. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary, THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT---CHICACO, ILL. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT---SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


NORTH DAKOTA AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Do you intend changing your location? Are you contemplating settlement in 
the West? If you want the best possible location, investigate the two Dakotas. 

No part of tae known world offers such inducements to ne-v settlers or to invest- 
ors as the Twin Sisters of Dakota, with lands of unequalled fertility. protitable 
fields for manufacturing industries, and mines of wonderful extent and richness. 
Tne early admission to Statehood, with unencumbered Constitutional Government 
assured, guarantees safety and stability to all interests. 

With schools and colleges, churches, railroads, newspapers, a fixed and perma- 
nent condition of society, abundance of free lands for homesteads, and the markets 
of the world at our doors, the Dakotas say: ‘*Come and dwell with us; we have 
bread enough and to spare.” 

I will gladly furnish maps and information in regard to any particular part of 
North or South Dakota. Write 


FRANK H. HACERTY, 


Commissioner of Immigration for Dakota, pe Dakota. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Ze 


87 John St., Mb Fork, 
1% Lake St., Chi 


poennndcamant oP 
PUMPS, 
Aydraulic Rams, Garde. 


£ es, Pump Chain and 
Iron Curbs. Yar¢ 
ay ts. Street Washers 
etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IX 1832. 
hest medal awardeo 
tl y the Universal Exai- 
bition at Paris, France, ip 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 
and Cente 
87A. 

























Fame with Eureka SILK,” 


EURFKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as wel as the celebrated 
Fureka Kouitting Silk. Fileseneand Wash 
Bichtag eenee all of which are Pure Dye and 
tast co ors or sale by all leading dealers. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Addrese 
AMES LEFFEL & CO 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yor’ re 









nnial al Exbibitien 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Priv+te “esidence:. 

STRIKING HALL CLCCKS. 

383 Washipgeen, rset: Boston 


N 
170 wente utter, Ob thicage. aw Fens. 
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BLACK-BASS ANGLERS. 

You should have one of (hubb’s Weoshall Cast. 
ing-Rods, either in Split Bamboo, price $1100 ana 
$13.00; or Lance wood. price $4.00, $4.50, $6.00 and $6,50, 
Also yo famous Henshall-Van Antwerp Keel, 
price $15.00. 

The Chubb Fly-Book has morocco covers, water- 
proof leaves, and my patent fasteners; each F ly held 
separate, revardless of the length of snelil. Two 
pockets for Leaders, etc. 

No. f holds 6 doz. Flies, price $4.00. 
No.7 holds 8 doz. Flies, price $4.5, 
No. 8 holds 1? ¢6z, Flies, price $5.00. 

Any of these books sent by mail on —_ +d [ price. 

Send for Catalogue of Angling Goods. Add 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 


THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER, 
POST MILLS, VT. 





EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T.,, 
New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 





A SURE CURE F FOR | CATARRH. 





C= Sa 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISIS. 


“gh ey "wap an oe for 
hol era Infantum 

an on Summer © Complaints, 

S Peas oradults. Itis nota 

medicine but wil)be retained 


& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 





FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and fa 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or atone 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. WHITMAN. H.C. WICKER, £, P. Wiel 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
isnocomparison! The 
VICTOR _ BICYCLES, 

TRI Ove. ees 
av AFETIES 
are the . 4 > rth. 
Catalog free. 


Overman Wheel Co 
noxvan Wa ss, 
—————— 














Tas lepgranpent Puass, 41 TO 43 Goww Stusset usae Fulton Staest. 








